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Towards More Rigorous Educational Research 


This article is an adaptation of a paper 

presented to the 1959 International 

Conference on Educational Research 

held in Tokyo. As the American Edu- 

cational Research Association repre- 

sentative to this conference, Dr. 

Coladarci concerns himself with three 

aspects of inquiry which strike at the 

hiatus between the available research 

methodology and the quality of re- 

search. 

Dr. Coladarci is a professor of educa- 

tion and psychology at Stanford Uni- 

versity. He holds a Ph.D. in education- 

al psychology from Yale University, 

and is the author of Educational Psy- ARTHUR P., GOLADARCI 
chology, published in 1955. Stanford University 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH in the United States, as elsewhere, is characterized 
by considerable diversity in the methodologies employed. This is as it 
should be. The universe of researchable problems in education itself is 
not homogeneous; the nature of the particular directing hypothesis or ques- 
tion determines the degree to which the appropriate research design is 
primarily experimental, analytic, synthetic, or empirical. The following 
comments are directed largely at experimental research. However, this 
focus is the result of an immediate interest and carries no implication that 
alternative methodologies and disciplines other than the social-psycho- 
logical occupy lower positions on a scale of relevancy. It is probably wise 
to enter the additional caveat that the immediate experimental concern 
tends to restrict the discussion to the scientific dimension of education but 
this arbitrary restriction does not necessarily preclude such dimensions as 
the "artistic." 

The purpose of this paper is to restate a number of what are judged to 
be appropriate and heuristic concerns regarding educational research activi- 
ty in the United States. While the concerns identified here are not novel and 
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although their validity is difficult to gainsay, it can be argued with some 
confidence that they are reflected in only a small proportion of the educa- 
tional research reports available to the profession. Their restatement may 
serve to increase the visibility of the orientations involved. 

A commentary on the status of educational research methodology should 
be qualified by an awareness of the fact that the developme 
rigorous, systematic and explicit techniques of inquiry is 
emergent in the history of man. It was not very long ago that knowledge- 
claims arose only from the authority of the deductive syllogism; when 
direct observation or experimental manipulation of variables constituted 


intellectual heresy. Rigorous inquiry outside the physical domain is, as 
Traxler! has noted, an even more recent emergent: 


nt and use of 
a relatively recent 


If the ap 


plication of research to the understanding and control 
of the ph 


ysical world is of comparatively recent origin, the use of 
research in the study of man and his development is indeed a 
modern process. There is very little which can properly be called 


research in any of the social sciences that can be traced back as far 
as the middle of the 19th century. 


When educational research, particularly in experimental form 
in this chronology, we find it largely encomp 
Indeed, if Traxler’s further observations 


The history of educational research i 
selves still in a formative stage. Furthe 


fining and inquiri : 

quiring into pro 
fessional problems tend to have a non-research orientation Ausubel? puts 
it this way: 


where both pro- 
Search and prog- 
evident from the 
€ncounter from 
arents. 


Given such traditions for and perceptions of the relevance of educational 


* Arthur E. Traxler, “Some Comments on Educational z » 
of Educational Research, XLVII (1954), 359-66. Research at Midcentury," Journal 
^David P. Ausubel, "The Nature of Educational Research,” ; 
ch," E IH 
(1953), 314-20. ducational Theory, 
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rescarch, we should expect to find that educational research activity is not 
as skillful and intelligently planned as it might be. For instance, it is 
difficult to recruit and train specialists for educational research when 
greater prestige and a more favorable reception can be obtained in the 
natural sciences, the biological sciences, electronics, and other such sub- 
stantive areas with strong research histories and orientations. Another con- 
sequence of this situation may be found in a tendency to include only a 
bare minimal, if any, of training in research methodology in professional 
education—a condition which tends to reinforce the meretricious and 
spurious "practice versus research" dichotomy. 

The foregoing observations, if they are valid, may explain a considerable 
proportion of the discrepancy between the present status of research 
methodology in the United States and the criteria which have been urged by 
research leaders in education over the past quarter of a century. The 
methodological concerns noted below probably are linked to this history 
in some degree. 

If educational research is to have more effective consequences in the 
conduct of education, it will be necessary to direct more explicit attention to 
two facets of the present situation: (1) the non-research orientations found 
among those responsible for conducting the practice of education and the 
preparation of educators; (2) the generally acknowledged hiatus between 
the research sophistication available to those who conduct educational 


research and the quality of the research that is undertaken. Attention here 


is aimed at the latter concern. 
Petitions and suggestions for improvement in educational research 


methodology are as varied as they are numerous. If we overlook those 
directed at specific technical (and presumably more immediately modi- 
fiable) aspects of inquiry, a large number of conceptual admonitions 
remain. To suggest that any one of these is more worthy than another 
would be foolhardy. Since all of them cannot be considered here, those 
three that most engage the writer's interest are singled out: (1) the role of 
hypotheses, (2) the role of theoretical constructs and (3) the examination 
of interactions. 

The role of hypotheses. Larrabee, in a powerful but frequently over- 
looked presentation, makes the relevant initial point. 


is not a blanket injunction to expose 
of experience that may come along. 
“but what facts?” Certainly if facts 
her in such a way as to yield re- 


The advice to “get the facts” 
oneself to anything in the way 
It leads at once to the query: 


and theories are to be fitted toget toy B 
liable knowledge, “just any old facts” will not do, nor will “any ol 


theory” do either. Relevant facts do not label themselves as rele- 
vant. This is an element that must be added by the knower. Unless 


*-Harold A. Larrabee, Reliable Knowledge (Boston, 1945), p. 167. 
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he is a mere random collector of odds and ends, the seeker of 


knowledge cannot go through life merely looking at things; he must 
be looking for something; and that means active inquiry with 
some directing factor in control. 


Similar in kind is Stanley’s* reference to "the person who gathers mountains 
of data as he goes along . . . in the hope that eventually it will serve to 
test some hypothesis he gets around to formulating.” The data produced in 


education thus far, together with the vast amount of relevant information 
available from the basic sciences and di 
of research activity beyond ‘ 


examination of resea 


sciplines, would justify an extension 


purpose frequently is 
ation in response to specific 
ip of the original question to an 


» if held in view at all 
“findings,” therefore, are similarly in vacuo, 


This orientation, to which W. H. Cowley h 
ism,” has been noted and decried by many in professional education. B. O. 


Smith,5 for instance makes the following observation in his discussion of 
the scientific aspects of education: 


> ls not explicated; the 


as applied the term “factual- 


al as possible has 


and more in the direction 
++. This has 


ast few years. 
er of particular 
attention to the important 
lence cannot be a mere col- 


a 
the specific query itse] 


ated to observables, we need 
xplicitly generated hypothe- 
prior observations or formu- 
à theory or high-order generali- 
M idi. is an understanding of the productive 
events to the higher-order Typothesi. press. linking of observed 
and theoretical formul empirical generalizations 

unt for them. Hypothesis- 


S às an ex 
abstractiong in the 


ations that attempt to acco 
* Julian C. Stanley, “Controlled Exper; ion i 
mental Education, XXV. (1957), 195.91 ""Chtation in the 
"B. Othanel Smith, "Science of F 
Educational Research (New York, 19 


Classroom," Journal of Experi- 


ducation,” in w 4 
50), pp. ia S. Monroe (ed) Encyclopedia of 
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oriented research, if the hypotheses are clearly anchored in observation or 
theory, is necessarily productive—i.e., any result is relevant. Furthermore, 
and more significantly, an adequately generated hypothesis makes use of 
what is now known and results in its modification and extension. Without 
a hypothesis, as VanDalen® has stated, “research is unfocussed, haphazard, 
and accidental.” 

It should be noted, pari passu, that the value of hypothesis-bound in- 
quiry is not limited to experimental research; it can be applied to, or 
has analogues in all areas of inquiry. The Baconian aphorism that “antici- 
pations of nature,” i.e., hypotheses, are “rash and premature” is difficult to 
defend in any inquiry since, as Northrop? suggests, “to follow Bacon’s 
prescription is to gather facts before one knows what facts, among the 
infinite number in the universe, to gather." 

The role of theoretical constructs. Another frequently voiced criticism 
of educational research is that it often consists of merely correlating ob- 
servables with observables, with little or no reference to hypothetical con- 
structs that would relate the observed relationships to a theoretical net- 
work. Since this criticism is an extension of the one above, it need not be 
elaborated here beyond quoting two instances of it. Cook, Hovet, and 
Kearney? have recently analyzed research in curriculum over the past 
twenty-five year period for the centennial issue of the Review of Educa- 
tional Research. In this review they note the 


. vast amount of educational research devoted to the study of 
observables, the classification of observables and the relating (by 
chi-square, correlation, and similar technic) of observables to 
each other. . . . All such research is relevant in that observables, 
their classification, and their relationships provide the empirical 
data leading to the "hunches" that may grow into refined theo- 
retical constructs. A very great deal of such research is now avail- 
able; the “hunches” are rarer. 


The second illustration is drawn from some comments by Buswell? in one 
of the first American treatments of the conceptual structure of educational 
research: . 


The mass of data derived from research studies now needs to be 
interrelated and re-interpreted in order to refine the concepts 


AD: B. VanDalen, “The Role of Hypotheses in Educational Research," Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XVII (1956), 457-560. 
" T S. G, Northrop, The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities, (New York, 1947), 

^W. W. Cook, Kenneth O. Hovet and Nolan C. Kearney, "Curriculum Research," 
Review of Educational Research, XXVI (1956), 224-40. 

VT R. McConnell, D. E. Scates and F. N. Freeman, “The Conceptual Structure of 
Educational Research," Supplementary Educational Monographs, LV (Chicago, 1942), 
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which they support and to integrate these concepts into a coherent 
and educational theory. More significant hypotheses can then be 
formulated for the guidance of future research and concepts of still 
wider application can be derived. This emergence from a level rn 
fact-finding in research to a level of explanatory principles demands 
some important changes in the structure of educational rescarch. 
Research has now matured to the point where mere fact-finding 
is not a sufficient outcome; rather the outcome must now be some 


explanatory theory supported by the facts already derived through 
research. 


The foregoing pleas for the use of hypotheses and constructs comprise 
a plea for more theory-related studies in education. The pressures in this 
direction have been strong and there is some evidence that the situation is 
improving constantly. As I have indicated elsewhere!?, there have been 
excellent examples in recent years of theory- 
One illustration is found in the research of 
generated and experiment 
hypotheses about the lear: 
Another good example is p 
where a hypothesis derived 


related research in education. 
Kapos, Mech, and Fox,!! who 
ally examined some theory-based reinforcement 
ning of routine tasks under school conditions. 
rovided in the study by Mednick and Lehtinen!” 
from Spence's stimulus generalization was form- 
ulated and tested in the context of the elementary school. A particularly 
significant illustration of an extensive theory-oriented educational research 
study is found in the work of Sanford and his colleagues.!3 These people 
have been conceptualizing the problems of higher education, formulating 
hypotheses from Sociopsychological theory, and testing these hypotheses 
in higher education. These samples of a number of such studies in recent 


general picture is changing in 
€vant to note that one of the most recent 
rch methods published in America?! is 


7? Arthur P, Coladarci, "Educational Psych ae 
(Stanford, Calif, 1958), 189.915. Yenology.” An 
“E. Kapos, a i f 
" School ivation: Studies O 
Quantity and Pattern of Verbal nt as Sings sg d X Uwe a Routine 
ze 4 of the School of Education, Indiana University, XXXIII, No. 1 qasr 
so by same persons, “ Motivation: jj Two Stüdies of Ouantity an 
: : = OI Stud f Quantity anc 
parteri of d iue : to a Measure of ps m E A Task, 
E cwn [os ot ae giana University, XXXII, No. 2 (1957). in 
s as 3 " eiie Y ei 
Children," Journal of Experi Sychology inr oa s 2 Rimction 10E Ag 
, M. B. Freedman, H, d 97), 180-83. 


rown, "Personality Development 
(1956), 3-68, 58) 
a educational Research (New York, e " 

- Co i y i i i s 
Phi Delta Kappan, XXXIX (1958), 286.9]. " New Horizons in Educational Resear 


nual Review of Psychology, IX 


Social Issues, XII 


Ke) 
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cern by pointing to investigations of the effect of the teacher or of educa- 
tional instrumentalities upon pupil accomplishment. Such investigations 
characteristically produce statements of the order: "teachers who are X 
accomplish learning outcome Y"; procedure A accomplishes Y"; pupils who 
are S accomplish Y." We have only rare instances when this research has 
resulted in statements of the kind: "teachers who are X accomplish learning 
outcome Y through procedure A with pupils S." That is, although a large 
number of variables have been considered in educational research, atten- 
tion has been directed almost exclusively at main effects, with little or no 
attempt to investigate potential interactions among professionally relevant 
variables. The same authors suggest an unfortunate consequence: 


When this failing is combined with the failure to recognize that 
a teacher's behavior may be changed through experience or super- 
vision, the result has been that we have tended to think that 
certain fixed qualities of the teacher are necessary conditions for 
the attainment of learning and have failed to differentiate our 
results according to the kind of teaching assignment the teacher has, 
and according to differences in the teacher's use of instrumentali- 
ties, and according to the changes in the teacher arising from ex- 
perience and supervision. Thus we have not constructed an 
integrated science of teacher classification, curriculum, and method 
as they change with the teacher's experience. 


To assume that'this omission in experimental treatments of educational 
methods is deliberate would be extremely unparsimonious in view of the 
common presumption that the educative act involves interaction among 
such components as those in the illustration. It is more likely that the 
reason lies in unfamiliarity with the designs and analytical models suitable 
for the study of interactions. The finger appears to point at the quality of 
research training available in education. An additional reason sometimes 
adduced for this failing is that it is difficult to apply the appropriate 
research designs in school settings. However, as Stanley!? has ably demon- 
strated, controlled multi-variable experimentation can be conducted in 
"normal" classroom settings; such models are not precluded by any in- 
herent characteristic of the school context. Perhaps the few available ex- 
amples and increased pressure will result in more attempts to conduct such 
research. The contrary arguments are patently arguments ex more. 

The foregoing failing is not limited to the domain of educational 
research, incidentally. Cronbach?' found it appropriate to observe the 
following: 

* Stanley, op. cit. 


"Lee J. Cronbach, "The Two Disciplines of Scientific Psychology," The American 
Psychologist, XII (1957), 671-84. 
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Applied psychologists should a Pre opis cm 
simultaneously. Trennen etis tarac n ny a 
adis "ond t se fest allocation of posong un 
Pacem We can expect some attributes of p eh am 
strong interaction with treatment variables, These wing y ven 
far greater practical importance than the attributes which h: 
little or no interaction. 


As was noted initially, the particu] 
do not exhaust the priority consid 
search nor do they comprise 
such considerations. They m 


ar concerns selected for attention here 
erations in improving educational te 

; i Guise x > of 
a sample of the exceedingly wide range 


H B > existence 
ay serve to illustrate, however, the existenc 
of serious lacunae in the present status of educ 


ational research methodology 
and some unconscionable discre 


i i ssible z shat 
pancies between what is possible and wl 


is done. It has already been acknowledged th 


at there are a large number ol 
probability is high that they 
the basic difficulties have not yet 


exceptions to this criticism 
grow in number but drop in proportion; 
been identified or, if identified, they have not been resolved. 

How may the Situation be remedied? 
magisterial, are as varied as they 


- However, the 


Suggestions, both humble and 
are numerous. Some are perennial: increase 
the quality of research training in graduate 
for educational research, recruit more care ap 
research, etc. Others, such as Symonds'is Suggestion that research activities 


be coordinated at higher Institutional]. levels and that a governmen 

` : : r a “øjant 
Sponsored Institute be established, are more in the nature of the “gia 
steps.” Most, if not all, of the petitions now 


merit and would contribute positively and 
constrained to conclude that we now need to ¢ 


these somewhat independent atte 
marshaled into the 


American Education 
this role 


3 1 Fn rj 
I rograms, provide more deer 
fu f . afiona 

lly Or careers in education 


; have 
on record probably hav 
i ; is 
in varying degree. One 

i 1 OW 
onsider the question of h 


mpts to bring about change can be 
potentia] energy of 
al Research 
and has been more th; 
well to consider: (1) the dir 
influenced, (2) the kinds ofi ce it now has or can develop, (3) the 
persons and institutions influence should be brought to bear, 
and (4) the Strategies and tactics to 


be 
be employed. Such a role seems to 
consistent with any of the rationales for 


i izali The 
a professional organization. I 


Eos i inee for 
Association Is the natural nominee 


iss " lo 
à disinterested bystander. It would : 

H T à c 
in which research behavior should b 


: izationz it d$ 
professional organization; it 
necessary one, 


Percival M. Symonds, “The Or, 


; Sanization of Educat 
States," Harvard Educational Review, XXVII ( 


felt here that the role is also a 


ional Research in the United 
1957), 159.67. 
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So Billie Davis, writing in the Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, begins her brief story of how the public school made it possible for 
her to escape the life of migrancy into which she had been born. Here was 
a child who longed to be part of a community, to participate in relation- 
ships that would be stable and enduring. She had a need for order and 


purpose: 


I was sick of emotional outbursts and purposeless journeys where 
you flipped a coin to decide which direction to go.? 


Her only medium for gaining such order and purpose in her own life was 
the school, where the perhaps rather formal organization of lessons and 
grades, the inflexible, screwed down desks and chairs of the classrooms, 
were seen by the child as meaning a place where there were tasks to do, 
where someone had thought through these tasks, where one thing led on to 
another, and where she too had a place that was hers in the rows of desks. 
This paper is not a plea for formality, heaven knows, but it is interesting to 
me—and perhaps will be to others who, like me, believe in informal group- 
ings, in work planned to meet a child's learning need—that the undoubtedly 
quite rigid teaching of twenty-five years ago in rural America was seen 
by this child as a source of security. That is, it made for security if coupled 
with sympathetic teachers who accepted the child: 


I remember some teachers who had a real genius for making 
strangers feel comfortable. . . . They made me feel that I was ac- 
cepted as a person, and they did it by taking the time and effort and 
thought to know a little of what was me.* 


This acceptance is illustrated by several remembered incidents recounted 
in the article, of which the most telling took place when a teacher asked 
the children in her class to report as an English assignment on some task 
they did at home. These tasks were chosen from a number suggested, such 
as setting the table, ironing clothes, washing dishes. Not one of these could 
the migrant child describe from first hand experience. Perhaps sensing dis- 
tress, the teacher then asked if anyone in the class could suggest other 
tasks. Quickly Billie said, “Making and caring for a campfire,” and added— 
in a flash of inspiration that in saying this she would ally herself more 
closely to the life of the other children—"on vacation.” Her teacher not 
only accepted the suggestion, but praised it as being an especially valuable 
one for its pertinence to forest fire control. For the child this was a key 
incident. She had not only been accepted by her “world of real people,” 


? Ibid. 
* Ibid., p. 338 
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but her suggestion had been praised. She h 
ber of her society. 

Billie Davis’ article is slight, impressionistic—but valuable in that it 
gives a picture of the feelings of the human being in the situation of the 
migrant child. Not all migrant children feel this w 
themselves out of their Situation—varj 
and all want and need acceptance and 


ad become a contributing mem- 


ay, not all want to pull 
ations are infinite—but some do, 
a sense of worth, 
BACKGROUND: Tue MIGRANT Worker AND His CONDITION 
Who are the migratory agricultural workers? 
answer to this question within a reasonable com 
condensation. First of all, it may be said that 
bottom of the barrel, economically, socially, 
the sharecroppers, the small ten 


To try to give any balanced 
pass will require extreme 
in America they are the 
and educationally. They are 
ant farmers of the South who have lost 
their farms to mechanization and have no skill but farming. They are the 
Texas-Mexicans pushed out by the “wetbacks” from across the Rio Grande, 
who will work for less than living wages by United States standards. They 
are people who cannot earn €nough to exist on if they stay home. The 
migrant System thus becomes a kind of pocket for farm people who have 
lost or never had a farm or rea] opportunity and who 
ing, flexibility, or perhaps the drive to make a successful chungs Fano rom. 
merce or industry.5 That migrants can settle down is shown by the fact 
that many of the Okies and Arkies of the '30s—to which group Billie Davis’ 
family belonged— now have small farms or businesses in California. But 
today it is even more difficult for MOst migrants to pull themselves out 
of their wandering life, for almost wholly they are members of minority 
groups, handicapped by language 9r racial barriers as well as by poverty, 


ignorance, and often hopelessness. [n 1951 the President's Commission on 
Migratory Labor estimated that the 


a re were about a million domestic 
migratory workers 7 
People who Work with mj 


are without the train- 


he various 8toups travel as the crops 


ui mostly mage up of southern Negroes, but 
i to Ricans and some Anglos, works in the 
Florida truck Bardens and cj 


anuary and February, some 
s March, however, other 


?rolinas, Virginia and Mary- 
* Ibid. 
^Migratory Labor in American 
Migratory Labor (Washington, D, 
° Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
* Ibid., p. 3. 


Agriculture, Report E r , - - 
C., 1951), pp. 13. 9* the President's Commission 
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land have crops that need to be picked in May and June and again at the 
end of summer; by July New York and Pennsylvania need migrants for the 
pea, bean, and later on the potato harvests.’ Only a few reach New England, 
but increasingly there are migrants picking strawberries, onions and tobac- 
co in the Connecticut Valley, cranberries on Cape Cod in the fall, potatoes 
in Maine, fruit in New Hampshire and Massachusetts? As cold weather 
comes, the groups withdraw south to Florida, and the cycle recommences. 

Similarly, in the Mississippi Valley and all through the middle of the 
country, great numbers of migrants work in Texas in the winter, moving 
north for the cotton harvest, for sugar beets in Colorado, up across the 
country until thousands of Spanish speaking Texas-Mexicans arrive in 
Illinois, in Michigan, in Minnesota and the Dakotas for berries, fruit, and 
vegetable picking at the height of summer.1? 

Finally, there is the "Western Stream," numerically the largest one, 
made up again of Spanish speaking people, but including also Indians in 
increasing numbers. These workers move north from the Arizona cotton 
and carrot fields, and the enormous truck gardens and citrus groves of the 
California valleys, into Oregon for the pea and fruit harvests and then 
south again.!! 

This is a vastly over-simplified picture. There are many more sub-groups, 
many more variations of route than can be mentioned here. Though mi- 
grant families do tend to return to places where they have been before if 
they were fortunate in finding work and good treatment there, still there 
is little planned repetition within these streams. It is only on a very 
large, very distant view that there appears to be regularity and order within 
the situation. At least this is true for the migrants who are United States 
citizens, who are and certainly of right should be free to go where they 
will, when they will. Of the large number of migrants who are contract 
workers from other countries—British West Indians in the East, Mexican 
Nationals and a few Japanese in the Central and Western areas—and of 
the roughly 400,000 illegal Mexicans, the "wetbacks,"!? this paper will not 
treat, since they are almost entirely single men who come without their 
families; except to say that the safeguards as to housing, employment, and 
safety which the contract workers from outside the United States enjoy, while 
minimal, are still far and away better than anything as yet enjoyed by 
Most citizen migrants. For the families of migratory workers who are 
Citizens, movement within the migrant streams is erratic, alternating from 


5 Ibid. 

^"A Petition for the Appointment of a Massachusetts Governor's Committee on Migra- 
tory Agricultural Labor" (Boston, 1959), pp. 5-6. 

? Migr. Lbr. in Amer. Agric, p. 2. x 

" Legislative Interim Committee on Migratory Labor, Migratory Labor in Oregon 
(Portland, Ore., 1958), pp. 13-14. 

7 Migr. Lbr. in Amer. Agric., p. 3. 

18 Ibid., pp. 5, 37-65. 
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times of dawn-to-dark work to periods of no work at all, when groups sud- 
denly move to another place, perhaps nearby, perhaps hundreds of miles 
away, where they have heard that there is harvesting.!: 

Such organization as there is for the individual within this mode of life 
is given by the crew leader system.1> The crew leader (called in the West a 
labor contractor) is a migrant who 


5, or two or thrce of them, 
ailable, he makes a deal with a 
à certain job at a certain time. 
ork for his group—the nucleus of 
—and he is the middleman between 


em from wandering aimlessly from 
9 where and when they may work. 
at the grower is afraid of not having 
ipen, so that he arranges for the crew 
it, idle and unpaid, till conditions are 
has a great deal to do with the actual 
his group. The farmer pays him for the 
ays his people. He agrees with the em- 
ments for 


hard life, may be ignorant, often hardly 
neither by b 
bea helpful mediator for hi 


In Oregon, a stud 
Shows that out of roughly 800 chi 
their parents, 27 a were working et 12 a Soe eae 
oo children 14 to 15 
* Ibid., pp. 90-94. 
1 Ibid., pp. 89-103, 
“Child Workers in Agriculture (Washington 


y of migrant Workers in the summer of 1938 
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years old, some 40 percent were working. Family earnings informa- 
tion collected for a week showed that combined family earnings 
averaged $80.36. Earnings of the wife and children contributed 
$48.00, or more than half of the total earned.!* 


Latest U. S. Department of Agriculture estimates state that the average 
migratory worker earned $859.00 in 1958, from which he had to pay for 
his own and his family's living expenses and transportation. Migrants have 
more than their share of illness and accident. Malnourished, housed in 
tumbledown old houses or row-shacks, exposed to the elements and con- 
stantly on the move, they suffer unusually severe health and safety hazards.*° 
Thus they have major problems in the basic areas of housing, health, wel- 
fare, civil rights, and employment and old age security, to mention only 
the most pressing. 

This situation will not quickly change. Though mechanization in the 
harvesting of some crops has altered farmers’ needs for hands, other crops 
call for more workers. Nor can mechanization fully supersede the human 
being, at least so far as is now seen. Green beans have been harvested by 
machine in New York State for two years now, but only for canning; 
beans to be sold fresh must by state law be harvested by hand. There are 
ain the food processing plants with their need for packers. 
American farms, in point of fact, seem to be becoming more and more 
factory-like, more and more specialized. Increasingly they need large num- 
bers of people for limited periods of time. It is impossible for a rural area 
of itself to supply these numbers, yet they are absolutely necessary at 
harvest time. Now, and for many years to come, our agriculture will de- 
mand seasonal workers who come and move on. The 1951 report of the 
President's Commission on Migratory Labor summed up the life of the 
o the rest of the American society as follows: 


and will rem 


migrants in relation t 


Migratory farm laborers move restlessly over the face of the land, 
but they neither belong to the land nor does the land belong to 
them. They pass through community after community, but they 
neither claim the community as home nor does the community 
claim them. Under the law, the domestic migrants are citizens of 
the United States but they are scarcely more a part of the land of 
their birth than the alien migrants working beside them. 

The migratory workers engage in a common occupation, but 
their cohesion is scarcely greater than that of pebbles on the sea- 
shore. Each harvest collects and regroups them. They live under a 
common condition, but create no techniques for meeting common 


problems. The public acknowledges the existence of migrants, yet 
?5 Ibid. 
? Ibid. 
' pp. 7-12. 


?""Petition for Apmt. of Mass. Gov.'s Comm. on Migr. Agric. Lbr.," 
7 Migr. Lbr. in Amer. Agric., pp. 119-65. 
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declines to accept them as full members of the community. As crops 
ripen, farmers anxiously await their coming; as the harvest closes, 
; ta i 


the community, with equal anxiety, awaits their going.?* 
There have been changes for the better since 1951. Able people in public 
and private agencies have been working as hard 
bring about improvement. There is new legislation in many areas at the 
national and state levels. New programs of various kinds are 
many places there is new community 
grants.?* None of this is enough, but increasingly it does exist and things 
are moving toward real improvement, 
discuss most of these topics. T} 
what is being done in the ed 


as it is possible to work to 


being tried. In 
interest in and acceptance of mi- 


It is impossible, however, to try to 
1€ job is to investigate what is needed and 
ucation of migrant children. 

PROBLEMS or THE Mic 


RANT CHILD IN REGARD TO SCHOOLING 


It is not necessary to paint the 


children of migratory agricultural Workers?! 
family situations, outlined above, 
Negro, moving from Flo 
bers of his crew; 


sort of life most of the estimated 150,000 


lead. The discussion of the 
takes care of it, Whether the child is a 
rida to New York on a truck with the other mem- 


a Spanish-American, picking cotton in Texas or Arizona, 
Sugar beets in Colorado, berries in Michigan 


from the reservation with other 
Pick lettuce; or an Anglo, like 
were described by 


to pull carrots or 
mountain white children who 
ad worked with them as “chawing tobac- 
age at the age of two,” they are children who 
ext from other American children. Though 
they move so often, they m 


migrant camp to another, and a 
ate looks very much like one 


in another, though 
as Florida and N 


ew York. Their travels are what 


3 —in some groups even the father 
may vanish, although the Spanish f. nd to be very close knit, to 
cohere, and to form a ion against the world. There 
often is no single spot 5 "home," 
the Broup Stàys lon 
ns; little can be 
a truck. Few migratory children 
their families around a table. 
of sitting on the shack floor 


wait their turn. If anything 


Or if there is, it is simply a 
Ber than at other places. There 
taken with a family that moves in 
have ever faten with other members of 
Instead, eating is a Catch-as-catch-can process 
cating from the one tin plate while others 
is to allow Some of these children to partake 


shack in a camp where 
are almost no possessio 


? Ibid., p. 3. 
az Migratory Labor Noles, No. | 


0 (1959), pp. 4-8. 
“Child Wrkrs. in Agric 


(py 3 
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more fully in American life, it must be education. Their families cannot 
do it for them. There is nothing in their lives that will link them with 
what Billie Davis called “the world of real people” except what can come 
from outside, from interested agencies and individuals. In this the schools 
have a prime responsibility. 

As one would expect, however, the children of migratory agricultural 
laborers do not easily find their way into the schools, nor succeed once they 
get there. As the Legislative Interim Committee on Migratory Labor of 


Oregon wrote in its 1958 report: 


National studies have demonstrated that the migrants are the 
least educated group in the nation. As a result, many in the migra- 
tory labor stream have no choice but to stay in this kind of work 
because they are unprepared for anything else. Migratory children 
are caught in a tap which is especially difficult for the Spanish- 
speaking families to escape. 


In 1951 the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor put it like this: 


This Commission wishes to reiterate its conviction that the edu- 
cation of the children of migratory farm workers (and their 
parents) is one of the most urgent and most essential of the many 
steps which the Nation can and should take to improve the lot of 
migrants who have for so long been deprived of what the rest of 


us take for granted.?5 


That the situation has not changed appreciably in the intervening years 
is shown by many surveys and studies. 

An analysis of the whys of this educational retardation shows the fol- 
lowing important causes, among others: 

1) As would be expected, the children's mobility cuts into their school 
attendance. Shirley E. Greene, in The Education of Migrant Children, 
found that school enrollment and attendance was quite good in the com- 
pulsory age range for both Negro and white children while the families 
were living in Florida, where they stayed for a considerable period of time, 
but that it dropped to an extremely low figure when studied in Virginia, 
where families knew they were only staying for a few weeks and where they 
saw “this sojourn in Virginia as a last chance to capitalize on the children's 
earning capacity before their return to ..- Florida."?! Increasingly, 
children are attending public school when the family 
but this means that both the beginning and the end of the school year are 


is at its winter base, 


= Legislative Interim Committee, op. cit., p. 43. 
= Migr. Lbr. in Amer. Agric., p. 171. 
"Shirley E. Greene, The Education of Migrant Children (Washington, p. C. 1954), 


pp. 52-59. 
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O: i n ary McC. 
lost and the total time in school often seriously shortened. Mary n 

: i i " 2 . 

Martin, an Arizona teacher, gives a pertinent vignette: 

i 2 


One family entered my school just before Thanksgiving, The 
little girl remembered, “Last year Mama wouldn't let us start 
until after the Valentine's party." I said, 
from Valentine's Day to Thanksgiving?" 
ed, "Oh, we've just been a'comin'."25 


away 
"Where have you been 
and the little boy answer- 


That children themselves m 
ing and that this in turn m 
obvious. Elizabeth Sutton, 
of Migrant Children, N 
Florida, reports: 


ay be distressed by the resulting lack of larn 
ay work to keep them from coming to school is 
Supervisor of a Pilot Project on the Education 
orthampton County, Virginia, and Palm Beach, 


A ten year old newcomer to the school cries, “I can't do that... I 


can't read . . . I ain't never gone to school enough to learn how . . . 
You see we move around a lot."29 


2) Then there is the limited family income, 
puts the most intense pressure on children to wo: 
to do even a little—and particularly 
can do a good deal, for the 
strawberries, 


mentioned earlier, which 


among the beans and 
Of course there are Federal Child Labor 
tk in paid agriculture 
air Labor Standards Act, 


by the attendance officer to go to 
school, because the growers fee]: 


"Most of these fami 
ing the entire famil 
come and the 
off,’’32 


lies come to Colorado 
I 


y. If they cannot do 
Y are needed here. Put pressu 


with the idea of work- 
it, they will no longer 
re on them and they are 


^ Mary McM. Martin, “The Story of Toltec,” i 

? Elizabeth Sutton, "Children on the Move,” Migratory tort (1955), P. y 1. 
” Migr. Lbr. in Amer. Agric, p. 163. : otes, No. 10 (1959), p. 

* Child Wrkrs. in Agric., pp. 1-3. 

= Howard E. Thomas and Florence "Taylor, 


i n "Migrant Fan p N E 
Study of Migratory Families" (New York, 1951), p. $9. Farm Labor in Coloradoz d 
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"I can't go to school now; I have to stay here and mind the 
little "uns so Mama can work," explains a twelve year old Negro 
girl, during my visit to a migrant camp for the purpose of enrolling ` 
the children in school.** 


3) Besides the perfectly realistic need of the family for every last dollar 
that any member can earn, there is the feeling of rejection experienced by 


many migrant children when they do try to go to school. That this is not 


already seen through Billie Davis’ autobiographical 


always so, we have 
Thomas and Taylor, in their study of the 


sketch, but too often it is so. 
situation in Colorado, write: 


ere asked whether their: children attended 
school in Colorado, certain stock replies were usually given at first 
as reasons why children were not m school. ... 

]t was not until after the confidence of some parents was won by 
the Spanish-American staff members during interviews that a differ- 
ent picture of non-attendance emerged which was generally some- 
what on the order of the following: "Our children were sent to 
school. If the schools were not too crowded or if the children were 
not sent home for other reasons, they would come home crying and 
nd them back. Why? Because the other children 


begging us not to ser : 1 
made thers feel that they are different. Their clothes are not so 
clean. Sometimes the shoes are too big or worn out, and the other 


children laugh at them. Our food is not like the food of the 


Anglos and that makes the other children laugh at what our boys 
Then the children have money to buy their 


and girls have to eat. W 

oe at the school cafeteria, they do not know how to buy the 

food or maybe they do not know how to eat as the other children 
a 


do. Then everybody laughs at the children. . . - Everybody laughs 
at them because they speak so funny. Then because they cannot 
understand easily, they are thought to be stupid. When this is told 
to the children, they are hurt and they cry. . . . They stand by the 
side and are called names and made to feel ashamed. . . . Juan is 
the biggest boy in his class. Even the teacher thinks he is dumb. 
But believe me, he has never had a chance to go to school. So you 

ren home—not to make them work, but be- 


see, we keep our child ) vork, 
Gu it is a so bad as seeing them come home crying.'?* 


When parents W 


This long excerpt speaks for itself. When children feel inferior, rejected, 
"dumb," what wonder if they do not carry on what is under the best of 
circumstances a difficult struggle for them and for their families—the 
attempt to go to school? Add to all the other things that make them 
different another language— Spanish, Navajo— or English spoken with so 
extreme an accent that teacher and other children cannot understand 
them, as is true of many of the Negro children, one sees how hard it is for 


these children not to feel strange left out, unwanted. 


* Sutton, loc. cit. 


%“ Thomas and Taylor, op. cit, PP- 87-88. x th. BR X) 
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There is little that migrant parents, themselves illiterate or nearly so, 
can do to add to their children’s education. Time and resources 
Most migrant families possess no books; there is simply 
for learning in these homes. It is true that recently some f 


are lacking. 
no background 


amilies have been 
acquiring T.V. sets, which may become potent sources for educ 


the children. One may question the calibre of knowledge 
this T.V. viewing, knowing the sort of progr 
the children only see how other people 
their houses are like, this will be some 
programs geared to meet the real needs of these people. 

It has been said that migrant parents are 
school attendance, and we h 
views show, howey 


ation for 
resulting from 
am that will be chosen. Yet if 
customarily cat, dress, cook, what 
thing. One wishes there could be 


negative about their children's 


deepest desires of many migrant 
allowing the seasons,» A crew 

in Florida felt that schooling for their 
children was j ect them from people who would exploit 
ter jobs. Some wanted their children to go 
through high school and on to college. They wanted their children to be: 


"Doctors, teachers, nurses, bookk 
ployment office work 


or prize fighters,"26 


cepers, preachers, singers, em- 
€rs—and three w; 


anted their sons to be boxcrs 


"I wish I could 


Y put my children through school s 1 ould 
Bet a job and be something, "a 8^ school so they cou 


E an illiter 
Of course this a 


ates and do the same work. 


flects the parents’ attitudes toward keeping their children 
rked; 


in school. One father rema 


ee s 8 They work at the same 
make sense.''38 d 9 School. You know that don't 


?' Division of Home Missions, National Cou 
"Excerpts from the Findin 


gs of a Pilot Project į . rist in the U. S. A., 
Migratory Negro Farm Workers in the Atla c Parent Edu 
? Ibiq., p. 5. 


s cation with a Crew of 
ntic Coast Stream” (New York, 1957), p. 3. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid, 
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helping them to become what they have it in them to be, then there would 


be strong parental backing. 


PROBLEMS OF THE SCHOOLS IN REGARD TO MIGRANT CHILDREN 
as it now exists in many parts of the county fails 


If the school program 
aderstand why. The schools 


to meet the needs of migrant children, we can ur 
are faced with a problem of the greatest complexity. A school system in an 
area where migrants are important to the agricultural economy may face 
à sudden doubling or tripling of the total school population for a period 
of a few months or perhaps only for a few weeks. Where are the housing, 


the equipment, the teachers for such a situation? For example, here is 


Pinal County, Arizona, the fourth largest ¢ 
small town of Eloy in this county has a normal popula- 


however, it skyrockets literally 


otton producing county in the 


United States. The 
tion of 5000. When the migrants arrive, 
15.000. The town has two large eleme 
difficult to absorb the added numbers of 


; ntary schools with fifty 
overnight to i sides Y 


teachers, but even so it is 
children.39 


The financial burden of this sudden c n ma 
em can handle. Though migrant families increase the 


rity through their work and their spending and 
y livelihood possible by harvesting its basic 
s and so pay no property tax toward the 
the resident school population may 
em. It is understandable that 


influx of children may be more 


than a small school syst 
total wealth of the commu! 
in fact may make the communit 
crops, they are not property WHS 
school budget. A doubling or tripling of 


ng expense for the syst 
es school officials should not make much of an 


ierant children in. One superintendent wrote: 
gra 


be an overwhelmi 
under these circumstance 
effort to bring all the m 
rom one to three years behind in grade 
standard tests. Most of our schools are 
^ rercrow 
not equipped to handle retarded youth... . W ith overcrowded 
: d I erloads for teachers. irregular attendance and confusion 
acilities, overloads PM o , IT. apprec i 
of enrollment and attendance records, you will appreciate our 


3 . he made to attend.” 
hesitancy in requesting they be mac 


yn that some superintendents have a remarkable 


“The children are f 
placement, as determined by 


Yet several studies have shov 
grasp of this confusing situat 


should be taken to improve it, 
attendanc 


ion and are genuinely concerned that steps 


41 even going so far as to 
e of all children in compliance with the 


'take to the roads 


themselves to insure the 


laws,”42 
A report of the Oregon State Bureau of Labor to the Interim Committee 
of th ; 


? Martin, of. cit., p. 109. 
“ Thomas and Taylor, op. cit., P- 89. 
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Migratory Labor and the Governor's Inter-Agency Committee on Agri- 
on ? 
cultural Labor gives an excellent analysis of the problems school 
trators face in trying to mcet the needs of the migr 


adminis- 
ant child: 


1. There is no consistent way in which to gain sufficient informa- 


tion on the previous school record of the migrant children. ‘The 
lack of system to maintain continuity of school record informa- 
tion along the migrant trail has reached extremely serious 
proportions and handicaps both the school and the child. 

2. The school authorities have had little guidance from well- 
qualified specialists in migrant child education, Educators who 
are well intentioned, but lack knowledge, have 
them but their own ingenuity. This are: 
sarily relates itself to the teacher training centers and to the 
educational research centers, which h 


ave not yet fully faced the 
realities of the situation which their colleagues in migrant 
areas must face, 


nothing to guide 
1 of the problem neces- 


nough teachers for the 22 
Bone to a lot of €xpense for the extra 7 or 8 
st be carried throughout the year. 

problems naturally rise from short budgets, 
defeatism on the Part of school officials. The 


€ 3 responsiveness makes pleas for 
special financing seem like a rather futile gesture. The result of 
the problems facing [administrators] goes beyond their inability 


1 ‘em. Through apathy and through reluctance “to 
Stick out their necks” 


s” on an unpopular issue, they further the 

irn ro i Stigma to the migrant child. Acceptable 
r Standards are lowered in the cas igrant 

child. This has a , : Case of the mig 


ellin bsycl l : F dd 
knows it... and feels ib" ological effect because the chilc 


00 who start the 


€ à chance of providing the 
mple, in Hollandale, Min- 


ity effort to get the chi 
school: 


? "Excerpts from "The Educatio; f i as 
"vs P ton of the Migrant Child (Washington, D. C., 1958), 
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Local school officials, church groups, growers and those who 
recruited workers joined with officials of the U. S. Department of 
Labor's Wage and Hour Division and of the State in an educational 
campaign to make room for the migrant children in the schools and 
to see that they attended. A minister and a priest urged members of 
ations to tell their migrant employees that all school- 
age children should be in school. A grower who recruited Spanish- 
American workers prepared his contracts in Spanish. In these he 
told the workers about the Minnesota school attendance law and 
the Federal minimum age provision which makes employment of 
children under 16 during school hours illegal. The local area ' 
newspaper helped people to look at the needs of migrants and 


their children, including schooling.** 


their congreg: 


t now can state, “Attendance of the migrant children 
re eager to learn and to take advantage of the oppor- 
where community attitudes are negative, where 
ant goes to school beyoud the seventh 


cker,” +8 the public schools cannot stand 


The superintenden 
has been good. They a 
tunity given them,” But 
“When a migr 


townspeople say, 
a good bean pi 


grade, you've ruined 
public opinion. Since sc 
the best of conditions, 
pen till attitudes are altered. 7 l 

Granted a favorable community attitude and a school administration 
which does its best, it is still the principal of the individual school and 
most of all the classroom teacher who bear the brunt of trying to fit in 
migrant children and meet their needs. The Oregon Legislative Interim 


Committee on Migratory Labor writes: 


A ool integration of migrant children is 
out against n 5 g 
difficult under 
and little can hap 


community rejection is the final straw, 


ren who arrive one day unannounced 

for some other region as suddenly is some- 
The content of instruction to be given chil- 
1 ially older ones, requires careful consideration. Lan- 
dren, especia ri salth and personal hygiene standards, clothing, 
guage barriers, me and transportation must be added to the 
m vcram, ans difficulties may be encountered in the 
nsi Vidi migrant children, cran, cuni duces iens 
in oral and written skills, arrive 1n a classroo at na 


s E 
i zace for eight months. 
ing together at à normal | 


The lack of records for child 


and who may depart 
thing of a handicap. 


Or again from Oregon: 

ittee on Children and Youth, When the Migrant 

Fs sal agg Cor Better Community Living (Washington, D. C., 1955), 

ilies Come Again: 

pp. 4-5. 
“Ibid, p. 4. " ieci 
^ Division of Home Missions, ". - - Piot zd 
Legislative Interim Committee, op. et» 
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To the teacher the migrant child is a stranger who comes in tie 

or will soon leave. The teacher may or may not recognize 

various problems confronting the migrant child. In any event the 

teacher has to work within some limitations: . . 

1. She must give attention to the newcomer without abandoning 
the resident group or losing headway in the normal curri ulum. 

2. With bilingual children, she must work hard on basic word 
knowledge and vocabulary before achieving comprchension 
of normal subject matter, 

3. She has had little or no training in dealing with this particular 
problem to equip her to understand and guide these children 
toward constructive learning. 

4. She has no information as to the 
ground in terms of actual cl 
for information to the prev 
all...orthe migr 
tion arrives, 

5. She has no in-service training 
migrants in the community, 
of shared discussion o 
similar communities, 

6. The influx of mi 
and strained school faciliti 
resident child popul 


child's previous school bac k- 
assroom and text work. If she writes 
Jl, she may get no answer at 
one by the time the informa- 


ious scho 
ant child may be g 


in the problems relating to the 
nor does she have the advantage 
n the problem with other teachers of 


dren often means over-loaded classes 


es because the school is geared to the 
ation.48 


ance, 
aids, some teachers have 


s Billie Davis: childhood, Teachers who have had no 
who simply hay 


: : = to Olpe with the problem we best they 
can in their normal classroom setting, have stil] been 
child that he was w 


helped to learn. 


boy of middle-gr 
but wa 


met the needs of 


able to convey to the 
and that he would be 
ltec" tells of a Mexican 
the blue book” (a primer) 
alone in the cl 
Anglo Migrant chilc 


elcome, "he 
Mary Martin 


ass was tall enough 
* : "ipe nd of two lren from Tennessee 
arrived just in time to illustrate from their Own experience a geogra- 
phy lesson on the Mississippi River,49 There are ways eae even 
the worst of conditions, yet this is not to say that is should ie it up to 
warm-heartedness and luck. There has to be Planning at Mts levels, and 
in the recent Past this has been beginning to happen any: , 


who 


* “Excerpts from ‘Educ. of Migr. Child,» (Washi " 
^ Martin, loc. cit., p. 110, Ington, D, c, 1958), p, 3-4, 
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ATTEMPTS TO MEET THE PROBLEMS 


What are some of the educational experiments of merit, both in school 
and supplementing school, which have been carried on in the past few 


years? 

One of the outstanding programs of these years has been that developed 
by Fresno County, California. Fresno is one of the places where the popula- 
p at harvest time, and where the schools were almost literally 


tion leaps u 
“cotton kids” arrived. These children spoke no English 


bursting when the 


at home, were in need of shoes, food, clothing and medical care if they 


were to be able to attend school, and it was recognized that if they were to 
be taught, not just passed on untouched, something must happen to the 


curriculum.? In 1954 nineteen school districts in western Fresno County 


joined together to explore better 
Teachers, nurses, a 
s of the total dilemma, developing materials 


ways of working with migrants and to 


pool their findings. ttendance and child-welfare people 


worked on their own segment 
and methods. 

Teaching began to be done through a s 
pupils were given problems of immediate personal 1m} 
program was different, but there were basic similarities, such as enough 
material and small enough class size so that teachers were not over- 
whelmed; quick pinpointing of children's needs as soon as they came in 
so that despite a short time in school, something would happen while 
and a real warmth of welcome for each child. New 
rogram. In each class there was a 


ort of workshop method, in which 
sonal importance. Each class 


they were there; 
given an orientation p 


each child's skills in th 
el through grouping and individual instruction. 


ing allowed concentrated work on vocabulary, 
vas recognized that these children needed 
d community living, and so there were 
grams, health and safety educa- 
a strong guidance program. 


teachers were 
systematic analysis ot e Three R's, after which he 
was taught at his own lev 
Small groups for English teach 
concepts, and pronunciation. 


to learn the basic skills of home an 
industrial arts proi 


out to the families, and 


It v 


homemaking programs, 


tion which would reach jT i : ele 
: stil A care; home nursing; plan 
The homemaking program included child care; g; planning 


balanced diets with available foods; remaking clothing; building furniture. 
The industrial arts program taught skill with hand tools and basic materi- 


als such as wood, brick, and cement; care and repair of simple machines; 
ho $ . H E 
: and plumbing. Guidance work with these 


use of the tractor; electricity; 
f self-respect and self-confidence and the 


children emphasized the building © 


value of education. Vocational counselling was given. | 
The schools evaluated the success of what they taught in terms of their 


pupils’ spontaneous reactions. Health teaching was considered good when 
with the Crops," Journal of the National 


© Helen C. Wood, “Children Who Move 
Education Association, XLVII (1958), PP- 170-72. 
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more foods were tried in the cafeteria, when local milk sales went up, when 
more families went to the medical clinics. Saf, 
when there were fewer accidents 
broken glass and rusty metal. 
used outside of cl 


attendance went up. The schools felt they h 


and when camps began to clear away their 
when it began to be 
y in their school work, 
ad made progress when they 
few migrant children in the 
in 1957 all sixty did.91 [n terms of 
€n and their parents and of effective- 
tanding regular-term programs now 


eighth grade went on to high school, 
imaginativ: 


ingly good job of educating tigrar 
€gular term. Among these is 


i i : : i in 
Oregon, which can Say in 9f the situation published 


s à thorough study 
January of 1959: 

The State Depar 
responsibility where 
in these communitie 
assumed the obligati 
enter the state of Or 


tment of Education P 


- assumes its share of 
Seasonal workers 


are concerned. Public schools 
S where Seasonal labor is required have long 


on to educate the children of the laborers who 
egon during the time school is in session.52 


: : -t.53 but 
were all noted in this report,5? b 


It is emphatically agreed among princi 
migratory children Shall not he Segregated from the permanent 
children. but should be assimilated ; 


In support of this Solution to the Proble 


Migrant childr: 


en haye much 
cussion. Their t 


to Contribute 
Tavel and work 


€Xperience 
° Move with the Crops, Report and recommendations of the 
ducationa] Program for Mi 


igrant Children (Fresno, Calif., 
t of Education in "rati j 
Agency Committee on Migratory Labor, “ y t saaton w 
Schools” (Salem, Ore., 1959), p. 1. 9 
? Ibid., p. 97. 
“Ihid PP. 3, 6. 
= Ibid., p. 19. 


to the classroom dis- 
Bive them a practical 


s : x: 
ith the Governor's oul 
Tkers' Children in Orego 


————S S 
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knowledge of geography and arithmetic. They adjust rather quickly 
to new environments.?6 


and: 


Many of the teachers and the children look forward to the coming 
of the migrants, especially if the boys and girls are returning to 


the school.5* 


The language problem is mentioned—a great many Oregon migrants are 
Spanish speaking—but it is said that the "teacher's knowledge of Spanish 
is not necessary or even desirable since children learn much more readily 


if they are forced, to this extent, to speak English."5* In short, despite 


admitted problems, Oregon administrators feel that they have been reason- 


ably successful in integrating migrant children into the regular schools, 
nd in teaching them there using the same 


especially the elementary schools, a ; 
as mentioned that easier textbooks 


materials the resident children use. It w 
for the use of the migrant children would help?? and that "the school 
al teachers who can give special attention to the 
"(9 but there has been no major reorganization 
of curriculum at any level or in any schools, as is the mas in Fresno County, 

Similarly, in Pennsylvania migrant children enroll in the regular public 


schools during the time their families are in the state: 


should provide remedi 
migratory children's needs, 


ar 1958 fall term in 13 counties of Pennsylvania, 
x vere enrolled in public schools, 202 of them 
. . About 40 of the 252 migrant pupils 
ore than a month and a half.® 


During the regul 
252 migrant children v 
in the elementary grades. . 
remained in Pennsylvania schools m 


Here again the children are placed in appropriate grades vy are taught 
according to their individual needs, but there is no special program set 
up for them during the regular school term. Since so few of them slay, in 
the Commonwealth even as long as à month and a half, such a program 


would be most unlikely, even if possible. — . va 
New York State, which has a long reputation of enlightened legislation 
Pis n a similar situation as far as the regular- 


and concern for migrants, is i à 
term schooling of s Rm; children is concerned. I have found no special 
Publications on this subject, but I have talked with the principal of the 


"Ibid. p. 18. 
" Ibid., p. 19. 
™ Ibid., p. 20. 
” Ibid., p. 27. 
” Ibid., p. 28. m ort, 1958: Pennsylvania Migratory Labor 
" Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, “Final Report, 1759: y. 
Program” (Harrisburg, 1959), p- 7- 
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King Ferry elementary school and know what is done oe ped isi 
is pertinent because in King Ferry, a Sidney cross-roads "i Te a 
Cayuga, is located the largest labor camp in the stata, King i psi ie = 
run by the Southern Cayuga Agricultural Cooperative, which houses 

to 2000 migrants at the peak of the season. M se Du Le 
school opens, but some remain for the potato harvest. Their children : 
welcomed at the school. A school bus is sent to the cam 
and to return them. Two special teachers are employed for a period. a 
approximately a month and a half when the children remain. There is à 
classroom for beginners and one for older 
school before; other children are 
I have talked with migr 
affection for it and loy 


any of these have left before 


p to pick them up 


children who have not been in 


assimilated into the regular classroom 
ant children who h 


alty to it were gre 
"their school" as the best time in the 
her interviews with migrants in Florid 


ad been to the school, and their 

at. They spoke about the time in 
Y i i s [rom 

year. Edmonia Davidson quotes fror 


a 


Most parents and children liked the schools in NewYorkState.'" The 
teachers take more interest in the children," ** 
let people call you names," “W 
and swimming and cooking and sewing. I learned how to take 
stale bread and put it in milk and fry it to make it taste good, and 
how to make cakes and s 


alads. I learned how to make dresses and 
hats; I made all these skirts I wear now,” 62 


The teachers wouldn't 
c had gym in the afternoon, dancing 


Within the regular school program, even if the period of attendance 15 


short, it is possible to provide experiences that 


are meaningful for migrant 
children, 

Hoopeston, Illinois, 
couraging migr: 
attitudes of 


is a community th 
ant children to go to scho 
acceptance toward them: 


Pa. fi 
at has been successful in € 


: nar j ity 
ol and in building community 


A woman who had t 
classes about the Lat 


many years told her 

. ! in-Americans and their background before 

the migrant children came to school for the first time. As a result 
the local boys and girls were ea 


Ber to share sch 


ool with the migrants 
and to learn m m.63 


ore about the 


The Hoopeston Superintenden 
States Conference on PI 
Kalamazoo 


t of Schools, re 
anning Education 
» Michigan, in May, 1957, told h 
school problems: 


Porting to the North Central 
for Agricultural Migrants at 
ow he dealt with a few of the 


“How can we know ahe: 


‘ i ad of time how m 
children will come and wh 


à any migrant school 
at grades they will be in? Close coopera- 
arent Education . 1 
T- 


n 


Division of Home Missions, ". 


- . Pilot Project in p. 
' Federal Interdepartmental Co 


1 1 Dy p. 6. 
mmittee, op. cil., p. 
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tion with the Labor Employment Service helps. . . . It is never as- 
sumed that there will be fewer children than in the previous year.” 

“How can children be placed in school to their best advantage? 
In Hoopeston two classrooms are provided at the migrant camps 
where most of the workers live. These two classrooms are for first 
grade migrant children. All the first grade migrants are placed in 
these special rooms and teachers are provided during the time mi- 
grant children are present.” 

“The second grade children all go to one school but are mixed 
ade children. The children above grade two 
five other elementary schools in order to 


with other second gr 
are distributed in the 
equalize the load s- 

“A number of persons believe that the reading level of a child is 
the best single factor to use in grade placement. After that is used 
as a basis for tentative placement the teacher should consider other 
factors to help reassign the child, if necessary.” . 

"Schools in Hoopeston whose pupils are mostly resident children 
‘made bids’ for some of the migrant children to attend to play on 
their elementary school baseball teams.” 

“How are schools financed? In Hoopeston the two large com- 
panies which employ the workers assist directly by supplying two 
classrooms with janitor service and by supplying books for migrant 
children... . 

It was emphasized . - - 
for the migrants had to be a cooper 
order to sustain any gains made from year to year. 


that in the Hoopeston situation planning 
ative, community activity in 
64 


first school systems mentioned as doing 
the regular school term have all 
n schools have been notably 
in interest almost up to the present. But in the 
taking place, and this is of the first 
in the South during much of 


It has been not by chance that the 
a good job for migrant children during 
been in the far West or the North. Souther 
slow to move and lacking 


ments are now 


South, too, improve z 
ildren live 


importance, since most migrant ch 


the normal school year. l u u 
Attendance laws in the South even now are generally fairly lax. For 
example: 
i equires 120 days of attendance during the 
; - equires 12 $ ; 
Eu T In ords, a migrant child—any child— 


1. In other W 


175-day school tern 
about one th 


may be absent up to 
of the attendance law 


ird of the time without violation 


And: 


to require full attendance but is so worded 
: a child has been absent three 


Virginia law purport 
: ae ken unless 


that no action can be ta 
" Paul E, Blackw |, Report of Two Conferences on Planning Education for Agri- 
i. UCKWOOC 4 
1 d 57 . 13-14. 
cultural Migrants (Washington, D- C., 1957), PP 


" Greene, op. cit., p. 60. 
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consecutive days without excuse. Thus a migrant child can skip two 
days and attend one for as long as he likes without £e 


ar of legal 
reprisal.96 


Then there has been the "crop vacation,” which is: 


the practice of closing the schools e 
so that the children may be avail 
of the Federal Fair Labor Stand 


ntirely during a harvest peak 
able for work without violation 


Ordinarily such vacations 

term at some other time of 
resident children, but works 
children who are usually 


Since the report of the President's 
programs have been set u 
Northampton, Virginia, h 
attendance of migrant chi 


ards Act or state attendance laws. 
are made up by extending the sc hool 
year. This compensates in the case of 
an educational injustice on migrant 
Bone when the make-up period occurs." 


1 $ [4 ‘ever M 
Committee. in 1951, however, pe 
i 5 "lorida, anc 
P in the South too, Palm Beach, Florida, a 
i H —: schoo. 

ave cooperated in a program to increase scho 


*5 Ibid. 


Idren: 


The state and county school systems . . . made a study of educa- 
tional needs of migrant children in the area, that disclosed the 
fact that a significant number of the same children enrolled in 
these two county school systems year after year. The cooperating 
8roups decided to embark on à project to improve teaching tech- 
niques... ; to institute better referral and transfer records, and to 


find better S possibilities and problems. 
by a special research fund 
ral Life and Labor—jointly 
worked as a member of the 
ool systems, met with indi- 
, and served on community 
: anging her time to correspond with the movements 
of migrant families, 
Some of the results included: 


Two extension classes for teachers, conducted 


nd aimed at Providing * 
development of an outli 
rograms for 


n. Employme 
"helping teachers" ; 


81ve greatest attent 
transfer card System ( 
for charting a pupil's 


by the two Florida 


i oms in Northampton te 
B language. Introduction of the 
developed by Hie. V3 Office of Education) 
“demonstration 
learn such things as 
ng tables, while girls 
foods, Working with 


to the Education of 
ublisheq es 


Migrant Childre 
Migrant Children 


 Ibid., p. 63. 


*5 Lazelle D. Alway, Will You Make a School? 


(New York, 1957), p. 11. 
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This kind of two-state project reflects a new interest in the education of 
minority group children. 
Only recently the attitudes of some teachers toward the migrant children 


were rejecting: 


One boy admitted getting whippings twice a day for being late 
and one seventh grade girl was thinking of quitting school because 
she had been whipped for not knowing a lesson she did not under- 
stand,®? 


But a tremendous change in the sort of handling recommended has taken 


place: 


Florida endorses the following teaching procedures: grouping 
children in small sections of ten or twelve according to their reading 
level for two or more reading lessons a day; encouraging children 
to take home supplementary readers and library books to read to 
arents; creating independent work-type activities related to 
arts; provision of regular time for children to share 
ead; making every lesson a reading, spelling, lan- 


their p 
the language 
what they've r 


ERES HET |sson... 
guage and writing lesso . » cs 
To make the classroom a happy, livable learning home, Florida 


schools arrange seats informally; set up library centers; display 
hobbies and collections; provide spaces for children to play quiet 
games; and have developed craft centers, science pr gei. and "i 
centers. They have found bulletin boards a Tapas and use the 
blackboards in interesting ways. They also have health and music 


centers, T 
and procedures are very much easier to talk about 


still there is a change of mood, a desire to 
and to help teachers 


Granted that these aims 
than to produce in cold fact, = 
make education meaningful to migrant children 

roblems successf 
E de po aus numbers of migrant children Aus m ein 
32,000 children with Spanish surnames withdrew from 
go north with their families, and 12,000 Negro 
are developing improved programs. 
asis of nationality back- 


ully. 


ters (in one year 
school, presumably to 


i + " " m "T " 
children did likewise),** communities ^ 
anish-Americans on the 


,a great many communities have found Ways 
In Seguin, Texas, for instance, all Spanish 
nded Juan Seguin School, partly because 
tered them there, partly because by the 


Though segregation of Sp 
ground has long been illegal 
of doing this in the schools.” 
speaking children regularly atten 
through custom their parents Teg} 


" ài " pp. 5-6. 
80 Dre: M “Pilot Project...» PP- 9? , . . 
70 woe E ob c an of Migrant Youth," Speech to N.AS.S.P. (Philadelphia, 
. Cohen, 
1959), p. 3. 
? Blackwood, op. cit., p. 16. 


" Greene, op. cit., p. 38. 
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im 9 exa d yailable " 
xas the other two avai 
time the migrant parents returned to T 
Br e.c 


i r! g en 
schools were filled to capacity by the Anglo children who had be 
mentary 
registered early. 


It appears that F. C. Weinert and Jefferson Bree Sc mesg ao 
strictly limited capacities, not to be exceeded, Whereis Juar Pr te 
seems to have an unlimited capacity to absorb all the Laun : Tied 
who arrive late. Result: Most of the Latin elementary ees E 
all the migrant children and virtually all the overcrowding : 
concentrated at Juan Seguin.73 


But: 


This pattern of practical segregation is breaking down. There he 
evidence that each year more Latin parents take the initiative ir 
registering their children at F. C. Weinert and Jefferson — 
It is still predictable that all migrant children who return to uto 
in Seguin after the first month will be found at Juan Seguin. 


: Ba cult itizens 
As Spanish speaking parents become more aware of their rights as citi 
and their children’s rights, the 


cratic patterns. Eventuall 
direction. But of course, 


y can do their part in overcoming — 
y even the migrant parents will move ag ken 
this change can only be successfully carried ie 
if the community is willing, at least to some extent, to go along with } 
and to accept a larger degree of assimilation. 


ae Sao ional 
Some Texas communities have instituted. very adequate educati 
programs in the past few years. One s 


; d 
uch is the Edinburg Consolidate 
Independent School District, where: 


able in which to distribute the approxi- 
mately 2000 children who enroll beyond the 6000 present when 
School begins. In this d 


1 &—though the class Size may swell to fifty-two at the 
time of peak load. 


™ Ibid., p. 40. 
^ Ibid. 
* Blackwood, of. cit., p. 15. 


st 
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bein property owners will accept such an assessment to improve the 
schools, in a town where it is made necessary by the large number of 
untaxed migrant families whose children must be educated, the program 
must be on solid ground. 

What southern states such as Florida and Texas do for migrant children 
in their schools is of the greatest importance. Only as their educational 
programs improve and their schools reach out to all the migrant children 
this group begin to approximate that of resident 
are marked improvements is hopeful. Much more 
1, but the process is beginning. So 
inter months in the South, they will 
r them educationally for the bulk 


can the education of 
children. That there 
in the way of improvement is needed 
long as migratory families spend the w 


be dependent on what the South can offe 
of their children's education. Schools in the South are crucial to this whole 


problem. 
Meanwhile, sever 
under their State Departments 
while they are in the arca. New Jersey 
New York began in 1951 with a pilot summer school (run by the Division 
of Home Missions and the Utica Area Migrant Committee),*? Wisconsin in 
1953,78 and at present these states and Ohio,? Michigan,*? Pennsylvania,5! 
Colorado,®2 Illinois,” California,** and undoubtedly others have signifi- 


cant programs. 

It is obviously im 
Certain things seem 
yet: 


al northern states have set up summer school programs 
of Education, to reach the migrant children 
has run such a program since 1947,76 


t in detail on all these programs. 


possible to commen 
however. Attendance is voluntary, 


to be generally true, 


as nearly as good as that of 


f the schools w 1 
de his bicycle ten miles [to 


i o 
The holding power pog fo 


our regular public schools. - 
meet the school bus]? 
* New Jersey Department of Labor and Industry, Thirteenth Annual Bureau of Migrant 


Labor Report. (Trenton 1958), p. 19- 

3 " Mabel Lewis Hopper and Marjorie Cantor, 
pos (New York, 1953), p. 82. 
"8 Greene, op. cit p- 54. i 
ane C oa den on the Ottawa County Summer School for Mi 

(Curtice, Ohio, 1958). 

G Bay County Board of 
Sunty, Mich., 1956). 

P ' Report on the Pennsy 
ark, Pa., 1958). 

ioe orato Department of Educa 
9 AI (Denver, 1957). 

w F E 
ay, op. cit., pp. 17 18. nij Tomorrow, 


“Migrant Farm Workers in New York 


grant Children" 


“Bay County School for Migrant Children” (Bay 


Education, 
‘or Migrant Children (University 


niversity School f 
Summary: Migrant E 


lvania State U 
f ducation Projects, 


tion, «General 


» Report on the Education Project for 


BA e 

Educati Sufficie 

S on Today—Self u f, 1958). " 

Casonal Farm Families (Santa Clara County Amort a - State Education Department 
New york, t Children" (Albany, 1957), p- b. 


University of the State of 


Pilot Project: Summer School Education of Migran 
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And this in spite of the fact that summer is h 
least the older children can legally add to the f 
summer programs are something migrant Parents and children want. 

The summer schools have been freer to experin 
meet the needs of the migrant children th 
schools, Obviously there is no problem of interference with the regular 
classwork of resident children. Nor are there 
ject matter or grade standards. 
truly hand-tailored to the children, 
curriculum plans, to See some gro 
tional school progr. 
them. 


abitually the time when at 
amily income. Evidently the 


lent with curriculums to 
an have most of the regular 


any set requirements as to sub- 
Instead, the summer programs can be 
and it is interesting, in studying various 
ups daring to break 


away from Conven- 
ams as time goes on, while 


others stick quite closely to 


The objectives of many of the 
expressed in the Pennsylvania 
neglected migrant chi 
term,’ 


ams are frankly like those 
Report, “to help prepare educationally 
assroom work during the regular school 
ould quarrel with this aim. New York's is 
9 watch a gradual moving from almost sole 
ion in the Three R's in the first year of the program, 


social Studies, art, and music: 


rhythmic response ob- 

at achieved by children 
hool Program of similar length. One child stated 
s playing he could “see the flowers tearing 


ancing over that green, green 


A teacher in the New York Program said that: 


“Basicall 


t -*. is to teach the children the funda- 
mentals at their own levels of achievement in reading, numbers, 
A equal 1Mportance is instruction in 
Tespect, and respect for Others,” 88 


Boals seems to have been reached 
The Wisconsin sum 
of the curriculum plan 
Wisconsin, in 1953, spo 
Instruction, the Wisc 


Welfare Council, 


er s i i 
mer school program, Perhaps the most imaginative 
S, 1$ worth a rather 


carefu] study. Held in Waupun, 
nsored by the Wisconsin State Department of Public 


nsin Commission on Human Rights, the Wisconsin 
the Wisconsin Migrant 


[9] 


Committee, and the Waupun 
? "Pennsylvania Migrator Labor Pro, : » 
p. 3. B y braim: A Summary (Washington, D. C., 1958), 
ar University of State of New York, op. cit., P- 15. 
Ibid. 
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Counci E ; i 89 j jecti 
incil on Human Relations,*? its objectives were broadly conceived: 


(a) to provide a meaningful and worthwhile educational experi- 
ence for migrant children based on their common needs and 
interests. 

(b) to develop units of instructional materials which may be used 


in regular classrooms with migrant children. 
(c) to determine the types of materials which would more ade- 


quately meet the educational growth of the migrant child. 
(d) to discover a potential contribution which migrant children 
could make toward the enrichment of schools in which they be- 


come active enrollees. 
(€) to explore the possibilities of a summer education program 


which may be employed to fill in the gaps which migrancy has 
created in their school experience.?? 
orthy in these objectives: first the interest 


Two things seem especially notew 
als for the use of migrant children in 


in developing instructional materi 
regular classrooms, which inevitably led the people working in the Wis- 
consin program to an intelligent evaluative analysis of the curriculum they 
uscd and their methods of presenting it; and second, their concern for 
discovering contributions which the migrant children themselves could 
make, a concern which immediately set up an atmosphere of respect for 


the indivi 
idual. 
is school, of his need to 


There was sensitive awareness of the child in th 
ccess, to love and be 


to learn and to experience su 
and needs were the base on which 


ave the program a preeminently 
and made the migrant child 
The children were seen 


be secure, to belong, 
loved.’ The chiidren's characteristics 
the curriculum was planned, and this g 
humane climate, one which fostered growth 
Part of the “world of real people” from the start. 
realistically. It was stated that: 

attern of the migrant child has been subjected 


Developmental learning experiences 
ust recognize this in her planning 


The educational p 
to many interruptions. - 
have been limited, the teacher m 


and teaching.9? 
Among the problems discussed was need for growth in English: 
iven a wide background 


The children should hear many stories, be g 


"Curriculum Studies Project, 


™ Greene, op. cit., p. 154. 
1953" (Madison, Wisc.), 


m 
State of Wisconsin, Departmen 


Sch V 
p. R^ for Migrant Children, Waup 


Public Instruction, 


t of 
Summer, 


un, Wisconsin, 


AS Ibid, pp- 6-7. 
“Ibid, p. 7. 
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of experience . . . , and have the opportunity to practice in worth- 
while situations so as to develop their fluency. . . .% 


Their natural appreciation of music, their strong sense of rhythm, their 
love for color were recognized, with all that these imply of innate creativity, 
which should be fostered.?* Their limitations in numerical conce 


pts were 
stated: 


Although there is a great need for the children to know how 
to use money . . . mathematical skills m 


ay be totally undeveloped. 
The use of play stores, postoffices, gara 


ges, is very beneficial . . .95 


It is often assumed that migrant children at least know 
geography because of their travels. But, 


involves only roads and camps that lo 
actual fact, 


where they a 


something about 
as mentioned earlier, their traveling 
ok alike, no matter how remote. In 
most of these children know very little about the regions 


re or have been. This is recognized in the Wisconsin program: 


» they confused state names with city 
names. .. . "I don't know, I was in the truck," [they said]. An 
awareness of their surroundings, of the geography and history with 
which they come in contact, should be created. 96 


But though their limitations were thus r 
were seen also—throu 


$ Work and travels —p 
—bu 
as many smaller units as needed to fit the experiences die nd 
9: Ibid. 
“ Ibid., p. 8 
*5 Ibid. 
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grants in the particular school. . . - They may "travel" from one 
smaller unit to another. ... Thus it will be possible to finish at 
least one unit before the child moves on to another school? 


f learning, incorporates many values. Through 
it, the child not only gains skills and information but learns to understand 


and to appreciate his neighbor more fully. The migrant child has some- 
aveled, he knows more about some kinds of 


"This unit offers many kinds o 


thing he can share; he has tr 
ildren. That his experiences are selected as 


work than do the resident ch 
The resident child, in 


material for study gives him a feeling of worth. 
nation, but also respect for others who are ob- 


ho have experiences from which he can 
learn. There are opportunities for all sorts of skills to be developed— 
reading, numbers, use of maps, some knowledge of history and geography, 
of economics and sociology—these latter at the most simple levels, but still 


turn, gains not only inforr 
viously less well off than he, yet W 


à beginning. 

The unit starts with an overv 
States and of some of its products 
the route is mapped, with an eye to the geograp 
which the group "travels." There is reading at many levels—pamphlets, 
s, experience charts—and opportunity aa the 
vrite “logs” of their “trip,” to look at pictures, 
heir growing skills in making discoveries 


meaningful to them.’ After this general introduction, various kinds of 
work become the focal points of interest—whatever jobs the children’s 
families have been engaged in. Creative activities are suggested, planned 
to allow children at different levels of academic ability to work together: 


ny of the United 


iew of the general geograp 
is begun; 


and industries. The “journey” 
hy of the regious through 


reference materials, storie 
children to make maps, to V 
film strips and movies, and to use t 


Make a three dimensional map of the United States ei a and 
flour—create a poem to say Or 7 song to sing as we trave a ODE 7 


i i i - in the citrus grove— 
dramatize the trip—paint a 9 k in u e gro 
g cotton and its various uses—paint a 


construct a scene showin [ val un 
mural of the processes carried on in the raising, harvesting, and 

i 9 
refining of sugar beets. - - E 


frieze of wor 


are brought into the program. Contacts 


after the migrants leave by Pen Pal 
hild like Billie Davis can feel 


The migrant children’s families 
with the resident children are kept UP 


Clubs ‘This is a situation in which a CH. lie D 
accepted, a “real person,” and can reach out in many directions. Leaving, 
d 3 


he takes with him some infor some new skills that will make his 


; d reater self-respect as well. 
life more understandable to him, Bre P 


E 


mation, 
and he takes 


"Ibid. p. A-1. 


P 
° Ibid., p. A-4. 
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Nor does he simply vanish like a stone in the sea, but may RR oe 
letters his connection with a group where he has been truly * motal a 

A detailed bibliography including relerennes not only to books at PI d 
levels, but also to films, to poetry, and to various kinds of iren eem : 
such as road maps and pamphlets, was prepared and is available. Othe 


programs have taken impetus from this one. Thus the W 
ment has benefited not only the children 


others. In evaluating it, Shirley Greene wrote 


isconsin experi- 
actually enrolled but many 


We are particularly plea 
school which is described. . . . 1t represents a combination of the 
factors which we believe ar sential to real progress toward im- 
iences of migrant children. It was 
ected a combination of good will on 
ty, cooperation of several state and 


local agencies, and the application of professional skills to the 
technical aspects of this problem.102 


sed to report the experimental summer 


is increasingly 
summation of 


. The academic curriculum was com 
writing and reading, n 
the means and metho 
ing, and health habit 
as experience has ind 


posed chiefly of oral language, 
umbers, music and arts. Added to this were 
ds of instilling Socialization, cha 


wi Ibid., pp. A-6, A-9. 
™ Greene, op. cit., p. 161. 
' Alfred M. Potts, II, “Now, We Go Too! Report of the 1958 © ; 3 ls" 
(Denver, 1958), pp. 37-38, 98 Colorado Pilot Schoo 
"^ University of State of N 


ew York, of. cit., 
1% Ibid. 


P. 20. 
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A teacher wrote: 
, r first came into my fifth grade class in September, 1955. 
She stayed in the room for nearly two months. During the entire 
time I could do little to help her. She was not only totally un- 
prepared to do the work, but she was also sullen and withdrawn. 
She would not participate in any class activity nor was she willing to 
do anything else except sit and stare silently ahead. She returned to 
my class this year and is a changed personality. As a result of her 
summer school-work . . . not only is she cooperative, but of far 
greater importance, for for the first time she is trying to learn."108 


though not sponsored by the 


There are some other programs which, 
dren and should 


schools, have marked educational value for migrant chil 
One of these is an experiment in teaching homemaking to 


be mentioned. 
begun in New York State in the 


a group of Negro migrant boys and girls, 
summer of 1956 and in New Jersey in 1957. This project was sponsored by 
the Division of Home Missions of the National Council of Churches, 
the Turrell Fund, with the cooperation of the New 
vego Teachers College,!** or of 
and the Superintendent of 
Meeting after work in the 
ferent but carefully 


financed by grants from 
York State Department of Education and Osy 


the New Jersey State Department of Education 
108 as the case might be. 


Cumberland County, 
and girls take part in di 


camps where they lived, boys 
integrated activities: 


d a long table and two benches 


First of all the boys constructe l : 
placed in the cabin assigned to 


out of scrap lumber. These were di d 
the project as the first step in turning it into à home. Cupboards 


were made from fruit boxes. - - - The table was covered with oil- 
cloth. . . . Each day a girl was assigned the task of bringing pes 
flowers. The boys and girls learned to lay linolen. a z ah * 
with the overall policy of using only materials ut ily aval able 
to migratory families, an old treadle sewing mi apr al 
quired and the girls learned to make curtains for the cabi 


flour k i rere carefull bleached. 
emr sanha Deb rs ow pan budget, buy, cook, and serve 


The girls were taught hi : n 
he girls were ta I8 Each day after a planning session, 
balanced and nutritious meals. Eac n f girls at the camp store 
the food was purchased by the entire group Y m edi p* noon 
or at a store in a nearby community. Back at the c£ ec 


meal for the whole group was prepared by the girls, usually on a 


ilities in the camps. . - - After 
hotplate comparable I 


to the cooking faci ca 
lunch the boys returned to their work and the girls washed and 
dried the dishes and cleat 


ned the cabin. No food was refrigerated 
since refrigerators are rare 


ly found in migrant camps. 
After a visit to a store where each picked out and purchased her 


ents in Homemaking with the Children of 


xs tbid, p. 21. 
M Wd " 
is Division of Home Missions, Two Experim ^ 

igratory Farm Workers (New York, 1957), p. 1. 
Division of Home Missions: An Experiment in 


igrant Farm Workers (New York, 1957), p. L- 


Homemaking with the Children of 
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own material, every girl made an inexpensive and colorful skirt for 
herself. ... . : 

Every girl was given a stiff-backed notebook . . . for simple menus, 
recipes, sewing instructions and so forth. 
recipe were listed first, followed by the different steps of prepara- 
tion. All menus were checked against a "wheel of health" for nutri- 
tional balance. . . . The girls learned to cook and both the boys 
and girls learned to enjoy foods which they had never eaten before. 

The boys’ program centered around the teaching of simple skills 
in carpentry, building construction, and automotive repair. The 
foundation and exterior of a migrant cabin were built and second- 
hand or scrap materials were used whenever possible. The teacher 
found out from the men in the camp the methods of construction 
commonly used in the South. Within this framework, the boys were 
taught the efficient use of tools and substantial methods of con- 
struction. For example, they made pier forms for the cabin's 
foundation from apple crates with the ends knocked out. 


automobile was bought and the boys learned how to 
change and repair tires and to make simple body and motor re- 
pairs. 


The ingredients of a 


At the conclusion of the project, a party was given by the boys 
and girls for their parents. Invitations were written and personally 
delivered by the chil 


l dren. Almost all the parents attended and the 
children showed what had been accomplished.109 


cial Programs for migrant 


3 couts. In King Ferry, for 
P in the 1 


; abor camp, Pro; der- 
taken through this club by the migrant children haye m 2 apod 
construction of simple shoe racks, thr ged irom 


Tu ; ough home-making and 
activities, to complicated dressmakin 


à & and swine Projects, 
Scouts have run two projects to see how their 


agricultural 

"11 The Girl 
Program could be 

1 Division of Home Missions, 

7" Ibid., p. 3. 

™ Federal Interdepartmental Committee, op. cit., 


Two Experiments t5 pp. 1-2 


p. 9. 
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P, s 


ihe : migrant girls, one in the San Joaquin Valley of California, 
ance ; the Rose c F š : 
by local eid ad poses ons = is prece VUA 
E ý e aim of the California 
Project was to see whether troops could be established to which girls could 
continue to belong as they moved from place to place—in other words, 
it was an attempt to make a stable connection with the permanent com- 
munity for these girls.!!? In Colorado the aim was to discover experiences 
that would be of value to the girls, which could be used by other youth- 
as the Girl Scouts! Each girl is given a 
firms the fact that she 'belongs' to the 
and is part of a world move- 


serving organizations as well 
special membership card that "rea 
Girl Scouts of the United States of America 
ment of Scouting and Guiding.” 


But to return to the topic of in 
there is right now intense interest and activity at both Federal and state 
levels. Official and voluntary agencies are studying, consulting, recom- 
mending. A full report on this is impossible, both because of limited space 
to mention 


and because so much is just in process; but it seems important 
ast by implication, a true picture of the 


hich is not all black. The Mid-American 
n St. Louis, made 


-school education of migrant children, 


some major proposals to give, at le 
promising elements in a situation W 
Conference on Migratory Labor, held in April, 1959, i 


several important recommendations: 


Because the influx of large numbers of children in some school 
districts places an unusually heavy burden on school budgets, we 
urge that the states and the U. S. Office of Education give con- 
sideration to the reimbursement of local school districts on a basis 
similar to other special educational problems, such as handicapped 
children and children in federally-impacted areas. - - - 


State aid to local school districts was also requested: 


education should include 
uction and facilities both 
er schools for migrant 


ancing public 
ds for instr 
d in summ 


State-aid plans for fin 
provisions for assuring fun 
during the regular school term an 
children.116 
what the migrant 


y and know quickly 
in the request 


The necessity for the teacher to knov 
e been 1$ recognized 


child' . . 
hild’s previous school experiences hav 


that: 
rs for Children of Migrants Through a Girl 
New DOO ^ (1955), pp. 148-49. 


n (e. 
Grace N. Maxwell, “Opening 5 
Review, X 


Si 
ES Program," The Social Service 
s, Pid. p. 149. 
5 Miren Robinson, An Experim 
P.1 id-American Conference on M 


ly 
° Blackwood, op. cit, p. 28. 


v York, 1956), p. 12. 


1 Scout Program (Nev 
(St. Louis, 1959), 


ent in Gir ov < 
“Recommendations 
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ntinuity of educational records about migrant children be avail- 
able to schools along the migrant route. At least, a simple on 
2 i arrv T à z > 
card should be developed for each child to carry. A sample may be 


secured for adaptation from the U. S. Office of Education. . . . : At 

best, a folder of guidance material should be sent on by the 
, 

school. . . .117 


It is recommended also that the U. S. Office of Education: 


collect, edit and compile into a book 


programs for migrant children and m 
sale.118 


descriptions of curriculum 
ake the book available for 


The teacher faced with an influx of mi 
is inexperienced—would have at least 
where and how to start and what to ex 
the place of the individual plan creat 


valuable recommendations include closer communication among school 
personnel; the appointment of liaison people in State Departments of 
Education, whose job would be the collection 
information about and useful materials for the 
children; conferences, workshops, 
school administrators and teacher: 
and needs of migrant children.119 

Significant concrete action as 
example, a bill!20 introduced in 
tives by Congresswoman Green of Oregon includes the offer of Federal Aid, 
of special training for teacher: increase the amount of 
space in or near school buildings for systems dealing with migrant 
children. 


grant children—particularly if she 
a source book of suggestions as to 
pect, even though nothing can take 
ed for the unique situation. Other 


and dissemination of 
education of migrant 
courses, scholarships made available to 
$; and funds for research on the lives 


'The situation is summed u 


P by the United st 
follows: 


ates Office of Education as 


117 


Mid-American Conferenc 
Blackwood, loc. cit. 

7" Ibid., pp. 28-30. 

UH. R 9872, “Thè Migrant Childre 
ence was supplied by Congres 


e, loc. cit. 
ns 


n Educational 


ras complete; 
ew Jersey. His bills 
in providing a) edu- 
adult education programs 


iams of N 
agencies to assist them 


ural Workers, and b) 
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hav rtunity à hi ibili 
coined lee eh psi emu se uU t eS siete E 
SHOE i and 4 as possible about the 
world in which these children live. . . . To understand and tackle 
these problems require that our schools recognize more fully that 
they have many education-related social responsibilities. . . . j 
The [Federal] role is one of stimulating interest in providing 
schools, conducting needed research, furnishing consultation 
services, and publishing information useful to all concerned, 
particularly to State and local school leaders and institutions at 


work on the problem. . . .'*! 


This new awar s " 
s new awareness of the situation at many levels should bring about 


narked changes in the next few years. 


CONCLUSION 


U NUN: s , 
p to this point general background, current educational practice, and 


some indications of the future have been considered. Comments on the 
principles which should be basic in planning for the education of migrant 
children, particularly in relation to curriculum, are pertinent. 

It is apparent that migrant children are dramatically limited in many 
Ways--in the outward. circumstances of their lives, in intellectual stimula- 
“oti; often in health and security. They need understanding, they need 
Special consideration. They cannot usually move as fast academically as 
Wie resident child. They will not be up to grade level. Regular class norms 
will probably be meaningless in relation to them. They certainly need 
Simple, practical kinds of teaching which help them to learn the skills of 
home and family living. But in the recognition of their lacks, sight of their 
potential as human beings must not be lost. Not only training in skills, but 


ducation in the full sense of the word is their right: 


Personal growth thrives neither under compulsion nor under 
neglect. The educator's function, like the gardener's, 1s to provide 
the best possible conditions for right development—that is, to 
create opportunity. Growth is something the organism itself me 
No one can grow for another, nor learn for another. Yet continua 
help is needed if growth is to be full? 
This means that they must take part, in so far as they ate ready to do so, 
in the culture of their place and time. Their education, like any true 
education, must ‘be such as to help them to see their lives in a broader 
: ionship to the wider 


Co; eC 
ntext and to think about them, tO a valid relat 


gain 
Se i : not by getting." ?* The 
Munity, to "grow to full statur y gerung y 


e by giving, 
(London, 1955), 


58), p- 2+ . 
in o the Aims of Education 


im : 
" Migratory Labor Notes, No. 7 y iry int 
nquir 


P5, — V. C. Jeffreys, Glaucon: An 


393 p. 
Ibiq., p. 18. 
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must learn who they are, and what the society is that they are part of. » 
the words used to teach these understandings are simple, what difference 
does it make? It is the understanding that makes the person truly Heim 
The child may be ragged, dirty, inarticulate—but if he gains a sense of 
himself as a being of infinite worth, bound in a relationship of love to 
others, he has begun to grow beyond his limitations, to become educated. 
“There is only one subject-matter for education, and that is Life in all its 
manifestations,"1?* wrote Whitehead, and within the life even of a migrant 
child, if that life is seen with the eye of understanding and the heart of 
love, is ample scope for infinite growth. So we start where they arc, certainly 


—but where we stop depends only on the child himself 


and not on any 
preconceived limitations. 


What should the migrant child's curriculum be? 
has been written about the great diversit 
ethnic groups, different patterns of travel, 


It is clear from what 
Y of migrants, with different 


à basic core of things that 
; if they are to function in 


nant language; ulti 


and understanding; to communicate 


with directness and 


™ Alfred N. Whitehead, The Ai 

1% Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of 
for Indian Schools: Beginning Year, Levels One a 
p. 3. 
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in ways that illuminate his own experience. He may have little to play 
with, little to read, but around the most dismal migrant camp live plants, 
animals and birds; the weather is always there and the child is exposed to 
it; the stars are overhead; pebbles, fossils, arrowheads lie ready to be 
gathered. Let him learn some science, not as assorted facts, as names of 
but teach him basic concepts, teach him to 


things he won't remember 
open his eyes and see what is around him. He can become perceptive, can 
relate the crane's long legs and bill to its feeding habits, the type of tree 


to climate and terrain. The world of the fields exists always around him; 
education opens it up to his awareness. So too with his family's work and 
the people he meets; these 


his own—the miles of road, the varied towns, 
eaning for him when he 


can go by in a daze, or they can grow to have m 
gains the simple skills which allow him to learn from his experience. 
What does the child know? Where is he now in his understanding? 
What does he want to find out? What makes sense? What areas of emptiness 
and confusion need to be clarified? These are the questions that should be 
asked, and on the basis of these the teacher builds a unit, a program, call 
it what you will—something that holds the child's attention, opens up life 
to him, gives him what he needs, and sends him on a more complete person. 


To gain completeness, he must be a person who does and gives, as well 
as one who receives. For this reason let there be rich aesthetic experiences 


for migrant children. Music, painting, work with clay, dancing, the creative 
use of language if only to whisper something he cares about to a friend: 


work, design, dancing, and writing 
here is the same marvellous creative 


. children’s painting, clay 
eed of confidence and faith 


are all the same underneath. T 
ability within the child and the same n 
to set it free. 

giving joy and faith and 
When there is joy and 


uild the child through 
126 


eative arts. 
writing, or dance. . . 


Only as mi b 
confidence are we building his cr! à 
faith, there also is the good picture, or V 

These children have the right of all children to experience the joy of 
al talent. This may be the area in 


Creatior i 
1. Moreover, they may have re? 
E Indian child, struggling to learn a 


whi 
tien the Spanish speaking oF the mmunicate freely 
ange lan i n 
uage a mores 3 7 
guage and alien d an area in which he may recreate the 
a 


thro 
ugh a medi : sords 

ium other than words, ; ‘ 

viduality. These children of other 

as it is, and this 


may be able to co 


Cultur ican world 
res must E -ust to the America ; : 
learn to adjus it means hair cuts, washing, 


Mean, . s 
lear : English, it means a sense 9 nt. But to retain 
ni ] 
í ng table manners—all useful, e Spanish songs 
s i , 
nse of self, the age-old family O 


necessary; importa 
r tribal customs, th 


a j < 1940), p. 137. 
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the native way of looking at the world, is just as important. To -— in 
to do this is something the sensitive teacher who truly respects s 
individuality will strive toward. In the arts she may find her best mec " E 

The child who is treated with such respect can learn t respont -—— 
self and others. The sense of self and the sense of secant are cnet 
cally interrelated. Given such an atmosphere, the migrant child can s! ad 
take his place as a worthwhile member of society, somcone who čounts a e 
who can shoulder responsibility. These children are American citizens, ae 
they must be helped to enter fully into the rights and duties which ge i 
birthright of all American children, migrants no less than others. dn 
schooling should teach these both explicitly and implicitly, and sale 
help them to gain their heritage as human beings and as citizens—not one 
or the other, but both. Jeffreys discusses this need for both, saying that 


"M " er A , rh 
education for individuality and for citizenship must be reached throug 
three elements: 


One direct object of education 
world in which we live. . 

While it is clear th 
be a positiv 
chance, this 
that the mate 


must be an understanding of the 
aining our world must 
1 not something left to 
account be taken to mean 
; or even mostly, contempo- 


€ selection of material is 
poraneity. The educational doctrine here 


ed at every lesson should be a civics lesson, and 
every civics lesson consist of a visit to the 


R gasworks, but rather that 
knowledge is dead unless it is instrumental in interpreting the 
world of active experience,127 


relevance, not contem 
advanced is not th 


When dealing with children with such obvious practical needs, it i5 
temptation to make every lesson “a trip to the Basworks," a bit of useful tech- 
to reason, to apply the information he has gained, so that he begins “to 
lay hold on his world and interpet 

experience of community living,” 


Education should seek hat ] “Vision 
of Greatness.” We ought, that is t to HER Called the "Visio! 


may Brow.130 
77 Jeffreys, op. cit., p. 70. 
75 Ibid. 
?? Ibid., p. 71. 
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lat literature iat histor it mav be said, can migran hildr b 
Wh: E ature, wl y ? o E 

1M y " t children a 

, 
sorb and understand? Perh 1ps only the greatest that which has infinite 
, n y gi , vh I 
1 

lepth within simplic ity. The Negro migrant child may seem to have 


nothing in hims or iis life that cot l relate to : conceivable wor. 
Bg isell OF 
in s liue 
a ud I 
I f a any co vable work 


of art—yet t É ^ > or the impact of the Bib ca 
y ou is )p e e 
of his peer} le under e me tl 
P Ne 


spirituals. Wl 
als. ratever else we do, however si 
(ign , however simply we do it, w i 
nese children the “Vision of Greatness,” or ai anoth Peet on 
give mem : a , d a ner way. we mu 
a truly gener: i “ 
O ruly general education as well as the specifics they admittedly 
s 1erwise mT ai 1 
O vise they remain uneducated. Either these children get such 


education i 
ation 1n sc r , i i 
school or they get it nowhere. With it, they are people, what- 


ever limitati iei 
E limitations life imposes on them. 
O sum u ? curri 
oe p, the curriculum planned for migrant children must concern 
with three basic areas: 
It sho 1 [ iti i 
uld fit them for citizenship as responsible members of their 


community; 
It sho : i 
ep uld help them to partake in the culture of their nation and 
ih ob m sharing as fully as possible in their heritage; 
diss 2 d give them what they need to make the fullest growth 
ich they as individuals are capable. 
s of communication, 


art the basic skill 
derstand 


ave to help children to un 
f. It will have to give 


th others and to 


Sie iai it will have to imp 
tha Meyer, and of thought. It will h 
them — AE and that at she inner sel 
find that they: à creare and to appreciate, to interact wi 
y are important in a group of peers. All this will have to happen 

his thought is encouraged, 


Ing P 

1 atmosphere where the child is valued, where I 

his needs understood, his right to grow 
e to be, as well, an atmosphere 
and experiences of civilized man 
t they can understand, ex- 


nse to them, simplified in form, but not 


empt á à 

E of the deepest and most important understandings of humanity. 
au . ; 

ght this way, the thousands of Billie Davises of today have at least a 


c 
hance to er . ” "rni 
grow into "real people of tomorrow. 


his 1 
ideas c 4 
8i on Sas considered important, 
an individu: s E 
wher dividual respected. This will hav 
re 
tant knowledges 


the common, impor 
in ways tha 


are sh; 
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in language that makes s€ 
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and (2) has taken and subscribed to an oath or pe peg cn 

ing form: “I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will be: 
nasci: d and allegiance to the United States of America and will 
um nn defend the Constitution and laws of the United States 
pe oo all its enemies, foreign and domestic. 


These requirements had, by mid-winter, caused over a score of colleges ad 
universities to withdraw from the student loan program and other pro- 
grams under the Act. Student pressure groups, both for and against repeal, 
had organized on a national basis. Senators John Kennedy (Masini) 
and Joseph Clark (Pennsylvania) were sponsoring a repeal bill which was 


scheduled for renewed Senate debate after having been returned to com- 
mittee during the summer of 1959. 


What follows is a “memorandum” dealing with the constitutional issues 


suggested by the "affidavit of belief", the term commonly applied to re- 


quirement 1 of Section 1001 (f), as quoted above. These issues seem to be 
rarely discussed, at least in print. 


It is an unhappy tendency of Americans to translate all questions of 


public policy into questions of constitutionality, but it would be particularly 
unfortunate, 


in my judgment, were the attack on the affidavit of belief to 
be framed entirely in constitutional terms. Yet it seems appropriate that 


the serious issues of constitutionality of the present statute be brought into 
the open and receive an attention wh 


ich was clearly not given to them when 
the law was enacted. 


In my judgment there are very serious questions concerning the constitu- 
tionality of the Statutory requirement, which is supported by the sanctions 
of the criminal law, that a student applicant for aid file an affidavit “that 
he does not believe in and. . . does not sup 
believes in... the overthrow of the United States Government ... by any 


illegal or unconstitutional method.” If I am right that the question of con- 
stitutionality is substantial, the Co 


ngress is under a peculiarly grave re- 
sponsibility to consider the issue, 


port any organization that 
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First AMENDMENT 


" In American Communications Commission v. Douds, the Supreme Court 
ida three-to-three division among the Justices affirmed the decision of a 
Majority of a three-judge District Court that an identical affidavit of belief 
could constitutionally be required of officers of labor unions seeking the 
benefits of the National Labor Relations Act? In the opinion of Chief 
Justice Vinson, sustaining the affidavit of belief, the questionable require- 
ment was justified by the limited purpose which the Congress was seeking 


to achi T 2j á — 
achieve. "Its manifest purpose was to bring within the terms of the 
ose beliefs strongly indicate a will to engage 
as officers, they direct 


ice saw justifi- 


statute only those persons wh 
- political strikes and other forms of action when, 
union activities. In that restricted. purpose the Chief Just 
canan for the Congressional enactment. “If it is admitted that beliefs are 
springs to action, it becomes highly relevant whether the person who is 
asked whether he believes in overthrow of the Government by force is a 
Beneral with five hundred thousand men at his command or a village con- 
— To argue that because the latter may not be asked his beliefs the 
ormer must necessarily be exempt is to make a fetish of beliefs." 

This statement of the Chief Justice makes it abundantly clear that he 
and those who concurred with him did not mean to assert that the Govern- 
ment May condition all its grants of privilege upon affirmations of belief. 
An affirmation by those who are engaged in the enterprise of learning, 
Whose principal occupation is inquiry and thought, clearly involves different 
Problems than affirmations required of those who are not thus chiefly con- 
cerned with the area of interests secured by the First Amendment. 
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of facilities for a better life, but if it affords them it cannot make Kos 
available in an obviously arbitrary way or exact Mio of — u : 
related to the purposes of the facilities."6 A Summer proposition pa 
ciated by Mr. Willcox seems clearly justified: “If a legislature attaches a i 
public benefit a gratuitous addendum, which in no rational way eati 
the purpose of the scheme of benefits but does restrain first amendmen 
freedoms, it is submitted that the restraint can dr 
strength whatsoever from its att 
as though it were a wholly sep 
If this proposition be sound 
Chief Justice Vinson's willingness to sustain the affidavit of belief in the 
Taft-Hartley Act was not dependent on the fact that Congress, in the 
National Labor Relations Act, had granted special benefits and privileges 
to labor unions. The affidavit of belief could validly be 
officers without regard to the Congressional grant of benefits to the unions. 
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statutory a i i rior i ission to ad- 
ry requirement that university students, prior to admissic 3 
e i ie ess e accepts at mis- 
d studies, must file affidavits of belief. Unless one accepts h 
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constitutional significance of freedom in higher education. We know iat 
the Court, in its endeavor to make free inquiry and free speech a reality in 
American life, has been especially watchful of the procedural rights of 
persons charged with criminal misconduct. i 
It is my conviction, accordingly, that the present provisions of the NDEA 
with respect to affidavits of belief involve constitutional issues of signifi- 
cant gravity. I like to believe that if these issues are brought to the attention 
of Congress, as I fear that they were not in the summer of 1959, a legislative 
decision will be made to repeal the questionable provisions. Such repeal 
would do much more than eliminate from the statute book a law that 


seems to me unconstitutional. It would also set Federal policy in the area 9 
education along a higher and wiser course. 
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In this article, Dr. Schulz takes a fresh 
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problem solving. 


THE stupENT attends an educational institution on the presumption that 
the training he receives there will enable him to solve problems in later 
“ite more adequately and efficiently than would be the case had he not re- 
ceived this training. Such effective use of previous learning is an illustration 
Of positive transfer and is the desired outcome of education. However, it is 
also possible that the training which the student receives may often, alas 
Perhaps more often than we are aware of, make the student less able to 
Solve certain new problems. In short, à student's training may transfer both 


Positively and negatively to subsequent performance. 
«A New Look at Transfer 
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When a student learns a given technique or sahgest matter, this € 
and the conditions under which it was acquired al dipssonadiy ; M dyes 
student's subsequent performance in shunt requiring this tec pet be 
subject matter, whether we want it or Hh Whatever we teach, fe eh 
or implicitly, has the potentiality for causing transfer to vary in dire 
and amount. . | E 

As an example of the complexity of the problem consider a class t m = 
been given a large amount of practice in solving certain skint 
problems with a long cumbersome definitional formula. This has ou 
done in the hope that, given mastery of the definitional formula, ES 

student will gain a better understanding of the concept which is define 


: ‘ ational formula 
by the formula. Next a simpler, more economical computational form 


" s = > nts 
is derived for the class; however, for one reason or another the stude 


are not given very much practice with the less time consuming method. a 
is not unlikely, on the basis of our knowledge of the inverse relationship 
between the strength of a habit and the rate at w : 
some students will remember only the cumbersome method at some latc! 


carne ; i : . . ‘ ion of 
point in time and thereby have their efficiency impaired in the solution 
problems amenable to the simpler tre 
tional efficiency, their cl 


hich it is forgotten, that 


atment. Thus, in terms of computi 
assroom work has tr 
it still remains an open question 
some method has, in fact, facilit 


A hi 
ansferred. negatively, althougl 
as to whether the mastery of the cumber- 


ated comprehensio 
The timeworn exhortation to teach 


to know more explicitly 


n of the concept. 

for transfer is not enough. We need 
and precisely when, how 
to teach in order to produce positive transfer. This need is exceptionally 
acute with respect to the area of problem solving because of the extent t? 


which problem solving behavior is involved in virtually all activities of P 
intellectual nature. 


aye ot 
;, and what or what n 


: —9 

at cause problem solving behav pe 

s d + ag it 
is less likely to be as effective a5 

at We 

© our success as educators that f 

discover the laws which describe the functional relations between various 


F : ven 
and later problem Solving performance. Give 


will be possible to ado 
and curricula which maximize the likelihood 


mize the chances of negative transfer in subsequent problem solving be 
havior. It is the purpose of this Paper to suggest an approach which, hope 
fully, will "transfer positively" to the research task of determining the need 
ed laws. 


s " à m z nagn " res 
the discovery of such laws it pt training procedure 
Rs s jni- 
of positive transfer and mi! 


In a recent review of the research literature in the problem solving 
arca, Duncan? cites over 100 titles which appeared in the 11 year period 
* C. P. Duncan, “Recent Research on Human Problem Solvi e 5 ] B allet"! 
LVI (1959), 397-429. orem Solving,” Psychological Bi 
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from 1946 
946 to 1957.5 In spi i 
957. vite of Y 
ory ite eases ie * this "d amount of research we have made 
j g 'ard the specificati i i 
s dm p ation of the aforementi 
Brera —— E mentioned laws. 
iiim | po outstanding feature of the research in the field of proble: 
S s its failure rovi i "x 
"iom Dn tilure to provide an articulate body of empirical relation 
: nci ak fi i i i : 
in makes the following plea repeatedly, “ the basic need i 
) p ae a in 


problem solving i 
dibus na ing is experimental determination of the functional relation 
s s betwee i sionali i i i f 
vu en dimensionalized independent variables and problem solving 
"mance."* Similar E i M 
e.” Similar pleas have been made in the past by other writers.? 


Yet. for 
Or one reas rr 

e reason or another we have been largely unsuccessful in de- 
ations. It is not the purpose of this paper to 


shortcomings of the previous re- 
be especially pertinent 


tening these functional rel 
ndi a detailed analysis of possible 
us are, however, two factors which seem to 

di. o be mentioned briefly. 
m i ias Pre of the research on problen 
a oodworth and Schlosberg® have call 


ment. In such experiments the experimenter 
aspects of the proble 
at does the subj 
are asked to introspect or 
arious correct and incorrect 
ood” problem 
and so forth. 
ay, it seems 
limitation: 


1 solving continues to take the form 


ed the process-tracing experi- 
concerns himself almost 
m situation. That is, 
ect do in achieving 
"think 


a with the response 
ü Puedo OA of the problem, wh 
ER solution? Thus the subjects 
solutions E BEGUCMESS of responses leading to V 
solvers n - meticulously analyzed. The responses of "g 
New. akakae a with those of “poor problem solvers: 

ut seeming to disparage this type of research in any W: 


worth "E ý 
pointing out that this approach has a very important 


it assumes 
mes that events observable during problem solving are themselves the 
avior exhibited in the problem situation. 


ious doubt in so far as the 
he problem solving proc- 
cs of any organism's be- 
n is in large part, 
-formances of that 
nt performances, 
e information 
ed to the suc- 
ing experi- 


wim; 
Saaie of the beh 
ability of this assumption is open to ser 
ansfer of training apply to t 
ling characteristi 
any situatio 
the past pe 
[ these anteceder 
provide very littl 
ponses which 1 
[ the process-trac 


ios t 
aws K 
Án Ps learning and tr 
is | 
one of the most outstanc 


havi 
avior "E 

that its present performance 
affected by 


Gite. on in 
n iy or indirectly, 

. Therefore, because of its neglect o 
t may often I 
ats of the res 


s limitation © 


the 
YOCess:trari 

Haka Cess-tracing experimen 

erni à 

Cessful ng the actual determinar 

Solution of a problem. Thi 

ailable to me à 


ly making av: 
Solving." Dr. 


so generous 


a 
I am ; 
am 
Toug] indebted t f 
1 dra o Dr. Carl P. Duncan or $ 
bre Aot of his manuscript entitled, “Research on Human, P preparation - 
the y. Suggesti NAP been most help ul in th 
rese gestions and ms have also 
rest paper. d criticis 
s can op. ci 
Bons Si < CUL, p. 425 —— : . 
Ogical example, B, i t > ead, An orientation for Research on Thinking,” Psycho 
thon ee LIX” (1952 er 00:220; R.S Woodworth and H. Schlosberg. Experimenta 
OLoqry bs X 209-220; K- > 
" '/y (2nd ed., New York, 1954). 


Wo 
Od wor 
Worth and Schlosberg, op. Ci! 
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ment is easily corrected by actively manipulating apearen aA 
or stimulus variables as they are sometimes called, in conjunctio 
detailed analysis of response processes. mts 
Secondly, the ease with which it is possible to suggest new p : : 
relevant independent variables bears a direct relationship e the a x 
which the development of a research area may proceed. Previous "- 
and theory in problem solving has not been especially productive "a c 
gesting independent variables which are likely to cause systematic vitas 
in problem solving behavior. Therefore, in addition to the need for ans 
more consideration to antecedent conditions, there is a need for a conceptua 
framework which will suggest those antecedent variables which are most 
likely to be relevant. It is hoped that the conceptual framework which n: 
be presented in this paper will be a step in the direction of meeting both 
these needs. . 
The present conception involves a more complete and systematic explora- 
tion of the implications of the obvious fact that an organism's present 
performance in a given situation is to a large extent a function of ds 
organism's past performances in somewhat similar situations. That is, it 15 
proposed that problem solving behavior be considered from a transfer of 
waining point of view. The concern will not be concentrated on the 
theoretical implications of a transfer conception of problem solving, rather 
an effort will be made to show that this conception is a tool 
generating research hypotheses of the type w 
discovery of functional relationships betw 
variables and problem solving performance, 


, as it were, for 
: ; i e 
hich are likely to result in th 
: . . : 15 
een dimensionalized stimulu 


SOME PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


A _—as 
discovery of—* 


correct response. This distinguishes 
problem solving from conditioning and rote learning where there is ? 
minimum of response discovery.8 (b) Problem solving is that which occurs 
in situations presumed by the experimenter to elicit such behavior. TPE 
broadness of this definition is consistent with the exploratory spirit in which 
the present discussion is undertaken, 


7“Antecedent performances” comprise every 


j ; " he 
\ r tc thing the organism has done prior tO t 
experiment proper. “Antecedent conditions" 


i a e 
comprise all the stimuli to which tP 
organism has been exposed, 
£ See, for example, Underwood, op. cit., D. M. Johnson, *A M. d t of Problem 
Solving,” Psychological Bulletin, XLI (1944), 201-09, eens 
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Transf i f o 
« er is defin 4 rati I 
oae ordeo sen the operations illustrated in Figure 1 ransfer i 
ave occurred when there i i á i E x 
ere Is a reliable differ 
a erence between tl 
ne ex- 


Task A Task B 
Experimental Group X x 
Reliable Difference 
X 


Control Group 


Fig. l. Operations for defining transfer 


This difference 
rimental group's 
e not been 


perim 
va sepes aget group performance on Task B. 
Task B UIN to the alice of Task A on the expe 
differentially d asumine; of course, the two groups hav 
Dre un a n E any uie respect other than exposure versus 
pethiental on as » Positive transfer is demonstrated when the ex- 
A tonact am performance 1s superior to that of the control group. 
ansfer has occurred when the control group's performance is 


better 
Ya pei the experimental group. 
the vienna e conceived of in several ways. First, it may be taken to be 
s of an organism's past performances. Second, Task A may 
tellation of past performances. Finally, 
sk B is always the 


be 
considere 
dered some particular cons 
ast performance. Ta 
in so far as 


Task 

problem pd be a specific single p 

the situatio uation, or the problem-to-be-solved. jineh erronk [ 

the eects under consideration permits, an effort will be made to specify 
ant stimuli and responses associated with Task A and Task B at 


am 
olar , 
ar behavioral level. 
t viewed as a panacea, 


Th 
ea * . x A 
rather ni lication of the present conception 15 no 
s merely a step in the right direction. Hence, no attempt will be 
erage of the literature on 


sentative Cov’ 
discussed have been selecte 


ble for illustrative purposes. 


made 
to provi 
provide exhaustive or repre 
d delib- 


Prob] 

em s . 

frately p olving. The situations to be 
ecause they seemed most suita 


DETOUR PROBLEMS 
s generally regarded 
as pointed out, all 


h to the goal 


plest situation: 


Th 
e de " : 
as tour situation is one of the s1™ 

s Köhler h 


involv; 
Proben, ne problem solving behavior. 
Were di Situations require some form of detour. If the pat 
irect, there would be no problem. The simplicity of the typical de- 
ation of the present 


tou. 

Pa 

Situati E asus : 
ation makes it ideal for the initial applic 


"lysis 

, The 

tic te are many variants of the detour problem; however, the character- 
be diagrammed as shown in Figure pa 


feat 
ures of this problem can 
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4 r 
D - 
ez e 


Fig. 2. Typical detour problem 


The organism (O) is prevented from direct approach to the goal (G) by @ 


barrier. This barrier can be physical or psychological. The stimulus ol 
interest in this situation is G. The most likely 
tion is response A (direct approach). This response fails to solve the prob- 
lem. The solution to the problem is 


(detour approach). 


E : is situa- 
‘initial response in this situ 


accomplished by making response D 
For the present analysis, let Task A performance con- 
sist of making response A to stimulus G ( 
goal objects directly). T 
stimulus G. It has usu 
leads to negative tr 


O's past experience in approaching 
ask B involves learning to make response D e 
ally been found that this sequence of. performances 
ansfer. That is, the 
tinguish the tendency to make response ; 
learn to make the new response D to that stimulus. 

As shown in Figure 3, an explicit transl 
our transfer paradigm c 


1 i arn or eX 
subject must first unlearn or 


i N —Á 
Y to the stimulus G before he c 


H » into 
ation of the detour problem in 


m Sound SC? 
an be made by considering thc performance 


Task A Task B 
Stimulus Response — Stimulus Response 
Experimental Group G — A G 


= D 
Control Group 


G — D 

Fig. 3. The transfer paradigm applied to the detour problem. 
quence discussed above 
mental group. The app 
had any previous exper 


as being the one which takes place in the expe! 


a group which has not 
A to stimulus G. If ue 
sk B is significantly better than that © 
the experimental group, it would seem 
gruence, that the laws of beh 
classical learning litera 
Unfortunately, the defining ex 


" 16€ 
transfer in d 


situation. 
igure 3 has not 
an experiment with animal pi 
using food as a goal object, would be to deprive the control group animals 
or to their introduction to ms 
ceding the animal intravenously 
arning probably occurs, especially with labor? 
tory animals, in approaching the food tray and water bottle in the livin® 


cage. The experimental group is Biven a specified amount of G-A learnin& 
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A second, somewhat less drastic, way " A 
to prevent the sons aaea den imp this experiment would be 
Some one kind of goal abets, The —— € mame’ 
Given a specified amount of direct ise. esie i So BE course, again 
Now with this object as the puri cepas "m ~~ dr ant 
Situation. This second procedure has die 2 nii. ati a maces 
could be done with children. H BN isque es dps pln 
tedures it does noi see che owever, with either of the foregoing pro- 
illa dues eite ec unreasonable to expect that the control group 
UL edo eer 
confronted with the detour proble È A pI : ^ bai ie a ig to Being 
Dna. Ps Blinds, bare our prob en; Exactly Row reasonable this expecta- 
bat ante a im pA se only be decided ue pun experiment has actually 
libi mio: = i iioc by nudi. of the detour situation in the 

, and. by utilizing what is already known about transfer from 
lentify a large number of 
ch should be manipulated 
[ew of these variables for 


the 
PY : $ = ; ] 
ied ychology of learning, it is possible to ic 
ential 'elev; : ; . 
in tl ly relevant. independent variables whic 
he bera a . i i 
letour situation. Let us consider just à 


illustrat; 

üUstrative purposes. 
vstematically along some dimension of 
relationship between Task A 


ld be expected that the ex- 
ingly Seen of the üemur problem would become increas- 
similar t icient as the goal object in Task B is made progressively less 
© the goal object involved in Task A. Finally, when the Task A and 


"Dax 
B goal objects are. completely dissimilar, the experimental group 
to a new stimulus in Task B and no 


Sup 
"e. pose goal objects which vary $ 
Similarity are «elec ie puse 
and T y are selected. Then the similarity 
ask : ; : : 
k B goal objects is manipulated. ]t wou 


perimenir: 
ntal group's solution 


Wo 
icd, Haining a new response 
transfer would be expected to appear? 

ential significance is the degree of 
e learning situation it has been 
e transfer during Task B de- 
s up to 100 trials of over- 
a new response be 


A s 
Sect — : : 
Task \ md variable of obvious pot 
‘ A learn; R 5 
Shown q] earning. In the paired-associat 
creas lat the likelihood of finding negativ 
' in as ^ A as 
is the degree of Task A learning increase 


le; y 
arnir ; at) . 
18 when the lists are of the type requiring that 


e detour situation 


le; 

ürned g ; 

Would to an old stimulus. Intuitive appraisal of th 

& . ^ ace e - 

intu; > perhaps, suggest. exactly the opposite result. Needless to say, OUI 
Ili N o5" Xi : m 
“ons are often misleading. O” the other hand, it would not be sur 

sleading. 


(New york. 1949). P- 303. . 
Function of Time and Degree of Prior 
XXXIX (1949). 4; S. K. Atwater, 
^. Affected by Degree of Prior Learn- 


3), 400-404; G. Mandler, "T 
lof Experimental 


` 

B 

», J+ Underw 

1 "B ja T ONE, Experiment 

earning» n erwood, “Proactive Inhibition 

. TOactiy, Ournal of Experimental Psychology: 

inp» Ve Inhibi , 'acilitati 
dition and Associative Facilitation 


al Psychology 


as a a 


a 
(19 


of, 79?urn 
E Tainj of Experimental Psychology. XLV S e qaaa 
Syehot, ng as a Functi f Degree of Response Overlearning." J€ Lia arr e 
larni 98y, XLVII Loea peta du Mandler and S. H- Heinemann. Eflect o er 
cholo ag of a Median nat 411-17; i Taf of Training.” Journal. of Experimental Psy- 
&y, LII (1956), P y anm on Transfe 
29), 342-10. 
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prising that the laws describing iare effect d n of learning in paired 
sociate learning are different for the detour situation. m : 
wm ose next that the retention of the detour approach was tested 48 hour 
Bos eas Would the experimental group be less able -— — 
detour approach as a consequence of having previously pasta : a - 
approach? Similarly, though additional groups wenid be py ae 4 s 
might systematically vary the degree of Task B learning and test - d 
retention of Task A. Would there be a decrement in the retention o : 
direct approach response as a consequence of learning the detour approach 


i = ion 
to higher and higher degrees? An affirmative answer to the first questio 
would be expected on the basis of tradition 


al studies of proactive inhibi- 
tion,! and a similar affirmative 


s J je 
answer to the second question can be pt 
dicted from studies of retroactive inhibition.12 


2, 13 
Clearly, at this point no decision can be reached on 


because these variables have 
situation. Furthermore, it shou 


any of these issues 
i i tour 
as yet not been manipulated in the deto 


n 3 i; ds int 
ld be borne in mind that the important po} 
in the present connection is not whether the laws of 


solving are the same or different; rather it is the fac 
more highly developed learning liter 
generated. These hypotheses, in turn, 


learning and problem 

t that by utilizing sim 
are casi 

ature, testable hypotheses are easily 


. A . + o ch 
provide a basis for directing reseat " 
: * . H s uc 
1n an area where directed systematic research is urgently needed. So m 


n " š ex 
for the detour Situation; let us now consider a somewhat more compl 
problem solving task. 


FUNCTIONAL FIXEDNESS 


This class of problems and the t 


erm functional fixedness was originated by 
Duncker.!! The term refers to a 


t B H H t e 
Situation in which the subject has becom 

‘ wos : A z 7 u 
so "fixed" in his perception of an object that he is unable to perceive neW 


s as 
or unusual uses for it. For the present analysis one of these problems 2 


it was used by Adamson!5 wil] be considered. Given a few thumbtack* 
three small pasteboard boxes, three candles and some matches, as well 2$ 


™ Underwood, ibid. 


“For example, L. E. Thune anid n. J. “Retroactive: Tahibivion mes 
Function of Degree of Interpolate Learning," Our. : ; chotog 
XXXII (1943), 185-200, E Journal of Experimental Psy 

“The terms “proactive” and “retroactive inhibition” may be unfamiliar to 5076 
readers. If two tasks, A and B, are to be learned in that order, and if the learning 9 
makes it more difficult to retain B, then "proactive inhib has occurred. If, 
other hand, the learning of B makes it more diffi 
a case of “retroactive inhibition.” 


av! 
or remember A, We ae 
, r Complementary terms are "proactive" and “retroac 
facilitation,” which occur, respectively, when le: 


; o 

: E arning A makes it easier to recall B, 

learning B makes it easier to remember A, 
“K. Duncker, “On Problem Solving," 
755 R, E. Adamson, "Functional Fix 


of Three Experiments," Journal of 


Underwood " 


cult to re-learn 


ML 
m-Solving: A Repti 
XLIV (1952), 288-91. 
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various 4 y ; 
m si PC cid bur inappropriate objects, the problem is to mount 
MAP vang coer cn re position on a a surface such as a wall. The 
ilies eg ie y = by tacking the boxes to the wall. Then by 
Notar f a ~ each box the candles can be mounted. In Adamson’s 
, one group of subjects the tacks were presented in one box, 
itus al mier ini : — candles in the third box. For a second 
Jeder: som oe en were left empty. The difference in the per- 
acta es ne ies b iei the problem was rather dramane 
Bedivene sete Bios = su 2 n jects solved the problem, while in the 
MUR E 2 28 subjects achieved solution of the problem. As can be 
gure 4, the outcome of this experiment 1s readily understood 


tł i 
1e matches in a second box 


Task A Task B 


Stimulus Response Stimulus Response 


Experi : 

E ea Group Boxes Containers Boxes Candleholders 

ntrol Group Boxes Candleholders 
problem. 


oe 
ig. 4. The transfer paradigm applied to a functional fixedness 


when yi 

V u * " . "WO v 

mental iewed from a transfer point of view. Thus, by giving the experi- 

al gr f , : A 
group filled boxes the prior learning that the function of a box is 


that " 

; of c ai : . . » . 
container was directly associated with the problem situation. In 

ing was not associated with the problem 


pty- Therefore, in Task B, given an old 
required and the situation con- 
adigm. The conformity would 
or experience with boxes as 

“reminding” the subject 
boxes has a marked effect 


the « 
E airaa group this prior learn 
Stimulus Fi RE the boxes'émpo = 
forms pick - learning of new function 1s 
be even oe to the negative transfer parac 
Containers p- if the control group had no pri 
directly e Nevertheless, it is quite clear that 
9n his į neernmg his past performances with ae 
A mma A subsequent problem solving ü yavior. » i 
Solute ¢ y by Birch and Rabinowitz," though a not emp ide 1 : 
to ehe group, further illustrates how the present conception applies 
tional fixedness. In their experimen 


With ty > t the subjects i gc. m 
Broup ] - objects initially unfamiliar tO them, a poe His dera 
Task hee to use the switch in completing an haps e ps g 
Cons; . second group used the relay t complete the circuit. Tas 

` 5lsted of a version of the Maier two-string probl 


i em. This problem con- 
isteq c 
to t of presenting the subject with two strings suspended from the ceiling 
1 so that he could not 


Strin or at a distance great enough take hold of one 
is e other one. The subject 15 told he must 
gs together using only the objects at hand. 
e 
» i i i r that it can be 
"Wy oblem is solved by attaching 2 weight to one string so 
wphe Negative Effect. of 


Ear 5. Bike 
rod, i, itch and H. S. Rabinowitz, XLI 
Phinking,” Journal of Experimental Psychology. ^^ 


a 
nd walk over to reach th 


isco 
Vera a " 
Way to tie the two strin 


Previous Experience on 


(1951), 121-25. 
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TS rroups could use either 
set swinging like a poe i icem a aap. etn 17 of 19 sub- 
the switch or the relay as a pendulum bo e icl 1 ad not been used in ‘Task 
jects used the object for a pestem, bob URS i Mm n ) Sann 
A. Now suppose the group using the relay in Task A was given y e 
in Task B and compared with a control group that had tavar m 7 a 
It seems quite reasonable in light of Birch and Rabinowitz's finc mps ie 
such a control group would perform better on Task B than pos fie 
group. In other words, once the stimulus "relay" is associated yo dee 
response "electrical appliance" it is more difficult to attach a new res] 
"weight" or "pendulum bob" to this stimulus. | 

The two-string problem as used above, but without Task A, provides i eid 
another illustration of the fruitfulness of a transfer conception of ewe 
solving. Typically, the subject is given a familiar object such as a s . 
plier, or screwdriver and is told he can use this object to solve the probia, 
Here there is, as in the Adamson experiment, no explicit Task A. mowe 
all that is needed to incorporate this situation into the present framewo! 3 
the simple assumption that the subject's past performances with q ag 
scissors, or whatever common implement he is given, constitute Task /* 


«a 
E M s z " ier was * 
"Thus, if these subjects were compared with subjects to whom a plier 
completely unfamiliar object, we w 


ould expect the latter group t? bs 

Superior in performing Task B where the response plier as a weight " 
required, 

Having shown that 


2 i situar 
a transfer conception fits this type of problem § hi 
B . ele t 
tion, we are now in a position to for 


traditional transfer principles. 
doubtedly an 


; 
mulate hypotheses suggested Dy 


" : is ul 
Again degree of Task A learning is 

important variable. This v 
experimentally with unfamiliar m 


subjects past performances w 


ariable could be manipulate! 
aterials or in terms of records of ai 

ith familiar objects. 
Even more interesting in the present situ 
lating the functional similarity of the co 
The first step would be to scale var 
functional similarity. In a pilot st 


Eisner, was able to obt 


ation is the possibility of manip 
mponents of Task A and Tae ol 
ious implements along dimensions a 

udy one of my students, Mr. je 
ain ratings on a seven-point scale as to the function 
similarity of various objects with respect to the function of a pendul? 
bob. Among the objects he scaled 


i : " ker: 
were such things as a fishline - xb 
light chain ornament, scissors, knife, fountain pen, and mousetap. N° 


by using these ratings, he manipulated functional similarity in th 
string problem. One group of subj 


Wostring problem w 


ated 
i : See as directly relate 
functional similarity. In a study of the t 


bY 
Wo-string problem by Batte?? 


d 
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‘Tauber 
auber, and Bender," i 
der, functional similari i 
OAE ne al similarity a ; “peri 
vas manipulated and simi y as judged by the experimenter 
fas and similar results were obtained 
4 er pr sas "e "^ ` 
an promising avenue of investigation is sugge 1 
tk on learning sets IS Har o ggestec by Harlow's 
indes a o 5 Sets: arlow and others have shown that not only do a 
y o»eganisms, such as cats ` 
ganisms, such as cats, raccoons, monkeys, and children, learn 
, leg 
Ek soila but they also learn a transferable mode of 
* a if ov ^ 
hue the when they encounter subsequent problems of a similar 
ey are able solv ith i i 
y are able to solve them with increasing efficiency. This may be 
"learning-tosolve." Suppose a group of 
A-Task B sequences of the function- 
hat they would, as it were, 


to solve z i 
ve a particular problem, 


viewed as 
M sign. isis transfer of 
al faeit ene many successive Task 
Bicone coe might it not be expected t 
Aum ie less functionally fixed? 
object viis A ath a is arranged so that it suggests the function of the 
s required for solution of the problem in Task B, we may 
ive transfer. Suppose an experimental 
airing a pendulum 


mance on the 
ask A? 
s of the 


expect as 
group Positive rather than negat 
is given Task : à 
clock by given ‘Task A, where Task A consists of rep 
y attachi 2 ani : 
ching the pendulum. How will this group $ perfor 


lWo-str; 
-strin 
xoblem t A T 
g problem compare with a control group not given T 
a transfer analysi 


As i 
" n the i ` " : 
functional ^ detour situation, we find that 
a ixe EE f . P x 
hyp ixedness situation also leads to à wide variety of researchable 
potheses 
LUCHINS JAR PROBLEMS AND ANAGRAMS 
TI J 
le Ww: 
ater TD x. a9 te readily d T 
measuring problem developed by Luchins?? 15 readily inter 
y or sym- 


ented, actuall 
He is then re- 
specified 


Preted 


bolic subject is pres 


vn capacity. 
ust deliver à 
g the three jars at 
en five problems 
B, and C in ac- 
r 7 and 8 are 


nds Po uus jue ns 
quantity T oe a number of problems il 
us disposal pos by appropriately filling 

al. After a practice problem. the 


whi 

1c] ` 

1 have only a si : " 
y a single solution, namely, 


Corda, 

= Ane n 

Biven, Aio the formula B--A-2C- Nexe prob 

Method ‘ese problems can be solved either by means of the B—A-2C 
A-C and A4C Finally, a ninth 


or by n T : 
nore direct methods. : 
ect method.?° 


Problem oe | 

S given which can only be solved by the dir 

ont «problem Solvin Behavior in 
“pee T B Bender, problem 9° ving 

ani? a L. Tauber and M. B- ; ving Hee ES 

aH ontal or Occipital Brain Injuries” Journal of Psychology: (1953) 
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ogical Review, LVI (1949), 


Slee E 

(5^ c Harlow, p 

"A S ow, “The Formation of Le 

bing buchins n . Effe ” Psy- 
ins, "Mechanization in problem Solving: The Effe 


ct of Einstellung." 


the. problems in 


ED cal M 
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The analysis of this situation in terms of transfer of training is pen 
forward, and is shown in Figure 5. The superior performance of the contro 
, 


Task A Task B 
Problems (2-6) Problems (7-9) 
Stimulus Response Stimulus Response 
Experimental Group 3 jars — B-A-2C 3 jars s + á 
Aou 
trol Grou 3 jas | A-C 
Contro p i Eo: 


Fig. 5. 'The transfer paradigm applied to a Luchins problem. 


group on Task B is a well established fact.?! The familiar negative transfer 
paradigm is evident from Figure 5. In Task A with problems 2-6 the €x- 
perimental group performs the B—A—2C response, given the stimulus jars 
A, B, and C. With Task B and problems 7-9 the new response A—C, A+C 
must now be made to the old stimulus, the three jars. 

It has been found that increasing the number of problems requiring the 
B—A—2C response increases the amount of negative transfer.?? This finding 
suggests that the law describing the effect of degree of Task A learning on 
problem solving performance may in fact differ from the law describing this 
variable's influence in the rote learning situation. , 

Clearly, depending on the relationship of the performances required ID 
Task A and Task B, this situation can be used to study either positive Ok 
negative transfer. Most of the previous research has concentrated on the 
negative transfer relation. Investigation of this situation when subjects ae 
given problems during Task A which lead to positive transfer during Task 
B is needed. It would also be of considerable interest to vary both stimulus 
and response similarity in this situation, For example, to manipulate zA 
sponse similarity suppose Task A required a B+C or B—C response- To 
manipulate stimulus similarity, we might have Task A consist of cutting 
a board to a certain length by appropriately manipulating boards of know? 


length. Then for Task B, the subject is given the water jars problem. Hof 
will the control and experimental groups’ performance compare unde 
these conditions? 


Studies employing anagrams as a problem solving task so closely parallel 
the work on water jars that the foregoing analysis may be applied direct! 


Water Jar Einstellung Test as a Measure of Rigidity,” Psychological Bulletin, LIII (19 
347-70. > 
2 Woodworth and Schlosberg, op. cit. d 
=R. O. Youtz, “The Relation Between Number of Confirmations of One Hypothesis gi 
the Speed of Accepting a New and Incompatible Hypothesis,” i hologist» 
(1948), 248-9, P >” American Psyc 
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to this situation.23 agram is si 

ta terms oj € puc a word with the letters scrambled. 

E Guo cix -— A 4 ine Task A the subjects in the ex- 

1 ins euskal qe sin X hich - letters are so arranged that 

e pow: Or Mug During Task B these subjects are 
grams which require a new rule for solution. The control group, 


by vir 
irtue of nc : 
: Xt having ha k A n 
tapis because i g had Task A, solves the "Task B anagrams more 
oE he lida so 1ey do not have an old rule to interfere with the learning 
PM appropriate rule for solution. 
ough it c 
fit the : could be shown that other problem sol 
ransfer paradi iev i 
Bie ae : idigm, I believe the preceding examples are sufficient to 
his on utline of the present approach. Therefore, the remainder of 
c eJ ud wi is Seis " . . . 
pisent an ill be devoted to a discussion of the implications of the 
aurosch i , ; f 
pproach in more general terms without reference to à particular 


5 à 
Problem situation 


ving situations also 


CONCLUDING CONSIDERATIONS 


Th 
€ pres x 5 5 
present analysis has revealed a curious paradox. We have seen that 


in e 

"ad e the situations that were analyzed, the situation's status as a 

formances je Piin contingent upon the fact that the sequence of per 

Apparent Pun $ rmed to the paradigm for negative transfer. It was quite 
at by changing the relationship between Task A and Task B 


Perfor 

4 rma z Br 
nces the situation could easily be used to study positive transfer, 

; be a problem. Yet the latter 


in wh; 
npa ka the problem might no longer > © ~ 
ciency of pi a means of discovering the ways in which to enhance e effi- 
15, we oe lem solving behavior has not received much ia ; hat 
Produce " Tarély attempted to study the conditions which are li sc ni 
Such Study " Il transfer in these problem solving situations. The nee or 
eturn; apparent. 

á reinforeene ttie negative transfe: 
ather wel] ent " likely to be an €x 
an 100% established principle that 
®Xtinction (intermittent schedule) of 
“PPose it mn one which is always rein vs 
A Mulus, de assumed that before a new response can be learn 
“ample me old response to that stimulus mus 

> in the detour situation the direct apP 


E E 
p, “Differen 


r aspect of problem solving, schedule 
tremely important variable. It 1s à 
a response which is reinforced less 


v 
the time will be more resistant to 
tinuous schedule)? 


d to an old 


roach response 


t Strengths of Set in the 
4 (1952), 249-6; H. 


Sony pt ex 
uti, am 
Nes lon pim I. Maltzman and L. Morrisett: Jis ae 
bon onm Journal of Exp ipa t shment ‘and Operation of Mental 
2t po Vehological j An Investigation of t Be 
Monographs, XLVI, No. 6 (195). sal position of the scramble d 


Ven; T e 
fgg, CXamp], 
e, s A 
the first letter of the word always In 


PRU: 
Ww Ccond Je 
s tter i ses 
choz Jenki in last position, etc . 
Olo, ical ne and J. C. Stanley, “partial Reinforce 
ulletin, XLVII (1950), 193-234. 


ment: À Review and Critique,” 
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stimulus in Task A must be extinguished before the detour tec and = 
sponse can be made to that stimulus iy Task E. PRIM i em mam 
extinction of the Task A response is a critical pastors m this sium E 
as well as in any other problem situation of this type. The studies t E 
far conducted in simple learning situations such as a T-maze or finge 
maze, reveal that intermittent. reinforcement. of Task A - 
lead to an increase in the amount of negative transfer in performance 1n 
Task B.*6 Therefore, since most “real life" learning and problem solving 
behavior is most likely to be accompanied by intermittent. rather. than 
continuous reinforcement, this variable must not be overlooked. 

The phenomena of retroactive . 
given passing mention in the previous discussion. However, the importance 
of studying the retention of Task A and Task B should not be undere 
mated. The fact that these phenomena are called to our attention by the 
present transfer conception of problem solv 
important contributions this conception ¢ 
of educational practice the 


responses does 


See eqs T » been 
and proactive inhibition have only be 


ing may be one of the mes 
an make. For from the standpoint 
study of retention is often ol greater significant? 
than. the study of immediate transfer effects. Our interest lies in what the 
student does with what he learns after : 
this learning to problems in later life, Proactive inhibition has recently 
been identified as one of the m 
of retention of Task B in tł 
tially a virgin topic. 

In the le 


. " ies 
he has left school and app! 


. à npe » study 
ajor causes of forgetting. Yet the st , 
4 A i : ains essen 
1e foregoing problem situations remains C5 

arning of paired-associate 
dous amounts of negativ 
is such that the S—R p 


B with the S-R pairings rearranged, 


TENE , a trenin” 
lists it is possible to produce trem B 
anshi 
e transfer when the Task A-Task B relationsh ^ 
; i d - as 
airs learned in Task À are presented again In cg n 
- " A -ned th 
Thus if the subject had learned ^ 
pairs lovely-resting and robust-heathen during Task A he would be 5 
quired to learn the pairs lovely-heathen and robust-resting during Task P 
is tv acl H " 5 ative 
This type of Task A-Task B relationship produces even more negat! f 
; ) 
transfer than the learning of a new response to an old stimulus type € 
? For example, TN. Grosslight, J. F. Hall and W. 
Habit Reversal—a Confirmation,” Journal of Experin 
173-4; K. Johdai, “ tinction as Due to the Chang 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, XLIX 


Partially and Continuously Reinforced 
tive,” Journal of Experimental 


g in 
. les ! 
Scott, “Reinforcement Schedu ond): 


mental Psychology, XLVIII ( : 
ed Direction of a Psychological B a 
(1955), 198-9; E, L, Wike, “Extinction ana 
Response With and Without a Rewarded A ays 
Psychology, XLVI (1953), 255 stu n. 
reported after the present Paper was completed, Aq ep 
mittent versus 100% continuous reinforcement of ae 
during Task A. He found the resistance to extincti t A response durin’ 
Task B was significantly greater following 50% ent than followin 100% Ted 
forcement. Hence, the acquisition of a new rule for solving the arate in Task po 
retarded in the 50% group. These results Provide direct support foie validity of (0 
present conception, See R, Adamson, "Inhibitory Set in Problem Solving as Relates 
Reinforcement Learning," Journal of Experimental Psychology Litt (1959), 980-2. 51): 

"B. J. Underwood, "Interference and Forgetting,” Psychological Review, LXIV ae 
19-60, 
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relation di 
E discussed. previ : 
S8 previously.” To tl 
relati i y- he best of my know j 
$ lationship has not been studied i y knowledge, this type of 
i d ed in connectio vi i i 
Uppose, for example, that in the Luchi afa See i. 
iive : » the je. Luchins situati j 
Niklas bud aie situation the subject solved 
Biogr fee oxy g the measuring of gasoline with the formula B—C+A 
easured water wi { 5 dh 
2 i ith the formula C—A4-3B. T i 
measure oil with the : 3 ı C-A+3B. Then he is asked to 
is Task Te i 1e solution being A—2B+C and so forth during Task A 
as , the subject is give " RE 
aep d ject is given. problems where the same liquids must be 
» however for [ j 
Bre per ever, the formulae for solution are rearranged. Would this 
form eve - P n 
CT dai 1 even more poorly than a group which is required to solve 
problems with an entirely new formula? 
of the complex problems of everyday life 
it would be found that 
c of the most difficult 


Te #3 
Beli es eee af eee 
the Nuno into their S—R components, 
ship just described would be characteristi 
ained our students t 
Later the student finds him- 
However, 


proble E 
ms. T 
ns. Thus, suppose we have tr o mak arti 
à make a particular 


Set of res 

self br dag t a particular set of stimuli. 

for onted with a problem which contains this set of stimuli. 

learning, DES discus l training, errors in original 

Solution of this scoveries, etc.) the stimulus-response pairings teguired for 

can we is problem are different from those required previously. How 
ansfer this student is likely to 


a vari : 
üriety — : di 
y of reasons (e.g, errors in origina 


minimize . 2 
enc limize the amount of negative tr 
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Wł 
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aining or not problem solving behavior 
or . . H 
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act tha 
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More important is 
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eloped psychology 


ble hypotheses in 
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something more gran 
is conception esta 
highly dev 
n of testa 
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esearch much 
if successful, 


science of 


t the continuity that tl 
Á— spa solving and the more. 
€ former ; he es xelathusly easy the generatio 

area, Furthermore, these hypotheses 
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manipulation of antecedent variables, a type of r 
sresent approach, 


Need 
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has the q - area of problem solving. The | 

-— ing the number of concepts 1n the 


havior able quality of keep 


ata mini 
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ant virtue of keeping 


Fi 

nall . 
"esearch Y the present conception has the import 
Plic On problem solving, at worst, one step removed from possible ap- 
s e. That is, insofar as it is correct to 


ransfer of training, 
logy of education 
stion of problem solving. It is, 
avior jsolated in the laboratory 
More usually, the 
ain amount 


ation į 
1 a . 
*Ssume 1} n matters of educational practic 
ha E : 
» education is predominantly 
of tr . : 
translating laboratory findings 


be faci; 
of Course facilitated by the present concep 
can » à rare occasion when laws of beh 
al situation. 


€ abr : 
laborar LE directly in the operation 
y findings, no matter how conclusive, require a cert 

ical and specific appli- 
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cations can be made. Therefore, until this reste h is done and jade 
are in, it would be little more than idle spec ülation to ic to oe a 
ultimate implications which the present ae of pro -— iie bs 
likely to have for current educational practices. Such — yi Ln 
judged on a priori grounds, at least not at the present stage of em] 

and theoretical development in this arca. 
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Notes from Readers 


oe yi 
THE SYMPOSIUM “Can the Laws of Learning be applied in the nt 
is to be welcomed for a variety of reasons. In this note, AMAA cen 
to select one fact which is brought out clearly by the nS a 
suggest that a rather different conclusion should be drawn up : -— 
The fact in question is the wide gap that exists between the x le Eid 
that takes place in the classroom and the learning which is god s 
subject of research by experimental psychologists. I think it wou ¢ an 
to say that the symposiasts argue somewhat as follows. (a) Most 


P $ B ipi. e 1etero- 
learning which goes on in a classroom is much more complicated and 1 


geneous than the kind of learning that has been of most interest t 
psychologists in recent years 
eyelid blinking). ( 
terms of the less complicated. 


the simpler learning processes of the Tabor 

at the practice of psychologists in = - 
à as been directed towards the discov "is 
of laws and the formulation of a theory which will explain very sım} it 
ce more progress has been made in this direction 
may be possible to formulate 


by 
ins ormer, I believe, can be explained only ake 
Statistical laws, (For example, in most classrooms, children will mí ill 
fewer mistakes in subtraction when tau 


y the same positi 
derive statistical laws governi 


pas leet : ace oin tossi riments. 
situation is, I believe, similar ~Ssing expe 
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down, The conclusion I would draw is that educators or educational psy- 
chologists should go on their way building-up knowledge about classroom 
behaviour, and need not feel that an adequate educational psychology must 
wait for the discovery of fundamental laws about learning. 

; Finally, I think it should be pointed out that the experimental psycholo- 
gist is in much the same relation to the biochemist as the educator is to the 
experimental psychologist. The simple learning behaviour studied by the 
Psychologist in the laboratory is doubtless determined by the laws govern- 
ing the behaviour of molecules in cells. But again it is so much more compli- 
cated that even if there were an immense gain in our knowledge of bio- 
chemistry it is doubtful if it would give any further explanation of learning 


than we have already. 
C. D. HARDIE 


University of Tasmania, Australia 
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e T n E Prison. 
Memo to a College Trustee, Beardsley Ruml and Donald I. Morris 
i McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1959. 94 pp. 51.00. 

B 


. ic as 
Beardsley Ruml, who is perhaps best known to the Bum Lupe n 
the inventor of the 1943 national pay-as-you-go plan for xe hs Founda 
tion, has served as the director of the Laura Spelman peii er n dint 
tion, which gave such a significant boost to the social sienas in K es ilie 
history; as dean of the social sciences and professor of p urge Sedans 
University of Chicago; as chairman of the Board of the Federal. P 
Bank of New York and of the Board of R. H. Macy and Company avi 
Several years ago he prepared a report for the (Ford) Fund for € 
vancement of Education entitled Teaching Salaries Then and Now, w 


s A 2 sw ACA poe icture 
for the first time successfully placed the disastrous academic salary pi 
in the national spotlight. 


Last year the Fund asked Ruml to ex 
aspects of liberal arts colleges as they 
lum and teaching program of such co 
Dartmouth College and his associate i 


his recent death provost of Dartmou 
is once again on the sal 


š s 1 iral 
amine the financial and structt 


iMlitv 2 
sis of the responsibility ^" 
lties of the traditional, ! 


x stees, TC 
Tgues—has, through delegation by the trustees, 
for the formulation 


h - the 
d i of the curriculum and for 
administrative and struc ici 


od : €y should be by past standards and n 
present competitive necessity” (p. 8). 


tradition inl; { inert? 

and pride" (p. xiii). His arithmetic—a i. thinking ds 

possibility of a nine-hour teaching schedul 

from beginning salaries of $7,500 to a hand 
at $16,000, $18,000 and even $26,000 

"The Achievement of the Possible" (p. 45) 


g Ere 
depends upon curricula! 
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vision whi i 
ch will once agai 
oF Polen again be based upon a re-thinki " 
a liberal education, and a vari pon a re-thinking of the essentials 
ena Ge a eee , and a variety of models are factually analyzed in 
E percentage of class enr ; * —" 
discussion groups, and iage oF nrollments in large lectures, lecture- 
s RA ang sem xl seminars averaging sixteen students. Ruml's data 
students Eei eit clear that even a college with an enrollment of 800 
salary eh n, 2: m — of S800 a year could easily double its present 
ne structural and ri z E - 
clearly aah d curricular changes were made with that end 
I do » 

fie cnr think that the author underr 
He attacks so effectively i ; 5 
"The Achieo effectively in this eloquently written pamphlet. Part IV on 
“practical” eal ol the Possible" is an earthy summary and analysis of the 
Kissen er : ulties which any college faculty and administration will 
sns quls n the pursuit of these objectives. If these "practical" factors 
Politics his past of his "reforms" within the range of realistic faculty 
true i proposals would still seem to be a valuable tool to clarify the 
campus d of some of the financial stringency on the average American 

s (including public institutions, although Ruml does not directly 


center his 
pee attention on them). 
Tr enden ie write a long essay on some of the qualifications which 
some of omis ar sei might suggest concerning the speed with which 
Will undoubt il radical surgery could be put into effect. A good deal of it 
tract will sl tedly "come out in the wash but a wide faculty reading of this 
shift the burden of proof on many campuses. There 1s hardly a 


aculty ¢ s $ 
y club in which the cliches of roundtable groups from September to 
iment as “if only the president or the 


un 

TE aeea center upon some such senti 

in the Gh HOH OE the trustees would. . - ” Ruml has clearly put the ball 

he “ rer side of the court. 

tenuous ci of command” in a college—Ruml observes— "is at most à 

Part of f; es d influence" (p. 56). Clearly his ideas will have to become 
isca] des thinking if they are to be turned into a practical source of 
uml's ‘el, and possibly even of qualitative prolessional improvement. 

i models" are—as he says—"abstractions"- But they may be "useful 


in excit; 
Xc ? . 
iting the imagination and in helping US to see beyond present com- 
for the future" (p. 45). As far 


Plexiti 

ae imi : . . 

aS this s and limitations to an ideal design : 

essior reviewer is concerned, Beardsley Ruml has once again put the pro- 

comple in his debt with his seminal an ent for reducing the 
x : f 

to the simplest possible component ele 


ates the professional inertia which 


d creative tal 
ments. 


D. GIDEONSE, President 


HARRY 
Brooklyn College 
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Sher Eq ; : 

*ducation: an k Education, 1959, George Z. F. Bereday 
on: The Year Boo Hi New York, 1959. 535 pp. 
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Th 
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T var Die Book of Educatt0? is not à survey of 
he first instead, it focuses on a series f major issu 

two sections invite consideration of fundamental 


what took place during 
es in higher education. 
problems con- 
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HE ZES E of profes- 
ing the adaptation of university traditions to ue — dnd iili 
h ew in hi i The final three sectio i : 
: icula in higher education. ao ser ins 
e ee 5 ance and organization, aci 
ifi z ch as trol, finance and org 4 eee 
ecific matters, such as con » finance cee dle tuer. Ait 
mam a and the relations between institutions of higher learning 
reedom, 
ther institutions. "E —— 
o The medieval university established certain ideals of gra Pi da 
oals for higher learning; except for this heritage, little ore pan 
eles pattern. New elements were added by the Renaissance, 
2 H H E " 
ing of science, and the industrial revolution. E 
adjustments in university education and eacl 
program. The technological rev 


ach period required spec x 
h has left its mark on My 
olution of our time, in turn, has protoni 
influenced the university, and adaptation of university traditions to thes 


cades, particu- 
latest changes has been the paramount problem of recent decades, las i 
larly since the end of World War II. In Section I, excellent — of 
developments in Austria, on new professional demands in other p: 


: : m it ser countries. 
Europe, and on the problems of university education in newer cot 
such as Australia, emphasize the n 


: ired. The 
ature of the adjustments ee zr 
tor . eos ai ire 3 e 
story of the civic universities and of the North Staffordshire Colleg 
England 


; Sas apters on 
efforts at adaptation. Three chapte 
higher ion i i 


reconcile the claims of liber 
learnin 


n and the United States, serves e 
emphasize the mounting pressures for professional and technological is 
al systems, Britain's colleges of advanced technology 
26 last World War, tepresent aa attempt to meet the 
versities, 


F " have 
mulation of educational policy e- 
t i y defined. In Britain the faculty has greater rep” is 

sentation on policy-making bodies tha ted States, but there 


may be exerci 
port. Private donors, alumni, legislatu 


University Grants Committee in the United Kingdo 
of such pressure. In the main, 


h 
; an an iti systems ^^, 
worked well. In America a strong group of pri d British sy 


t nivers!” 
has strengthened the autonomy of al] higher “ic colleges and E 
the U.G.C., made up of distingui 
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cessful in winning the approval of the public as well as of the universities. 
It should be remembered, however, that as the proportion of tax funds for 
the support of institutions expands, the hazards of outside pressure in- 
crease. Within the past decade tax funds have, for the first time in history, 
become the major source of university support in English-speaking coun- 
tries. This change has occurred so recently that it is impossible to assess 
Us meaning or its ultimate effect. 
In the third. section, organization, finance and controls share the focus 
of attention, Not only are the nature of the issues and the efforts at meeting 
them interesting but the contrast beween Britain and the United States, 
on the one hand, and countries that have recently become democratic, such 
as Italy and Lebanon, on the other, is both informative and instructive. 
The fourth section deals with the age-old question of academic freedom. 
Numerous issues in the United States are reviewed—including McCarthy- 
ism, segregation, and oaths and affidavits; the tragic experience of Argentina 
under the Peron regime, when university autonomy was completely destroy- 
€d, is pictured; and the effect of apartheid on South African universities 
is detailed, Interesting case histories from East Africa and Tasmania 
throw additional light on other aspects of the subject. — 
Finally, the vexed questions of articulation between the university an 
the secondary school and of the university's relation to other t 
are dealt with in a series of perceptive essays. Accounts — piscines 
ermany, India and New Zealand illustrate different types © P ume 
and provide a helpful perspective in which to consider them. nee it 
followed by a brief historical study of the social composition of eigen! 
Student bodies in 19th Century Russia, England, the United States, a 
€rmany, The final essay of the volume discusses the co 


mmunity college in 
i n ol and the 
me United States, describing it as @ link between the scho 
University, 
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versity, 
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For some reason yearbook committees find it convenient Mn gun 
“Collections” or "Symposia". The usual product is almost always a ^ id 
podge of qualitatively uneven individual theses, which wiken Re m 
dom complement the p central theme of the total effort. In e j 

rm i en disfunctional. 
EC Society for the Study of Education has published a ju 
which is a collection of statements from 2? authors about one or anothe 
aspect of community education. Peculiar] 


ds i mam d 
y enough, there is, in this case, 
ia itv education 
remarkable “goodness of fit” between the theme of community educatio 
and the form selected. Com 


munity education is, in fact, a hodge-podge. 
The yearbook is, like Gaul, divided into three main parts which deal 
turn with basic principles, representative programs, and leadership training: 
In actual practice these three functions are so well insulated that a peron 
engaged in one of them seldom comes within hailing distance of cither o 
the others. Let us sample each section in turn. oe 

Although 150 pages are consumed by the first section, “Basic Principles, 
I found it to be the least original and most naive part of the book. It suflers 
from a failing common to much social t 


heory: it has grown out of practices 
and is only specifically, rather than universally, applicable. This is less 
true, perhaps, of Margaret Mead's contribution in which she hints at 4 
universal principle in rather Riesman-like terms: 


The greatest guarantees of necessary flexibility in the teacher or 
technical expert who comes from the donor culture to help the 


recipient culture are a recognition that he or she is also part of a 
changing culture and a det 


c 1 ermination to help people join a mov- 
a procession and to cut in as near the head of it as possible. 
. 95) 
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Community Education” (Chapter Th: 
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Leonard W. Doob) b tes my second major complaint sat 
E 1 LU 

; k neatly and succinctly, witho 
so much as touchi Why develop communities? : 
submit that the reaso ave some bearing on how you £ 
about doing them. The whole first section denies the political motive 
i 54 ` p 
3 son d'étre for community develo} P 
ment in all save a handful of cases, It is not enough to measure how man} 
; «which 
» irr d "Redondo stered; one must also ask “whi : 

words" and "why". Basic ini 


ments associated with 
tion" found in this and 


: xi 
: Important i phrases 7 
cannot be academically r : Age sounding [ 
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; : ; Way We encourage the pub 
tion of really very Silly statements such as Win. F 


Principle 12: Related Conse 
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change in one form of 
€ effects upon 
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I'll go hi 
D iim one I F rr 
D better and borrow from a well-known transitional poet: 


You cannot stir a flower 
Wi Et 3 
ithout the troubling of a star. 


My plea is simply this —— 
Tel ne eed "X e we need, but let's be sure to what 
miter way e i apply them to specific practice rather than the 

oCcctio 99 
titled emis pages) represents the labors of nine people and is en- 
Although the c fiii. Programs"; it is, in essence, a presentation of cases. 
SENSE mm Tike pee are of uneven value, the section as a whole 
Wish to luy pisc d, clean wind rattling through a musty hall. I do not 
Health, Culhire rat these cases are on a par with, say Benjamin Paul's 
of Murdock's id ud Grammy nor do they appear to have the tenacity 
certainly oe — Büt ther are fresh. They are representative. And 

ns dua oid Ses reading and probably owning. 
by My, Richard > — to me than others. 1 was particularly taken 
prise and the P Saun ers’ nine page study, “Community Self-Help Enter- 
clear, honest Tempe Welfare Agency. Through a stilted style shines the 
and faith, pte Er dedication which is obviously born of experience 
Outhern Ulin s elieve, Richard Poston's ‘Community Education in 
Unfosrmang! x rude special mention as à contribution to the field. 
include a du $ "s National Society for the Study of Education saw fit to 

apter entitled "Instructional Materials in Community Edu- 


Cation.” Tp te: 

iy wate as banal as it sounds. 
carry forw; : puces of the sterility and t c 
fred Mau i into "Representative Programs.” Indeed, on page 180 Wil- 
ditions ck states clearly, ". .. improvement of social and economic con- 
anywhere in the free world would be of benefit to the United 


tates.” 
There it is! Gould the motive be clearer? 
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"b aim ; 
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he fing be done, then why don't We do it? 

nal section consists of a brief summary and a reading list. The 


Mary ; : 
Ty is very much like all summaries: 1t manages to be pretentious and 
dated, which is not so much the fault of 


flection on the field; there is very little 
As a matter of fact, the official 
and of UNESCO provide 
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The School As Agent of Cultural Renewal, Lawrence K. Frank. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1959. 55 pp. $1.50. 


The fourth Burton Lecture at Harvard University is brilliantly p 
fully up to the standard that a widening audience has come to expect o 
Lawrence K. Frank. His theme, so concisely anticipated by the title, is one 
that has too rarely been given serious attention since the 1930's. Yet it is 
not only as appropriate today as it was a quarter-century ago, it is now 
supportable by pioneering theoretical and empirical investigations that 
were not then available. 

Frank's principal purpose is to review some of these investigations and 
to indicate what their implications may be for the rebuilding of education 
in general and of elementary education in particular. Since his lecture 15 
necessarily brief, he supports his case with heavy documentation in an 
appendix which is nearly as fascinating as the lecture itself. Two of the best 
sources are his own excellent and too little known books: Society as the 


Patient and Nature and Human Nature. Some enterprising publisher should 
issue both in paper-cover editions. 
One of the chief thes 


kind of renewing becomes mandatory because 
€ traditionally viewed our physical 
me largely obsolete. In support, Frank point? 
ution and to the development of new knowledge 
€n more heavily, he builds his case upon the 
l approach to scientific thinking as formulated 


T-appreciated s » thur 
Bentley’s Knowing and the Moon €d work: John Dewey's and Ar 


ren have no o 
nal way of con i A 


enr o 
an ta -learning peed 
Fein s any of the children's implicit assu! 
nons are supplanted. by new ones "That a drastically reorpani d teacher 
education is prerequisite to this ta y reorganize 


orld the ms of o aying, since teac e 
i y live i utmod 3 


theory. The importance o df ]culate 

2 » P E nee p “ga ^ 

py n rin qus the kind of Opportunities alread taille Fran 

has no doubt that much of the "communication" uu now presum 

occurs in typical classrooms is really a failure to communicat : 
nicate. 
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í The second. proposal stems from a fascinating distinction between “ana- 
ogical” and “digital” processes. The latter involve step by step operations 
of discrete units, the former involve integrative wholes and patterns. 
Psychologically, though Frank does not say so, the digital process sounds as 
though it were rooted in mechanistic-behavioristic assumptions about learn- 
ing, while the analogical process reminds one more of the gestalt-organismic 
orientation. At any rate, he suggests that elementary education is too much 
governed by the digital process. Actually, since the earliest culturally in- 
duced learning is chiefly of the analogical sort, the school errs badly when 
I: suddenly compels the child to learn in the alternative way. Yet, in science, 
mathematics, and various other fields it is possible to provide types of 
learning with models, audio-visuals, and other resources that dramatize the 
patterns and forms of experience. At present, somewhat ironically, the 
Nursery school is farther ahead in its utilization of analogical processes than 
sicher the high school or college. 3 
i So stirring a discussion inevitably and properly invites questions also. I 
raise two, First, is Frank rather too idealistic in his own underlying philo- 
Sophic assumptions when he places so much emphasis upon man's capacity 
i. make the world? Take this sentence as an instance: "What we know, 
"a and assume about the universe, is the product of n au 
: agination . . ," Well, this is true in one sense, but in anot her ser J 
su Philosophic realist would insist, the universe must also ate ad bos 
Aut to be creative about. Or, as some of our most distinguished ant ral "i 
ders would equally insist, the culture determines us ie me an 
ar €rmine the culture, for it provides the stubborn materia’ into full 
tee and even style of life. To take theve realistic Prove undermine 
Count as a requisite of education's renewing power is not 


Frank’ 

ar Ee : " 
v. legitimate thesis but to toughen It. ,— dissociate ee: 
A Ye other question arises from the author's wish m e oT 
Aes "blueprint for a utopian society." mie blueprint" a 
T invidi If ir 

n an invidious sense, but they need not be elem ae 


Su i 1 as 

spe ae some more esthetic and flexible concept SE" faturelooking E 
> ther 7 crank aeree that this d dn 

entire] 1 would not Frank agree 1> As for “utopian, it all depends 


Y compatible with cultural renewa stor UE aunpia a9 esca pists 
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ob of traditional Ways of thinking 
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Surely, they must have discovered something to alleviate the teacher's un- 
happy lot. What can the psychologist contribute? — n 
Usually, the only opportunity for providing the future teac he Moog 
fruits of those many years of research is a single three-credit em = 
educational psychology. Because of this enforced brevity, the textboo ^ im 
in such a course must be at once selective, informative, and readab a G 
these characteristics alone were the definition of a great text, the book a 
Pressey, Robinson, and Horrocks would be well chosen. Tt manages : 
cover the principal areas of educational psychology, and is written i 
style which is sufficiently polished to be competitive with the fraternal, 
athletic, and social afflictions of college sophomores. : 
Part I of the text is devoted to the growth and development of physique, 
abilities, and temperament during the first twenty years of life. Part II is 1 
collection of assorted information about learning and how it is promoted. 


4 PNE . nt 
Or work with the individual pomi 
H . H ayi € 
ted by his physical environment. WS 
d in the book deserve mention as being 


room counseling, the developm: 
of a good teacher-made test, a 


. n H H H d 
tudes, including many in animal learning, suggest that the old hat 
of motivation, 


. x x y n 
: >n, Interest, readiness, and capacity are not very useful whet 
ones goal is the modification of behavior. Greater emphasis should, 1 


stead, be placed on Such variables as reinforcement, stimulus control, and 
successive approximations —with reference to mani 
actually be performed in the c 


rm lassroom. Rather than devoting a third 0° 
the book to describing child development, which the average school teach! 
can hardly do anything abou 


€ present volume at deal of 
yesterday's psychology. No m ntion is mite of the work ot [ 3 WiataDDs 
E. R. Guthrie, or B. F. Ski rning or of A, § Otis or D "Wechsler 
on testing. And, Surprisingly, although Pressey is generall he iced as 4 
pioneer in the field of “teaching machines”, this topic and ae implications 


for future educational pr ed in on] 


Even with these particular defi 


ersive reactions 
if duplicating p 


proper path toward educational enlight 
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eee enroll in courses in educational psychology each year. 
the classroom spc E. explaining the uses of modern learning theory in 
they give the E : 1 i e selected solely on the pragmatic grounds that 
Would be asain rie the facility to produce the kinds of outcomes desired 
Mucl lik y welcomed: 
yu ie ie the weather, educatio 
Mew that doing something about it is poured into 
textbook Soe of the answers are being produc 
escribing them can someday be expected. 


n will continue in crisis until the 
the repertoire of teachers. 
ed in the laboratories, a 
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jo Behavior and Development, William E. Martin and Celia Burns 
tendler. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 1959. 618 pp. $6.00. 


This is ; : f ; " 
his is a revised and enlarged edition of a book which first appeared in 


1953. 

ajo pasen volume is divided into four part an 

the nat à human being and as a growing organism. Re he ni Sees 

PSPR e i, of the process of socialization. The third ag d rein 

With zing agencies such as the family and the school. The fourth ceas 
the course of normal development, emphasizing physical, motor, Cog 


Nitive 

» and motivational growth 

he authors list sixtee q» sic questio e book deals. d 

questions ; xteen basic q f development, the 

sociol s are concerned with human ¢ the formation of 
ogy of child growth, the acquisitio ^ i 


conc 
epts, the ass a : - 
, assessment of intelligence, aT ^ 
: , pis r e- 
, These topics are treated in an effective, modern way; but the present 1 


Viewer 3 
s va cannot resist a few special comments on what the authors call the 
iba loanalytic view of socialization. (It should be noted, however ould 
also po Sid about their treatment of Freudian psychoanalytic La pn 
as applied to many other modern college ne c boten 
oanalysis i i ial cts of scientific gy. 
i el: ecial aspe De E dos dmi 
he in esu 5n Sp itivistic. biologically- 
authors’ poi ete that of modern, pos . £ 
baseq A ors’ point of view is that ; until they recognize that they 
must merican psychology and sociology om T guistic struc- 
Present Freudian theory to their students. Then g 


a a sfully to 
xd the book becomes complicated. They ty hard pa tpe e 
at ne Concepts such as the id, the ego, and the super a’ nerican student, 
Will not be too shocking to the scientifically oriented dee ped ve 
Revert the reviewer's opinion this has been done with det | d to explain 
its p theless, Peychoan ali is still psychoanalysis, aro a as use of old 

Science teachings without the reification of concepts an 
lC terms with new meanings- esentations of 


Or i F 
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tha Ern n in the present book i on io? processes and 

he Psychology, the activities o pe decribed. All of this treatment 
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example in considering the constructive person, the book says that x oe = 
an ego so strong that it need not dissipate its energy in PIN irse 
tempts to resolve conflicts between the id and the superego. Comespor an S 
he has a superego whose demands are not insatiable. In such circ Urs å fr 
energy is freed with which the ego can build constructively fron fie 
materials of the individual’s physical and social environment. "d 
authors go on to explain such psychoanalytic concepts as repression; Ced 
jection, sublimation, the Oedipus complex, fixation, regression, the castri 

tion complex, and others. A criticism of 

but this criticism does not deal w 
verbal constructs as "libido" 


psychoanalytic theory is presented, 
ith the essential difference between suc 1 
and the typical constructs of physical ant 
biological science, such as “wave lengths" and "living cells". he 
In general, however, the present clearly written volume will focus € 
attention of those who study it upon the basic and significant problen ü 
that face those who wish to understand the present state of knowledge Ln 
cerning human growth. It is an excellent introduction to the study of diim 
behavior for the teacher, the Sociologist, and as a supplement to form? 
pediatrics, it could even be of great value to the student of medicine. 
As a footnote it may be noted that the publisher, following a fashio! 
that the present reviewer had thought was on the wane, has elected “4 
leave out the use of capitals in the title of the book and in titles and sU 


ents wh i s 1 rules 9 
English style. © are still learning the accepted 
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until the early 1930s. The Revolution marks an abrupt vem. tot 
establishment of a new order in education. Although the year ‘ hec "s 
singled out as the turning point of this period, some of the nee n ome 
the late 1920's carried over into the mid-1930's. The second peus : ek 
the years from the early 1930's until the late 1950's. The ong Party oe 
in 1952 showed the first signs of a new turning point, Beh 1 x 
not until the death of Stalin in 1953 did the actual adjustments 


50's until 1958 
educational policy begin to take place. From the early 1950's until 


Wes " f — faam brani 0d 
there is a period of mild transition, which culminates in an abru} 


s 50 Soviet 
in 1958 in the form of Khrushchev's educational reform. By 1960 
education is well advanced in this third st 


car ge In e stages he 
age. each of these stage: 
dinal 


I i . "technical 
concepts of communist education—labor and polyte usi 
. m ] : ati A practices. 
education—played a decisive role in shaping actual educational | a 
š : : ; Aer a presents 

There is no aspect of Soviet education which has, past and | 


caused so much controversy as polytechnical instruction. There has been no 
end to the debate on what polytechnical educ 
in day-to-day teaching practice in the Soviet 
of Soviet educational policy which has be 
misjudged in Western studies as polytechni 
surveys! 


ation is and how it is embodied 
Union. There has been no topic 
en so neglected and Banques 
sm. Neither extensive theoretiet 
nor brief surveys of “polytechnical” practice? nor, for that — 
the present study can do full justice to this important and extremely Some " 
topic, particularly from the point of view of the application of pulum 
in Soviet schools, "Polytechnism" as interpreted by various commun! 


x n á 7 etely 
educators is such a multidimensional concept that no matter how compl 
one tries to explore it, there seem t 


t 
À mined. Bu 
© remain some aspects not examinet die 
in view of the fact that the current educational reform has placed p his 
ica ind ds ` M i th 
technical education in a key position in communist educational policy: 33 
à ; ; : :efness- 
topic merits specia] attention, however circumscribed by necessary briefn 
' M. J. Shore, Soviet 


i 30sophict 
Education: Its Psychol ; " " k: Philosop 
Library, 1947), Sychology and Philosophy (New Yor 
?N. DeWitt, Soviet Professional Ma ij 
(Washington, D. C.: Nati 5 npower—Its 


1 


Su pply 
Education, Training and 1 


-ouict 

Sovic 
ational Science Foundation, 1955 94-97; A. Korol, rcs: 
Education for Science and Technolo Cambri , 5) pp. 3 ; Technology Pr 
of the Massachusetts Institute. of Te t ridge and New York: The Te U 


Department of Health, 
USSR (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gover 
See also I. Nikodimov, O politekhni, 
Education in the USSR], (Muni 


S. 
G E yay = 
Wiley & Sons, 1957), pp. 2737 phe 
» Office of Education, Education, 

ing Office, Bulletin 1956, No. EC 
ovanii y SSSR [Concerning Poly?! 
"Marx on Education: E Edy of the USSR, 1957); 
No. 30 (Oct.-Dec. 1959), 77-81; and his earlier artic 
konzeption und die zweite ‘Polytechnisicrung’ der 
1958. The most recent contribution ig b zd ical Education aP? 
New Soviet School Reforms,” in G, Z. t ieee Eres oe politi / 
Soviet Education, (New York: Praeger, 1960), Pp. 28-44 SDPRR MECS 

*Tt should be noted parentheti = 
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EA CC ically that Polytechnism is : 5 
most post-1952 Soviet sources 


: H. Wittig, “Die Marx’sche $ h 
Sowjetschule," Das Parlament; he 


ré oral] is one of the repics ea aya? 
3 2» are totally unreliable For example, E, P, Pichugit 57, PP’ 
na obrazovanie v SSSR [The Right to Education in the USSR] (Moscow: 1957). l 
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Tur First 
IRST PHASE: E s OF 
E: THE Roots or POLYTECHNISM AND A REVOLUTIONARY 
EXPERIMENT 


Polytechnical educ: i r i 

scat eoo Se ia ig is otten caled) is an 
a R a e UM y * ucation. In win it is the central 
ture an Rasa a a nal p. nilosophy m its utopian view of human 
Mehr — -— under communism. Marx envisaged that under 
Pepsi d js sud should have à man dided development, which 
lir. Weis iiie under capitalism because of the division of 
thieving site a Ld the division of labor and 
čich eta. apn ental and p iyu labor, education would give 
Bil eds i oad and thoroughly integrated training in the theory 

ice of all branches of production. It is this integrated training 


which i 
cons ^s ] " a 
nstitutes poly technism. Marx had no facet for sep: rate labor 


educati 
ation, ; : x 
, and to him labor education and the education of labor were 


one aj 
and the same : ag m 

the same and were embodied in the polytechnical principle of 
ation, form the three 


educati 
ation, which. ; : H 4 
1, which, along with esthetic and physical educ: 
e road to com- 


Pillars of 
MES: Q, a m : 
munj I communist education. It presupposes that on th 
sm, as e ; ; 
» as economic abundance emerges, as technology and the automation 


of i ^ 

Industrial production progresses in creating this abundance, the division 
ar. Every individual will not only 
all-sided education of the poly- 
riority of a one-sided 


of |; 
abor ; SS aise aie . A 
Reais r and specialization will disappe 
ou ill acti z 
techni ^ will actively seek a universal and 
Ica De . $ " š . 
type which will free him from the infe 


de 
velopment.’ 
education was 


oncept of polytechnical 


In 
essenc a " 
sence the original Marxist © 
against specialization and 


direc 
Pig ii one-sided vocational ed ; 
Specialized ; employment of child and ju 
Purposes a except when this employme: à; 
Material m broad polytechnical education. But sinc "a 
nion = a and classless society have materiali 
"unity 1e original Marxian concept 1 its adaptation in Len ; i 
ce"—has me: ariety of instruction 


florc, į 


ucation, 
venile labor (particularly on 
at was undertaken for the 
e none of the visions of 
zed in the Soviet 
in's slogan— 


o M : ái ; 
f theory and practi ant a wide V 
' has been a glorified 


ial pronouncements 


For " Soviet education. 

the I; 

lrase he last few decades "polytec 
» With many Soviet educators of note anc 


c NM 
48.55 
p E in one easy jump (p. 49) from Lenin's statement on polytechinism in 1919 to 
tween anion on the same subject by the 19th Party Congress 10 1952, and everything in 
thi - in snc is assumed to be constam j 1 ideological implicatio f 
s Xtensive discussion of the origins, development and 1 eologic plications o 
It is interesting to note that in 
ofoundly influenced by the 


Conc s 
Clopi, Pt See Shore, op. cit., esp. PP: 146-150, ue pr 
ation 
* lists, especially those of 


l 
Bri. Pin 

ritis bai concept of polytechnical edu s fo 
et Owen, school system and the ideas of the utopian socia 
| Works], (Moscow: 


31g Ma 
8-20, TX, F. Engels, Sochinenia [Collected 


hnical education’ 
1 most offic 


1953), V, pp. 265-70, 
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aue d 5 «t or 
on educational policy squeezing in a indt gines 2 B ieee ee 
another. Among other things, “polytec nical education "s partie wa 
the study of applied subjects, the study of the principles o ai roductive 
industrial techniques, vocational training of one sat or another, p aa 
work in school workshops, laboratory work in science courses, SH nasi 
visual aids in teaching, excursions to industrial plants, etc. In SN 4 i us 
anything short of a textbook or a teacher's word has Beer rile es 
"polytechnical instruction" at one time or another. elas there w bum: 
many instruction efforts which were called polytechnical, these anne 
have failed to gain precise and meaningful expression. In different prm 
they have meant different things. But despite such diversity, from the a 
cational policy point of view the emphasis or deemphasis on polpeana l 
is of fundamental importance, for it indicates to what extent the  — 
education schools are directly involved in active labor training. Polytec finie á 
education was emphasized in the first stage of Soviet educational n 
until the early 1930's. It was deemphasized in the second, from the ear? 
1930's until the 1950's. It is tops in emphasis today. . 

In the writings of Lenin, basic theoretical agreement with Marx on the 
role of polytechnical education under communism is self-evident.* Soviet 


legislation concerning public education issued shortly after the October 
Revolution invariably emphasized Lenin's ideas th 
universal and compulsory general 
in theory and practice 


feas 
at there should be "free 

i i iliarizing 
and polytechnical education familiarizing 


all youths of both sexes up to age 16 with all the 
major branches of production” and that there should be "a close unit? 
of education with socially productive work."7 
On October 16, 1918, 
“Unified Labor School,” 


first and fund 


ee 3 š " the 
the Soviet Government issued a decree on 


: . " : s the 
in which polytechnical education was named as 


amental principle of education. In March of 1919 
public education was announced at the 


Party, which stipulated th 


soi STR 
a policy p. 


8th Congress of the Communis! 
at there should be “universal and compulsory 
general and polytechnic education” for all youths up to age 17.8 In December 
1920 there was a special party conference on public educa d 


i cation which de 
most of its attention to the problems of a 


se " and 
"unified labor school 
"See, for 


xample, Lenin's article on 


. - slova" 
; ; . ! Marx in the Granat Entsiklopedicheskit mo 
[Granat's Encyclopedia] (St. Petersburg; 1914-16) and a Convenient summary of Le the 
views on polytechnical education in Uchitel'skaia gazeta (Apri 

articles: V. I. Lenin, Stat'i i otryvki po à r 


e - also 
1 23, 1955). See al o 
[Articles and Passages on Questions of Pub 
* A photo-reproduction and transcript of L 
for public education may be found in Narodnoe obrazovanie 
#MP RSFSR [Ministerstvo Prosveshche A 


RSFSR], N. I. Boldyrev (comp.), Dire 


7-1947 gody [Directives ° 
nt Concerning Public Educ 
1947), p. 8. 


Soviet Governme. 
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] I, (Moscow: 
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polytechnical i i g 
al instruc i 
tn at jriemon: In 1921, despite the general retreat from the 
E or x > f. wer . € 
Pea imac principle of universal and compulsory education, an age limi 
general and. polytechnics i 8 l dé p 
y nical educa retai 
miam lucation though retained, was lowered to 
hi p oe H s 
This first period in the history o 


plans, sweepi 

, Sweeping pronouncements, empty slog: 
DR O7 

1926-27, there was much talk about 


Marx, but neither 


f Soviet education is full of grandiose 
ins and meager results. After 


the Rey i 

sd Revolution and until about 

Olyte ier g H 

ie is chnical instruction. as originally 

acilities nor teachi . i 
r teaching staffs nor a comprehensive 

1 one reads the 


and regulations of the early 
with financial and 


conceived by 
Bulbs do fre optem TH instruction program were 
Commissariat of Educ: : P - iei sake (Peoples 

at of Education) decrees and mid- 
their preoccupation 
e teachers and how to 
n't have to close 


ed learning 


goy 
iac kpa is overwhelmed by 
al aspects: where to get the money to pay th 
irces so that the schools wo 
ne very concept of organiz 
policy of the “proletari 
and their children, with 
as a sufficient 


Scrape 
is pe together the meager resot 
wn a N . á 

iltogether. During this period u 


Was a x 

ar i z ; 
nbiguous and uncertain. Olten the 

atment of workers 


apaci ty—was reg 


zation of 


eilissas ton 
rei —i.e., preferential tre 

sregard of their intellectual c 
It was believed tha 
jously toiled, 


arded 
t by giving 2 bare 

polytechnism 
t whatever the 
technical 


€c he" 

VE deca to imi polytechnism. 

would axe » learning to those who h 

"i Apod be achieved and the ] 

Bus ay be, labor or laboring activity W 
e 1920's. 

que in Soviet ec 


ad prev 
problem solved. Bu 
au as the center of poly 
Thess bw interpreted in th 
as well pen of the 1920's is uni espects 
a highly nei the time of the Revol 
sometimes joi and extreme 
the isa. D a phase of courageous a 
Parkhurst j^ Western liberal educators (Dewey. i 
impartial. Iontessori). More frequently, however, 
tational observers, by former Soviet te 
alf al pronouncements after 1931, à senseless anc 
et educator recently remark 
s we dived without knowin 
judgment is bestowed, the po 
de in those days i 
it was not 


lucation in other ri 
Soviet education was 
n.10 This period is 
rimentation with 
iner, Decroly, 


ution until 1931, 
ly permissive syster 
nd brilliant expe 
Kerschenste 
this phase i 
rd by most Soviet edu- 
1 deplorable state of 
ed on his visit to 
g if there was 
int often 


n the 


s termed by 


achers, a 


airs 

the Ds vo prominent Sovi 
any -— States, "In those day 
Overlooke nae us." But whatever 
OViet se . is that whatever experiment 
jap, cU Vb the mes of Weste 
med on fertile soil and it did not re 


Sta 

.?ndin 3 » 

lopa 9 Of the fundamental philosophical 
e Western thi 


n and transp. 


ation was ma 
rn liberal educators, 
st upon à real and clear under- 


as which formed the base 
nkers. This is still true in 
Jantation of progr 


ide 


the 
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the 50... ducational precepts of thes i 
9viet Uni ae essive 
D nion today. The vulgarizatio 
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educational ideals upon "proletarian soil," ; à; 
largely in the arena of productive labor education, resulted in virtual m 
In addition to the major groups of pedagogues around A. V. Lunacharskii, 
N. K. Krupskaia, S. T. Shatskiij! P, p. Blonskii, A. P. Pinkevich, S. A. 


Kamenev, V. N. Shul'gin and other prominent lcaders of Soviet education of 
that time, there were dozens of minor s 
claims and countercl 


and the attempt to embody them 


plinter groups which all advanced 
aims of their priority in defining what education should 
be and how it should proceed. 


During this period there was w 
"withering away of the Schoo].'12 
replace schooling, and the me 
viewed as 


idespread contention of the eventual 
It was advocated that labor practice 
re observation of life and environment was 
à substitute for learning. There was a "work and study” educa- 
tional plan, called “Brave Life.” There was the Dalton Plan. There was the 
group (brigade) method (which, among other idiosyncrasies, divided the 


task of learning the multiplication tables among its various members!). 
There was the Student council control plan, under which students voted what 
to study next, Although the GUS (State Academic Council of the 
Narkompros, Which existed from 1919 through 1931) claimed that it had 
worked out a “complex program,"!3 in some of these educational ventures 
actual subject-matter content was entirely nonexistent! “Learning through 
doing” was doing anything from scrubbing floors or building roads to 


1 e . 
composing “collective poems.” Collectivism was practiced to such an 


rsuits- 
ershadowed all other paseri 
H " à . c 
authority was likewise rejected an 
i 1 as 
to “wither away" al Was postulated that the family Bs 
away along wi : : LM 
í : and the s erate or not, 
this chaos prevailed for tate. Delibera 


[n : d 
Ver 1€ turn of the 1930's marks the en 


à decade, T] 

“Sce a curious 

: V. sko, * e edis search], 

Narodnoe obrazovanie [Public Education] Ne f ma P. ae ee of Search] 
iscussi Gace a » pp. 113-17. 


"tshaia 
ventures, see Z. I, Ravkin, Sovetsh 


(Moscow: 1959), esp. pp. Mp 
V et al, (eds,) edagogical Sciences “iign 
in the USSR], (Moscow: 1957), p. 42, Th ie v SSSR [Public Educa 


u 
R : ese pr i a yuma 
heir relationship to the revolution a facilia —— 

were based on the Principle of learning 


& ane 
nary transfor, 
discussion, see also Ravkin, Op. cit., passim 


through a 

“For an interestin recent inter i i : 
Hechinger, The Big Hal Schoothouse (New von s Phase in Soviet einer. " 
inclined to believe, quite reasonably, that in order to con ae and Company, rT s 
communist dictatorship had to undertake a Massive distribu idate power son se der 
institutions, including all €ducationa] foundations In €; of the prevailing d ph 
succeeded in accomplishing in large measure, whether brad ne vba 
or deliberate i » 


: mation of the world ide 
ctive Participation. For an exte! 


e F. 
e is 
the 
and 
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OF what Tatar Rawi 
ei ney were to call the “exposure of the impotence of 
— tl thesi m of pseudo-reformers." 1? 
Tri eae nc not as a result of a sobering up by Soviet pedagogy 
ie ia e x : e" Party and Stalin and their decision to go ahead 
Free meet "à e": Bio In July 1928 a plenum of the Communist 
tinting E " a ip qunm be made in the quantity and quality of 
"ini ded e ini on an levels. Industry s v new labor, and a 
Bl unie p * x. i eduration to suit this need was decreed to 
ont i da l Febre ra in a paa provided the stimulus for the 
rome d E : idqne polytechnization, but at the same time, para- 
, s decree was the first signal toward the abolishment of 


Polytechni h S 
Bale hnism. Rapidly, under the expediency of the forthcoming indus- 
alizati — i 
ion plans, the whole elementary- and secondary-school structure— 
as was originally contemplated—was swept 


into vocation: "E 
cational training under the slogan that “the school is nothing but a 


* At the same time everything practical and applied 
“polytechnical” 


ary schools 


and : i 
not merely its upper levels 


rase : 
ranch of the factory.’ 
came i E d 
i a Taraia ti : 
nto the forefront and every form of instruction went 


Whicl 
ever way one stretched this term. The majority of second 
al schools to meet the im- 


Were trane 
Medi transformed into technical and vocation 
“diate nee hc. gi ; à ; 
- tte need of supplying industry with skilled labor.!5 Narrow vocational 
aini a . is 
ing (monotechnism) emerged as the goal of polytechnical education. 
THE Src 
! SECOND PHASE: THE RETREAT OF POLYTECHNISM AND THE RETURN OF THE 


TRADITIONAL AND ACADEMIC SCHOOL 


«eni long, however, this rapid vocationalization Ban a sobering effect 
N Py of the drastic decline of scholarship. In August 1930 Lenin's widow, 
des Krupskaia, opened the First All-Union Congress on Polytechnical 

application of poly- 


Educa; 

"duca 

cation. The theme of the conference was really the 
pment of skilled and technical labor for 


in industry" and agriculture." The 
lely noted. The link between 
assumed that the factories 
ape their programs 


techn: 
ud education to the Gentle 
Unsatist. ranches of the Soviet economy r 
Schoo] -— J quality of education was - 
Would factory was emphasized, and it xis pue 
ake charge (shefstvo) of the schools in order to $1 
Pedagogical Sciences of the 


15 

"Akademi: of 

,."ademiia P. i ka a SFSR (Academy °°, EON ic F i 

in qan SFSR) ead pe Moins obrazovanie v SSSR (Public Education 

e USSR fe . a [4 . DA dd 

» ) Moscow, 1957, p. 44 i "idm 
Dtereer; , 1994, Pe Oe ; be found in R. Widm 

mus; resting m rocess may 5 à i f 

omit ae aH eoi 1917-1937" (unpublished Ph.D. em PUE 

a ^ y, +9 ; E k: 
Mec 8€. 1959). See also G s Couns. Tie Challenge of Soviet Education (New York: 


Ti : 
x Pw.Hill, 1957), pp. 60-68. 


er, “The Com- 


hkolu—bor'ba za sotsializm [Struggle for 


khnicheskuiu $ 1931). 


the S Bubnov, Bor’ " 
olyte v, Bor ba za polite ead Moscow: 
Wwe Ytechnical School—Struggle for Socialism]: jnizalsia sel'skoi shkoly [Unive 
i P 
akuci 1 Schools}, (Moscow: 1931). 
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in the desired way. Meanwhile, the Government eg Ls July and 
August 1930) the introduction of universal clementary (4-ye 
so as to assure the education required by 
the march to socialism. But the qu 
and in 1931 the dam burst. 

In September 1931 the Central C 
declared: 


ar) education 
i at lar n 

the population at large € 
i i :cline, 

ality of education continued to declit 


. — 
ommittee of the Communist Party 


The fundamental shortcoming of the school i M ia 
provide a sufficient amount of general education and E ^ 
unsatisfactorily the task of preparing fully literate persons 
technicums and higher educational establishments, persons w » 
know the fundamentals of knowledge (physics, chemistry, eel 
matics, languages, geography, €tc.). Because of this, polytechnic pd 
education in many instances acquires a formalistic nature and does 


i d iali i i "ati sho 
Dot prepare builders of socialism with a many-sided education wh i 
can combine theory with practice and who have mastere 
technology.19 


is that it does not 


The same decree said th 
cation with productiv: 
socially productive ] 
and the education 
Commissariat of 


at polytechnization 


2 : at “all 
€ labor should be organized in such a way that 
abor of all Students is 


directly subordinated to study 
S 
al objectives of the school.”20 Later in 1931 the People 


Education the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party Overnment issued a series of decrees 
which put reme undertakings in Soviet education- 
and Government policy pronounce 
ncept of polytechnic 
ytechnic 
acquisition of applied know 
physics, chemistry, and m 


esum | edu- 
and the combination of € 


and thereafter 
and the Soviet G 
an end to all the earlier ext 
Soviet educators, armed with party 
ments, shaped the new co 
until the late 1950's, pol 
firm 


: > P ime 
al education. From that ti 
al education h 


ledge and learn 
athematics, 


Place after 1931 in other 
as well, when Soviet education w 


methods of instruction. Emphas 
obedience, individu 


R ed as the 
as been interpreted as 

. i eS, 
Ing of the natural scient 

A radical change took I aspects of Soviet schooling 
€nt back to the old, 


itional 
well-tried tradition 
is was 


aced upon discipline e 
and the mastery of — 
B and a deliberately directe 
Observation and environment- 
shed into the realm of extra 
e with teaching was drastically 


again 
85 restored, The family was ag2 
* MP RSFSR, M. M, Deineko (comp.), Spravochnik direktora shkoly: Sbornik [e t 
lenii, prikazov, instruktsii i drugikh Tukovodiashchikh materialov o shkole [Handbook 
School Directors: Compilation of Degrees, Regulations 


irectives 
, Instructions and Other Direct 
concerning Schools]. 2d ed, (Moscow, 1955), p. 18, 
= Ibid., p. 20. 


al learning 


ademic knowle 
process of education replac 


skills and basic ac 


Social and political partici 
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considere 
s ed a healthy it i i 
ions 1y unit in the foundation of a socialist soci 
n as called upon to aid the school.?! Made darius 
us profour i i 
x z > is associ 
eei a Seton a is associated by some observers with th 
absolute power in the f dons 
lene i l in the hands of a few, or of Stali 
REUS siis , or of Stalin alone d 
ý E ments to this É i sii 
"The nis pattern of authority i i 
ox cena authority in the Sov 
E dn RE) iet state. 
Urs indie chnically educated, but obedient individuals and the 
shape Y à Thi i 
iped to produce them. his change is also associated witl 
F: a 'ith an 
eea t and doctrinaire orientation and as a 
eer 
general pattern of the restoration of the traditional symbol 
a y s 


of authori 
‘ dority. The res i: : 
y. The results of this change are viewed as one of the first steps 
All of these interpretations 


overall. adj i 
l adjustment in ideological 


Instr NS g 
Ge ae s thig emergence of inequality. 
les as 1 in its own way. 

"m bes Wedge that the oar important factor which moti- 

PORTS need for was the simple practical consideration of the great and 
r young people to know the fundamental principles of 

ation in physics, mathematics, chemistry, 

abits of order and a sense of 

cal and political motivations or 


Science 
"dn We RHEIN prepar 
emani innate —— to acquire k 
ati secann © Aside from any ideologi 
Bence of an ed eae <a this radical reform, the rapid emer- 
and habits as ia p :: order demanded young people with such knowledge 
Preparation die : e mper i be sete and who would have sufficient 
original nested go 1er pianpr- in higher educational establishments. The 
Various forcelt ^ eptember 1931, and oiher which followed, together with 
ıl ideological and dogmatic embodied these 
of Soviet elementary jon as 
1 literacy, general k 
1 sciences. This ph 
d by the words in 
he outcome of ev 


nd study more!" 
ed which embodied this 


as the establishment 
attendance, regular 
authority of 
tandards of 


rationalizations, 
and secondary educat 
nowledge, and especially 
ase of Soviet education 
a slogan coined by 


erything,” and 


aime - 
Mio : tarih the scope 
Ona irn e with stress Or 
Which gis — of the natura 
Stalin: s began could be aptly define 
ts will decide t 
“study, study a 
rees were issu 
for example, 
ents, required 
grading, restored 
at raising the s$ 
of course, children 
1934, 


ieee of specialis 
From mud people should 
Mcd is om various dec 
ol tegsilne. pen y in specific terms. such, 
COmposis: alate instruction, home 
the ins ion of class contingents, 
ler, etc. These measures 


earn; 

Ning a 3 

Were g and tightening discipline- 
n the comme 


Entr 


assignm 
individual 
were all aimed 
At the sam 
nist outlook 0 


e time, 
n life. Finally, in 
] the general program of study in 
ance into certain higher educa- 
sed from 1926-27, which were 


sti s à 
ill indoctrinated i 
h coverec 


ced for entr 
d the tests U 


ance ey: $ š 
Secong examinations, whic 
s arv «ec 

ary schools, were introdu 


lon; 
al es 
stall; 
A tablishments. They replace 
T » 
Min, Pre wa , 
Mistry © was a governmental decree 07 regulation of th 
of Education to enforce each and every one o 


f Education or 


ne Commissariat © 
(Ibid., passim.) 
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very limited in coverage (mostly tests of literacy and “political understand- 
ing”). These requirements were made uniform for 
establishments in 1936. From the mid-1930's 
grade instruction in secondary schools has 
preparatory to higher education. 
Once this pattern was established 
polytechnical instruction, for 
mental ped 


all higher educational 
; and until recently, upper- 
been regarded primarily as 


» around 1937, there was less talk about 
a short period at least. The majority of experi- 
agogues were purged or silenced 
since the days of the "pedology" 
whatever the reasons, 


ion: "ation 
and any educational deviatio 


" 18 
purge in 1936 has been unheard of. Thu 

cause of debate and 
polytechnical education which h 


early 1920's, the pr 
second 


ideological arguments about 
ave raged with varying intensity since the 
actical result is that science sub 
ary schools with much gre. 
The orthodox interpret 


jects are taught in Soviet 
ater emphasis than they would be nen 
ation of Lenin's original pronouncement of “unity 
during the two decades from the mid-1930's until 
uch that the fundar 


of theory and practice” 
the mid-1950's has been s 
the classroom first and t 
Science in the formation 
been unanimous contempt for 
vocational training without th 
8eneral education Schools to 
training, and these. undertaki 
institutions (vocational, trade and semiprofessional schools) within the 
system. The policy of in i » application there- 

i i into the present third stage despite the drastic 
reshuffle of Soviet schooli 


the general education school with labor polytechnic 
of training. 


mentals of science were taught in 
hen supplemented by the “practical application of 
* Until 1952 there seems to have 
What is called naked technicism or applied 


è h ads of 
€oretical foundation, It was not the task o 
be involved 


: : ation of 
er, in the integration 
: " ts 
al and vocational aspec 


Tue Turd Pus; THE SEconp INTRUSION oF POLYTECHNISM—ACADEMIC 
EDUCATION Wiru Propuctive LABOR TRAINING 
From the 1 


" ical 
f here was little talk in Soviet pedagogica 
literature ab 


EH m iv- 
Cation, The abolition of workshop act! 

nd the Wholesa 
for "self-defeating vocati; 


itute 
nd an adequate substitu 
technism.23 But there w; 


akes on loose talk about PT 
Out the need for practical training ! 


onalism" put the br 
as still talk ab 

"M. H. Skatkin, O 
[Concerning Polytechnica 
cow: 1953), p. 13. Of c any other ar 
ently, wis Particular Teference jg Cited beca 
the Research Institute on ethods of Instruction of t i jence 9 
the RSFSR. he Academy of Pedagogical Sc 

? Pravda, May 13, 1939, 


T j! ave 
ticles on this subject which h 
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Secondary schools and several educational conferences were held to that 
ellect. The fact is commonly overlooked that right after the Second World 
War there was a brief though abortive attempt to revive the ideas of 
Polytechnical education as such.” Except for this, references to polytechnism 
were usually rare in the postwar years until 1952, when Stalin's Economic 
Problems of Socialism in the USSR was published. 

In this last stroke of his pen, Stalin declared that one of the three major 
Conditions necessary for the transition from socialism to communism was 
the overall growth of the cultural level of the people so that “all members 
of Society may have a many-sided education for their full physical and 
Mental development and all members will obtain enough education to 
become active participants in social development in order that they may 
freely choose their occupations and not be chained for the rest of their 
lives to one occupation because of the existing division of labor. Tiig 
Was the late dictator's green light to clear the path for the second invasion 
of Polytechnism into Soviet education. ; 

In 1959 Malenkov declared at the 19th Congress of the Communist Party 
that “in order to improve the socio-educational role of the general school 


i i ation 
ma ty permit students who graduate from it a free choice of occupati M 
and all required 


Polytechnical instruction should begin in secondary schools 2 
Measures should be taken for the transition to universal jr mma 
Education "sg This was subsequently incorporated into s directives o. z 
Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951-55). The full meaning of this ge pare 
Cn be realized only in the light of the concurrent claim su Rs = 
“Year education had already been achieved, that by 1955 "egit Psi. bs 
education was to be achieved in all major urban localities, anc : a T 
1960 the 10-year-school was to be universal in rural areas as well. 


: f ; i hools was a 
Obvio ; ‘technism into Soviet sc 
us th d n of polytec 
at the re-introductio I ship and that educators were not 


l j à A 
á “"ning decision of the political leader ‘ons that the debate on the 
Sven Consulted. It was only after these dedana a in the Soviet 
J . d a " gan in 
“ontents and the meaning of polytechnical education bega 
€ 
"catio Bored 
nal press ical education in 
. k ; ical educati 
it Appears at first that the drive to reinforce pol) m retation that 
s Primary anq secondary schools did not ee ce : tau hi in regular 
Practica] instruction was designed to supplement cna anton 
A s oads.” 3 
Classes by traditional and conservative instruction meth 
R Ther Uchitel’skaia gaze 


194 * Were several dozen articles in ika 
s enw. y: aa in Sovetskaia pedagoglt, 
Shap, lso see L, Skatkin’s article in soveiskai he No. 8, 1945. 


ta and Trud in 194% 1946 and 
No. 8, 1946; two articles by S. 


a i : E i roblems of 
25 7 NOV in Sovetskaia pedagogika, Nos. solsializma v SSSR [Economic Problem: 


Soci; ji, Palin, Ekonomicheskie problemy 
“Mpa in the USSR], (Moscow, 1952), P- 69- $ 
1g, MP RSFSR, M. e, P spo (comp) Spravochni 


ah p. 186 


direktora shkoly. .., 2d ed. (Moscow, 


Satki . ; 
kin, op. cil., passim. 
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—" 
assages in the methodological directive ipis 5 | rire: 
iege l by the Ministry of Education of the RSFSR in Augus nel 
an ees "d school decree of September 1931, which explicitly w me 
msi, Sta of the idea of polytechnical euit ii ciae 
and minimizing the need for the "systematic and firm study as : acc 
"The 1953 methodological directive is emphatic: I1 ere yt ia 
in secondary schools should be of such a type as (1) to acquaint the s 
in the process of studying the fundamentals of science, 
industry and agriculture , . 
production technology . . 
useful in future producti 


29 


with its application y- 
- (2) to acquaint the students with the pean E 
- (3) to offer some skill education which weer 
ve activity... (4) to create a link Hei p 
useful labor and the school by subordinating all laboring activity " n 
school to the study-educational objectives of the school." After ae div 
regulation re-emphasizes that the “basic precondition for successful poly es 
nical education is the mastery of instruction subjects. Of UM 
importance among these are physics, chemistry, biology, cipit 
mathematics and technical drafting"?! The same regulation enumera 
various polytechnical activities to be 
subjects of instruction. 
new polytechnical invasi sence 

This stage is charact at the academically oriente : 
school curriculum was rately, that polytechnical e 
struction was earning other academic subjects an 
served as a i 


' inae standard 
used by the schools in various stane eh 
These developments highlight the first stage i 
on which was to go on until 


about 1955. 
erized by the fact th 


practices which emerged ae 
€ some schools which had workshops and laboratory 
facilities in which the students were required to work. On the whole, ie 
ever, since there was still a lack of sufficient laboratory space, pone 
equipment and other aids in the schools themselves, the students were aka 
out on frequent excursions to factories, Power stations, fields, forests, er 
There they were shown the Operation of mechanical equipment, or technolog 
ical processes were explaine € rural areas planting, growing 
methods of animal breeding, etc. were shown or explained to the sn 
The processes of nature were also observed, In addition, students ws 
assigned problems either worded in technical language or adapted directly 
^ MP RSFSR, M. M. 


ej scoWs 

1955), p. 187. Deineko (comp), Spravochnik direktora shkoly. .., 2d ed. (Mo 

? Ibid., p. 187. 

? Ibid., p. 188, 

9! Idem, 

** Ibid., pp. 189-190. In this connection, see also Korol Soviet Education. .., pp- enn 

“M. N. Skatkin, Politekhnicheskoe obuchenie S sonte EGG he razvitia shi (^ 
[Polytechnical Education in the Present Stage of Sit ee e «d znanje Set 
11-33. (Moscow, 1956), esp. pp. 4-13. evelopment], 
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from technical practice. T ; 
and charts. In A cmi ane were Dnstsudied to prepare various drawings 
M qud eromid " , a the facilities were available, the students 
enn ras m various clubs (kruzhki), such as amateur radio, 
undertakings uti i s HUN, a The frequently time-consuming 
This type of ae ity carried on in addition to regular classwork. 
n Dy paly E ien was nat strictly speaking, what was originally 
polytechnical instruction, but even in modified form it svel 


some defini 
efinite 5 se. i 
e pul pose. On the one hand, 1t undoubtedly helped to arouse 


Natur; se 
al curiosity in : i i 
sity in applied technical fields, and on the other, to some extent 
rovided some practical 


ll that the influx of 
during this period 


at T- . 
ci d yen the students curiosity and p 
Sidens dni PON it is important to reca 
(1952.56) a grades BIU wt the secondary school 
studenr bad pe hat the Soviet teacher was faced w 
dias adeo, dec may not have been as interested 
predecessors s i capable of mastering the traditional curriculum as their 
, for the selection process of students had been significantly 


relax 

xed. As a result, instruction had to be modified and filled with practical 
its interest. 

ctives of polytechnical instruc- 
announced 


ith a more mediocre 
, as well prepared, 


exa 
Fi eder applications to hold the studer 
y these limited educational obje 
2 on, when Soviet authorities 
n universal, they began to 


1 continue their education 


tion w 

iets eens enough. From 195 

Stress that rt plans to make secondary educatio 

Furies A ot all secondary school graduates would 
» Thus whereas the upper grades of secondary schools used to prepare 


Candi 

idates pri e Š S : 
tes primarily for higher educational establishments, under the new 

ol was to prepare youth for what was called 


the selection 0 
actices of 1952-55 were far from 


the tools needed for this 
technical education 
1 industry or else- 


Condit: 
oat -— secondary scho was 
evident ii activity and freedom in f occupation. It is 
adequate E me polytechnical education pra 
“practical iis bs bi providing students with 7 
às first Meri was concerned. In simple words, pe y 
T" erpreted did not prepare students for work ir 

A 
‘as = 20th Party Congress of the Com! 
rushchev's turn to denounce the f 


nunist Party in February 1956 it 
ailure of the pol 


ytechnical in- 
and the "Academy of Peda- 


Str 
üctic 
9 " 
Bogicaj n program. He declared that educators 
Sciences merely engage in general talk about the usefulness of 
do anything to achieve it."?! 


Po] 

ytec H à 
hnical education but in reality don't 

What was needed, Khrush- 


Ti 
le 
n Pe ” 
‘ Program was proceeding “t00 slowly. 
adically the instruction programs of the 


ev 
dec = 
lared, was "to reshape T à Mode Mur: 
, of greater production specialization, 


“condar 
ary schools in the directior ! 
io enter higher education. but 
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Ich 
"y wo y 
uld permit graduates not only n 
+ and enable them, upon graduation, "to 
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4 hem for practical activity’ 
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da, Feb, 15, 1956. 
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i 2 acon- 
r direct employment on jobs in various branches ol the oe 
nisi Sn x ted that these educational proposals of eel 
"d p^ se » dictums of Stalin which called for suh Pares i 
nee sine h- iiti as to allow the individual freedom in eruit 
sid hnkeh declaration, it should be dated vndis A cor 
made in conjunction with the proposed goal of making enm et nite 
universal by 1960, but in making these proposals, he ie T en pr 
the one specific aspect of polytechnical education among the 


“production 
- H s TM ee don prodi 
had been envisaged in the past. His specific emphasis was uy | 


cd rpose 
; > ex cit purp 
ializati instruction" i 3 ry s vith the explic 
specialization of instruction" in secondary schools v 


Fy Gia tei ntrary 
of preparing graduates for immediate employment. This is sit or poly 
to the original Marxist and Leninist versions of the basic finer (Last 
technical education. But Khrushchev called this a yesloration © speciali- 
principles of education. Actually, the introduction of sippi of 
zation in schools was a departure from the former version and a 1 
narrow monotechnism and Straight vocationalism as w 
short period in the late 1920's. 

Khrushchev's version of 
labor) training was probabl 
ments in the year or two w 
"There was (and still is 
laboratories, tools, 


- the 
as the case for t 


; killed 
polytechnism as specialized vocational peor 
y brought about by the very educational c 


in 1956. 
hich preceded his public announcement in 


) a genuine lack of facilities 
material 
polytechnical instruction.’ 


how to handle the v 
technical instruction 


—workshops, equipmer. 
y for the proper a 
are not prepared and pes E Poly- 
of polytechnical education.’ does 
expensive undertaking which frequently M" 
are expected. Verbal instruction, ud 
S are undoubtedly much cheaper k o 
Struction. And teachers with lac 


S, etc.—necessar 
? The teachers 
arious implements 
is an 
not produce as Satisfactory r 
book learning, 


or 
up. This later point is most importants! a 

metal workers simply ca © trained if the locality does not ha 
© train them, +. rec 
PParent almost two years prior to public 7. 


nic 
: ader 
ue to the problem was seen in the ac 


e in 
> Concerning the lack of equi 
izita, Aug. 31, 


problem, A cl 
* Year after year stories 

Kirgizia: Sovelskaia Kirg 

Such stories are abundant in Other re 

May 12, 1956; Kommunist Tadzhiki, » June 2, 1956. 
™ Sovelskaia Rossia, Jan. 17, 1958. ` 
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year 1954-55 
à 1-55, when - r 
Central dion r the approval of the Council of Ministers and th 
SSR s ec of the Ukrainian SSR, u i i - 
ied eb an , the schools in the Ukraini 
" eee . ai 
students ha i ın “experimental basis” 26 “specialized study grou ts 
S 1e en 7 s 
program whicl kae grades (8-10).* These students were to oe a 
dh j : Se na 
1relasti), a “we bg ered, in addition to a graduation certificate (attestat 
mn york aii 5 
qualification certificate" (udostoverenie o rabochei kva 
kva- 


tatsi). T} 
5 165 : or certifi H 

se latter certificates were in the intermediate range (3 to 5 
vork occupations. The 


Yazriad 
) of the work qualfication grades for skilled y 
o 4 years so that the 


Normal 38-year = 

ue — for grades 8-10 was extended t 

the abere om one or two days a week learning a trade directly at 

"apéeialired ehe; = han Been assigned charge (shefstvo) of a particular 
y group." The working trades in which students were 


train y 

The oe ion tose of lathe operator, metal w 

a Program rede on. The Ukrainian 

Schools, In alise with 6 schools, but just a year l 

1955 and D there were 3,452 schools offering these 

“ation of scho Pe republics followed suit.3? And the “production speciali- 
ols” had become commonplace on the eve of the educational 


E in 1958.10 
lis — 
concept MARNE was accompanied, futhermore, by stretching the 
suit local " Polytechnical activity in whatever direction was convenient to 
and the i and opportunities. The range of activities is immense, 
Unlimited iie: of what polytechnical instruction is Or should be has an 
Schoo] be Polytechnical instruction consists of building and repairing 
9 any ae. Ai Polytechnical instruction is involved when students “can 
Rterprise | i work assigned to them,”** or when they work in a production 
ate Placed aS auxiliary helpers (floor sweepers).^? In agriculture if youths 
ike anyb directly in “agricultural work brigades for students” and work 
Who Bie Phi else” in the field, this is also polytechnical education.* Those 
e assigne om urban areas to get “polytechnical experience 1n agriculture 
to “labor camps” (trudovye lag h students are 


eri), from whick 
May, 1956), pp. So 
jl, 1958), P- ^.- A 
or E 1956); Kommunist Tadzhikistana 
2, 18 Vostoka. (Feb. 12, Sept. L 1997) 
menskaia iskra 


orker, cutter, seamstress, etc. 
SSR started offering such 
ater there were 205 such 
programs.5 In 


[- 


a 
Nay 
a CP Odr 
E D ea E HIA No. 5( 
Gung Muni [journal: USSR], No. 5 
Ai e Ss 959). [newspaper: Armenia] (Ma 7 
Jan ovetshan ; Sovetskaia Belorussia (Nov. 2 1956); Zaria : 
Ay dd. qos Rossia (Feb. 5, 1958); Pravda Vostoka (June 11, 1958); Turk 
): Kommunist Tadzhikistana (Oct- 18, 1957). . 
Sovetskaia Rossia (July 22, 1959). 
al Sciences in Krasnodar 
al practice (Sovet- 
my of Peda- 
brazovanie v 


49 Vetsh, , 
m. elshain Kirgiziia (Aug. 28, 1958). 

h @ Moldavia (Sept. 18 1958). * 
i Academy of Pedagogic 
ch endorsed this polyt 
cheskikh Nauk R$ 


echnic 
FSR [Acade 


Skaz, C: 
«jy n g 
P au ; : 
casus) in August 1956 whi 
Narodnoe o 


Bon, Lit 

SoBicay 2% D 1 

QU pp ences ps Akademiia pedane : sal. (eds) 

i uhi of the Russia F . A. Kairov . ) e 

^B is Pe sy of the Ruslan SPR i oth 1957, p. 142. The 1958 version of the same 
95, 1958. 
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i : ; rc di 'ork.!^ This is 
assigned to work in ordinary agricultural brigades for field work. 

as i : T at s ts may 
also polytechnical education. But in these camps it is said that studen y 


> » “work activity” which 
also have “recreation and rest.” In sum, the type of “work activity 


is claimed to be polytechnical education is SUBE HS à; í ce 
categories by grade and type and ranges from bookbinding in es sc 
library shop to taking care of animals in a shed of a collective fatti : — 
It is important to note that all of these “polytechnical practices” (or t - 
perversions) emerged before the campaign for Khrushchev's educationa 


5 n $ a E ractices, they 
reform came into the limelight in 1958. But whatever these practices, ) 
were still considered "supplemental" to 


forcefully stated that t 
the mastery of basic 
through the regular su 


i ral 
arranged in severa 


academic education and it was 
he "acquisition of work habits is impossible sien 
knowledge,’"47 knowledge which was to be edm 
ion. The original plan for an 1 E or pe 
y of Pedagogical Sciences was indce 
en Khrushchev introduced his nip 
€: What is polytechnical education anc 
l? The most remarkable fact about is 
rm is perhaps that in his speech to ae 
8, Khrushchev did not even once «iacit 
ation! The main point at that time 

n to higher education, individuals shou 1 
have a trade at which they could work. In Khrushchev's memorandum 9! 
tline of the school reform,50 a reference hi 

only twice, once in conjunction with t a 
type of education to be 9 in the 8-year school and once in conjunctio! 


3 . -eferences 
chools. But in both instances the refere 
abor training. 


f 
sk o 
s mes the direct and most important tas" 
the school. The “link between schoo] and life" consists therefore in prep ers 
children Psychologically as we ws En 


*' Souetskaia Latvia (May ll, 1958); 
* Narodnoe obrazovanie, No. 8 
“ Pravda, Aug. 24, 1957. 
35 See forthcoming release: N, 
USSR, Washington, D.C.: 
^ Pravda, Apr. 19, 1958, 
™ Ibid., Sept. 21, 1958. 
3, 5th paragraph from th 


Sovetskaia Moldavia (Aug. 30, 1958). 
(Aug., 1956), pp. 53-64, 

*- DeWitt, F 
National Science Foundation, 1 
The only 


col 
€ bottom, 


; x 2, 
mention of “polytechnical training” is on P- 
and col. 6, 7t Paragraph from the top. 
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first grade on through tł 
Mti dirige i 1e last for their ultimate and "sacred" , 
midi cce ciii n in ae Some Wenera be $e 
had somethin cba ichev's proposals for a “link between life and F 
‘life desta ete deg venie: uae hein ipio ignem oi 
Opposite poles. Khrushchev cl dre semblance, the two notions are on 
in the school is in full nk eae the emphasis on labor preparation 
Hir doque Pie with the Marxist view and with Lenin’s 
make clear that sae E NENS SA pesangiag labor," but he fails to 
thee ne rtgni " E siot Lenin anywhere envisaged the “produc- 
SRITI Tr Taranto e school” as maining persons “with useful vocational 
Genial a on the educational reform, i.e., the theses of the 
Geta pe die 1e bog Party of the Soviet Union and the 
Paras: jen od » ^ d USSR and the sehol reform act itself, numerous 
are still n . poco pee begin to appear; but these references 
socially -uér ie $ m p sim the words “Jabon” “labor activity,” 
, . Despite the verbal tribute to polytechnism, the 


intrins; 
asic cont remai ; 

ent remains not the basic many-sided polytechnical education 
et al., but a one-sided specifically vocational 


aditionally oriented school 
. This one-sided laboring 
al or for whatever group 
ability of local resources 


a given type of labor. 
in choice of future 


aS anes 
P pei by Marx, Lenin, 
urne in rhe training in addition to the tr: 
trade "ecd 1 Š lort mono? and not polytechnism 
to which he ipd a single type for the individu 
and the curre, assigned depending upon the avail 

nt demand of local economic units for 


TI 
lus the “choice” of : zum 
e" of vocational training Or freedom 
il conditions. For example, once they 


ational study group, youths 
Uilding paren ears as lathe operators in a given local machine: 
© tractor ee and these youths do not learn anything about agriculture 
Each trad repair, ñor do they study carpentry or the electrician’s trade. 
choose is taught to a separate group of students. The student must 
schoo] (oi profile trade specialization in the new labor polytechnical 
Toizuod i production training” (trudovata politekhnicheskaia nem c 
uction eee obucheniem). The stress in the new school is on “pror 
raining” and not on its general polytechnical aspects; and this, by 


e Wa 
It ay, explains the need for such an involved title for the new schools. 
Was announced that the schools of the Russian SFSR turned out 300,000 


0. 
yea or : 
T graduates in 1959 and of the Ukrainian SSR, 140,000 graduates” 
the labor training of youth should be sub- 
and also that this is only one 


ther way around, 
for education, which is now viewed as proto- 


Occupati 
Da is ci 
mer is circumscribed by loca 
nrolled in 4 i iali 
led in an appropriate specialized voc 


are tra; 
Uained for several y 


D! 
Nor, 
€ agai 
d gain that Marx advocated that 


inate a 
E f g a their education and never the 9 
Ric for in points of Lenin's 1919 program 
te "aud, e present educational program- 
Tbig © Nov. 16, Dec. 25, 1958 
> Aug. 14,1959. 
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with a "specific laboring trade specialization.” Thus 
10-year school graduates in 1959 receiv: 
vocational labor training. “This is 
years to fulfill the objectives of the 


ee ini d 
students will study *under Lenin's educational principle of combining Eo» 
7.Year Pla 
with productive labor,’54 Indeed the targets of the current 7-Year wn 
specify? that the upper grades (8-10) of the former 10-year schoo 


ls" (trudovye shkoly), which along 


about two-fifths of all 

ed one type or another of — 
inni d ake era 

just the beginning. It will take sev 


3 asi r! ed 
ation of polytechnism as it emergt 
V's educational reform. 


PROBLEMS or POLYTECHNICAL EDUCATION—PRESENT 


TRIALS AND Prospects 


i " á ical" 
f meanings are ascribed to polytechn 


on In the present context. “Applied” activities and 
areas of "polytechnica]" instruction range from w :ckens 
) to potato- and corn-planting and raising d 
ocially useful labor and m 
al education program. According to t 


a- 
tudy dn ll-year schools, “labor educ 


to sewing, cleaning the house Aa 
? (2) Outdoor and agricultural activity (from nq 
B rabbits to qo; rk); (3) work with paper p" 
» Models, €tc); (4) work with € of 
> (5) technical modeling (use is 
S to build various models of sum 
P 432 instruction hours, or abo 


" in 
“labor training” will be carried 0n 
dy plots and 


stud, "home science" yocant 

e Pu > Students win Spend 2 hours à week in obligatory (omm 
usetul work" plus 9 Weeks of the same at the end of the school year. T. 

" Idem, 

= Ibid., Feb, 8, 1959, 

°° Idem, E 

"MP RSRSR, Akademija edagorichect.: rogram)” j 
Nachal’nykh klassou vosmiletne; shop, ak E Nauk RSFSR, Shkol’nye Progra 
Elementary Grades of the Sycar School fo, th c, uchebnyi god [Schoo 
104-28. 


59), PP* 
Ne Academic Year 1959-60], (Moscow, 1959) 
= Komsomol'skaig Pravda, Aug. 30, 1959 ( 
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will be woodworki 

oe ar dee Mes cid i iie there will be sewing and cooking, 

Paper and rags, as itae = peice collections of scrap metal, 

dhe subjects pul n 5 ather cleaning jobs around the school. Some of 

bus have ahii oe ave d incorporated into the new school curriculum 
ave at times been denounced as “frills” in American edu- 


cation, I 5 g 
. In the ji i 
Soviet Union now, however, home economics for girls, which 
5 , 


includes ‘ooki o o| 
5 cookin sewi “hygi i al i at 
Bg. ing, hygiene in the home (i.e., cleaning and wa shing) 
, 


and ev meager Te itep des 

Bier e Pii ipea activity" (which, incidentally, has 

Courses will be "E very n subjects in school")9?—all these 

“8 applied way ie is aue ue and be taught in a “theoretical” as well 

time, deii E get E 439 scabies hoas or 10 percent of curricular 
spent on these subjects in the intermediate grades, not counting 


Supple 
omae Minna useful work" and summer practice. 
training A Pa i grades (9-11) students! will get “vocational specialty” 
third he me , actores, at construction sites, and collective farms. One- 
Acquisition of a ie bcne full days per week—is to be devoted "m the 
is edle = e. There is no pussyfooting of words here: this training 
s 10t to education but to economic planning. The “school 


admini 
Nistrati avian : * . " s 
ition awaits the directives of the planning organs: where, in which 
pare school youths of 


Skills, į 

in whic a f 

» In which numbers it is deemed desirable to pre 
ands of the regional 


the q 
'Pper grades.... [depending] upon the dem 


Economi 
omic ¢ epos à iem 
€ councils in a given type of labor and employment opportunities 
a way that 


for th 
all ns graduates.”60 “Production education is designed in such 
W branches of industry are fully provided with the young qualified 
d in terms of specific 


Work 
Crs,''01 ; . à 5 AES 
It is at this point that diversity 15 introduce 
nics, lathe operators, tool and 


Vocati 

atior : 

die m x al preparation: truck drivers, mecha 
A ers, seamstresses, coal miners, cooks, candy makers and hundreds of 


Other 
ro . " 
Ccupations—whatever is demanded locally, the upper-grade students 


a 
Te taught. 
In ; 
the elementary and intermediate grades (1-8) the school teacher remains 
put in the upper grades 


le chi 
lio i s q* 
cf instrumentality of the educational process; 
although the Soviet press re- 


© res E avi 
Sponsibility falls to local industry. And hert qe 
i technicians and skille 


Peat 
ateq : 
ly urges that “the most experienced engineers, n 
al instruction, "*? it 15 here that 


Orke 
Ys š n 
any be assigned to conduct the vocation? s here 
Com Problems emerge. The entire program hinges upon the availability of 
Pet B H . * 
Proqy e teachers and equipment. The simple point 1s that the ordinary 
ction workers who are usually assigned to instruct the students are not 


t9 
Py 

“rpi da, Oct. 91 1959. 

"gps" Dec. 4, 1959, — 

“Toig? Nov. 13, 1959, 
aig, This’ AUS: 14, 1959. 

CUSsion s the identical problem which has plag 
ìn the text above and also Sovetskaia Litva (Nov. 


ued Soviet educators in the past. See 
98, 1956). 
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capable of doing a decent job.** They cannar pian spina ene 
and are able to demonstrate only the specific trade skill w hic n ey pet 
selves are familiar with. Thus the fundamentals of sino Pe aie 
taught only superficially and most of the training consists of per re gs 
actual on-the-job functions. As for supply of teachers who are speci 2 : 
trained to conduct this vocational instruction, there are very few, an - 
current rates of training it will take 15 years to build up the pomi: 
number.9 For the industrial enterprises themselves a further dilemma 
exists. If an "instructor," i.e., an experienced high-skill worker or a ini 
is to be pulled from his present job to become a full-time instructor, he E 
lose his skilled experience within the short span of a few years.?? Many high y 
skilled workers simply try to avoid giving instruction. Therefore, A 
vocational training in plants for secondary-school students, it is eren 
that part-time vocational teachers be recruited from among experience 
personnel. 

A second difficulty concerns equipment. Students of secondary schools who 
are employed 2 or 3 days a week 
modated in shops especially set u 
shift only. This segregation of 


in industrial enterprises are often ages 
p for this purpose, operating on a day 

instructional from general production 
activity came about largely as a compromise to the managerial acest 
that if inexperienced and “irresponsible” youngsters were to handle — 
equipment, it would lead to breakdowns and the disruption of the nones 
production schedules and hence result in the non-fulfillment of plannec 
production targets. Indeed there are many reports that vocational students 
were barred from using equipment for fear of breakdowns or simply because 
uipment to Bo around,"99 As a result, ele 
atch.?9 Thus although the practical experience ie 
gained at the production Site, it is certainly not directly connected within 
the enterprise's productio 


n activity proper. 
From the data in these latter Teports, it would seem evident that 


^ Sovetskaia Moldavia (Aug. 29, 1958), 

© Sovetskaia Kirgiziia (Aug. 28, 1958). 

” Sovetskaia Rossia (Jan. 17, 1958), 

"' Sovetskaia Moldavia (Dec. AL. 1958), 

“ Pravda, Aug. 26, Nov. 13, 1959, 30. 

® See a very revealing Story to this effect in Kommunist (newspaper: Armenia), May 
1959. s paper: 

? Sovetskaia Rossia, Jan. 4, 1958. 

? V. A. Malin et al. (eds; 


). Spravoch 
Functionary], Moscow, 19 


ik partii f the Part? 
57, p.504, 7 Þartiinogo rabotnika [Handbook © 
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dustrial 
Strial plants that hav i 
is Hem in hat have nothing to spare despite reports that “everybod 
s utmost to he rovi ^s i i d 
"pari help provide the schools with machinery and equip- 
A further i 
er co ion i 
1956 two de mplication is the work rules for the employment of youths. In 
cre vere issue i ; 
under 18 ye es were issued governing the length of employment of persons 
"ars 7 i 
hee ex per of age.73 According to these decrees, which apply to persons 
E ain ; 
a, Fee. ully employed, youths younger than 15 may not be hired at 
year olds may be employed by agreement between the trade 


union 
and man: 
nanagement, but they may not work more than 4 hours a day, 
A 
es as well. Sixteen- and 17-year olds may 


a rule i 
Which : ; 
vhich applies to apprentic 
work a full 


Work 6 ] 
nour v riae) z 
day, Thi L per day. Upon reaching the age of 18, youths may 
à s does s : ; 
Sent this sal s not apply to apprentices, however. The curricular require- 
at sc ; . ; 
1001 youths must work two 6-hour days per week in production 


traini 
whi Sac phi | in conflict with the gainful employment law, 
ever at 15-year olds (grade 9) may work only 4 hours a day. How- 
apprentices, they are required to work as long 
ools spend as much as 
in order to conform to 
it has recently been 
d so that students 
d in the 11th 


sinc ; . 

as hes ce they are considered 

Ssary : : A 

4l hour y (some students in vocational trade sch 
'S per T. M ud 

per week in production training). However, 


the ] " 
egislati r ; 

ion regarding the employment of youth, 
riculum should be adjuste: 


Sugg E 
: ested " 
that perhaps the cur 
12 hours, an 


In the 9 
th grade work 6 hours, in the 10th grade 


Brad 
A Flan de = it yf . m 
8tams are n ^ a is that youths who participate in these training pro- 
Schools do ot protected by the safety rules and child hygiene requirements, 
their Meche observe the established safety and hygiene requirements in 
"ules cover hops and in the use of equipment. Similarly, there are no such 
enterprises 2 youths who take their vocational training 17 outside indue 
"sect. «n. The compilers of the school code neg! mportant 
ygiene and safety of labor, ntive safety, prev 


acciq 

ents ; A 
ts and [concern for] health hazards among youths, placing the 

lents, foremen and instructors.” This 


Teg 
Ponsibil; 
; b 
55 quite ility upon shop superintenc ‘ 
P : adit 
i contrary to the proposals of the school reform." Along with 
about the overburdening of 


1s 
nepli 4 
Student 1gence, there are many complaints 
$ and the drive to make them work harder than ever before. 
s originally in- 


It sh 
Ould be recalled that when vocation 


72 Prava 
"Malis dg. 8, 1958. 
v Pravda b. cit., p. 260 (decree of May 96, 1956) and P- 
5 da, Dec. 12, 1959. 


34 edit. pa 
a « ttsynskii rabotnik (July 1, 1959). 


Jected the most i 
ention of 


preve 


al training Wa 


999 (decree of Dec. 13, 1956). 


kaia Rossia, ApT. 17, 1959; full 
d in The Current 


Sovetsi 
be foun 


form Law, 


tr Arti a 

Diga tion ibus of the Educational Re D USSR may 

; Sest e Ed : r for the a : 

S f ih, the Soit Pena tet n po 1959, pp. 12-15. See also Appendix I-ERL, 

Vashin Coming study, N MATH "Education and Professional Employment in the USSR. 
t QN k k 

Ston, D.C.: National Science Foundation, 1960. 
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troduced in the upper grades of the secondary school in 129A 9 - : plica 
sidered an elective subject (fakul’tatiunye pridmety). indeed, " pne SÉ 
of the discussion of the educational reform, vocational » pe = m 
training was still talked about as such. But even before the refort 


wes m technical 
argued that the blending of "production training" and "polytechni 


. ; è ational specialization 
education” had resulted in an increase of ‘ narrow vocational speci : i sd 
; ; m — —M: severs 
in detriment to general education subjects.* An examination o 

teaching manuals of vocational subjects in Ukr 


i i ; vocational activity 
1958 reveals that they are oriented straight. towards a qe 
i i "tice as 5 atec P 

rather than a balanced application of theory to practice as postu 


k À t - Soviet texts indeed suggest 
Soviet polytechnical education theorists. "These Soviet texts indeed sug 
the dominance of narrow vocati 
broad 


;78 in 
ini rwr Re s78 ir 
ainian secondary 5C hool 


— they 

ed labor preparatory courses, eh =u 
H 2 EE ava a 
ent to which “electives” are avail 


in the 8th Grade], (Kiev, 1958; M. T naustua dlia 8- 


. : A * ova, Osnovy radiotekhnik [Principles O° < ip 
Technique], (Kiev, 1958); Tokarng ; ERI y ing Practic 
tic Seene i School], Kjev, lm prava dlia erednii shkoly [Lathe Operating 

™ Sovetskaia Kirgiziia (Jan. 7, 1959), 
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Speeches le wi " i es 
peeches, there was one of "gratitude" for the educational reform under 


which the 


students in grades 10 and 11 work directly in industrial pro- 
duction, shops, tractor brigades, fields, farms and orchards. Among 
those who worked was one of our own students, Raia K. During 
the summer she worked on an animal breeding farm. She got her 
wages and earned 600 rubles. With this money Raia bought herself 
ause] Our school now knows the joys of 
he polytechnical school with 


e of the school adjusted to life 
jm 


à nice new coat. [Appl 
labor. The experience of uniting t 
Production training is the very essenci 
Which is sought by all our youth. [Applause 


any teachers and students share such 


There is : 
ere is no way of telling how m 
atus of polytechnism 


Íeelinss 
eclings, but there must be some to whom the present st 
Blves much doubt. 


mu 
Speech of M. I. Pavlova in honor of Khrushchev, Pravda, Oct. 17, 1959. 


The Changing Functions of Universities 


in Advanced Industrial Societies“ 


Stemming from his interest in the re- 
lation of education to social structure 
in modern society, Professor Halsey 
discusses the relationship between 
higher education and cultures based 
on advanced technological achieve- 
ments, He concludes that our colleges 
and universities in taking on added 
functions of research and professional 
training have become more closely in- 
tegrated with society in general and 
increased their potential as sources of 
economic and social change. 

A. H. Halsey is Associate Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Chicago. 
He graduated from the London School 
of Economics and received his Ph. D. 
from the University of London. Among 
numerous articles he has contributed 
to professional journals is a trend 

report and bibliography on the sociol- 

ogy of education in Current Sociology, 

an extract of which was published in 

"A Special Issue; Sociology and Educa- 

tion,” of the Review. He is the co- 

author with Jean Floud and F. M. 

Martin of Social Class and Education. A. H. HALSE Y 
al Opportunity. University of Chicago 


INTRODUCTION 


* An earlier version of this Paper was presented at the Fourth World Congress of 
Sociology, 1959. 
[ Volume Thirty e 


Number 2 à Spring 1960 ] 
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nologicz 
al society!— 
er jose rapidly y towards which Western industrial countrie 
: ropes T a ies are more 
nologies g. The mark of the educational insti 
Ni rime e ucational instituti 
rijci- diodes : ions of a tech- 
Sid, irs y hey are in a special ruci i 
nnne bees ) al sense crucial to its mai 
Mise deat aintenance 
d itionalisa i 
evelopment sation of technological research, to its further 
In tl 
1e mediaev 
: aeval : i y i 
it relation rs ind industrial periods the history of the universities 
1e ec yi i 
conomy is one of imperfect and usually belated adaptation 
culture gradually increasing in its com- 
the system of higher education no longer 


Plays a passive r ; 

hence A it becomes a determinant of economic development and 

stage peed wt sel and other aspects of social structure. However, the 

conditioned the speed of advance towards the technological society is 
y the strength of the earlier traditions of higher learning in 


any pi 
lv i i 
&iven industrial country. 


to th 
e aH 
es kei. Maie demands of a 
y. In the technological society 


UNIVERSITIES AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


preservation and transmission of 


Th 
€ basi : 

ic function of education is the 
are educative. Sociologists of 


cultur: 
edtcation, ) this broad sense all societies 
there is a , LEW ever, confine their studies largely to those societies in which 
Mission dpi complex culture to require its preservation and trans- 
Agency di ane agencies. Higher education is such a specialized 
Mellectual pn with the conservation of the most highly prized beliefs and 
Accondin ills in ike cultural heritage. 
independers y organisations of higher ed 
Structure of, but functioning in relatio 
‘Sations, Ti ; the economy anc 
1e existence of the higher learning pr 


Cong; 

ditio 

afk ns z -— 
‘fords th » notably a level of economic and politica 
€ possibility of “idleness” for à scholarly class.” Indeed universities 


a Ways pla 
ay a role in stratification because, controlling access to highly 
intrinsically inegalitarian. As Durkheim 


geneous and egalitarian education, 
ic societies in the structure of 


ucation must be seen as partially 
n to, such other aspects of social 
1 religious and military organ- 
e-supposes certain social 


4$ government, 
] development that 


alu 
ed c 
" cu T 
Pointed ORE elements, they are 
ut, "to f 
to find an absolutely homo 


i 
Wor 
i 
d be necessar : 
ary to go back to pre-histor 


Wh; 
Ich 
there ; 
e von 
is no differentiation.” 
ry university developments theref: 
conditions and con- 


ore 


n ad. 
r e 
uires ne analysis of contempora 
“quences theory of change involving multiple causes, 
- But the crucial connection. in this context, is with the economy. 
nd Report and 


1 
Bint J. 
: liograpn Floud and A. H. Halsey, “The Sociology of Education—A Tre! 
leisy € aa Current Sociology, vu, No. 3 1958)- 
Ltg, S Class ctly, in the incipient phase of the development 

"n 1924 p id T. Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Cla: 
1956), Durkhei " 

- 69. m, Education and Sociology trans S. D- F 


earning, a “vicarious 


of higher ! 
Allen and Unwin, 


ss London: 


ox (Glencoe, Ill: The Free Press. 
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This is basically because development of knówledge is m dede 
issue from its conservation and, in fact, has done so Parigi, n : j^ 
out the history of higher learning. More parneularty it is so parage a 
response to the demands set up by modern insite and aie, 
warfare, research has become institutionalised in universities. The uni “i 
sities have therefore become an established source of Sisto ey 2 re 
technology and hence to the economy. And at the same time they are 


: : a ia > à complex 
training institutions for the skilled manpower required by a com] 
technology. 


UNIVERSITIES AND THE EMERG 


ZE OF INDUSTRIALISM 


The present linkage of the university to the economy in industrial € 
is direct and obvious through the market for professional manpower an 
through research activities in the applied sciences. It was not always x 
Richard Hofstadter has contrasted the present situation with the perioc 
before the American Civil War: 
American student of the history 
understand why college teaching r 
he realises that the old-time col 
fabric of economic life. 


origins, an organic pa 


"In the middle of the 20th century, the 
of higher education will find it hard " 
esponded so slowly to social change unless 
leges were not organically knit into 
"^ The European universities were, in their mediaeva 


Pus pen is was 
rt of religious rather than economic life and this 
true even of the much later American 


years of the 18th century, 
subsequent development 


" ; arl 
foundations where, until the "E 
idm 5 Th 
the majority of graduates became clergymen.5 T 


í : ae te ith 
of new economic functions for the universities x : 
: i HEP h 
the rise of industrialism is only one aspect, though an important one, oft 


broader process of secularisation of learning which spread with the Renal* 
sance and which, through the teaching of Wyclif, Ockham and Duns Scotus, 


had already disturbed Oxford in the 14th century.6 A negligible proportion 
of the alumni of modern 


" in 
* R- Hofstadter and C. P. Hardy, The Development and Scope of Higher Education " 
the United States (New York: Columbia University Press, 1952), p. 21. and 

55/0 Ge TESTAN TEN years of Harvard graduates (in the 1640's) became clergymen 
nearly 73% of Yale graduates between 1701-19, cf. Hofstadter., op. cit, pp. 6-9- uin 

"OE A. R. Myers, England in the Late Middle Ages (1307-1536) (London: Peng! 
Books, 1952), pp. 72-77. v 

“At Yale it was reduced to 6% by 1900, In 1955 2% of those admitted to Oxford ng 
Cambridge went to read theology, the figure for the modern British universities be 
0.495. R. K. Kelsall, Applications f 


ure iation 9 
ll, or Admission to Universities (London: Associati 
Universities of British Commonwealth, 1957), Table 1. 
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function:as preserves of " i: 
ot ome aad yes otomane sud gentry classes. Indeed the history 
Industrialism is iin of ame icem se ch. Se Se RA ee 
Siege ca Elm auent Sup DE resistance, by ideological and other ele- 
Max Weber's us i etas d S por set up by economie change.* 
dividuals Tore ihe - education, as a differentiating agency, socialising in- 
latte ‘tee casi es rine style of liie of the strata for which they are destined, 
aons ki ne Met B to an aristocratic "structure of domin- 
essentially a me c os Vorig War. In this sense higher education has been 
"eres Sras ees of status rather than class; a process directed 
Tradition: ^ sn 3 ; 

nally the university has rightly been seen as primarily devoted 

as intellectual, of the “cultivated 


to th 
e educati 
lucation, moral and physical as well 
poised and rounded 


man" w; , 

with its emphasis on "character," "service," 
nand of the nonspecialist skill appro- 
eam navigation, gunpowder and 
onal equivalent in Europe has 
as of docility, piety and 


Personal; 
bir ana an easy amateur commn 
Manuscri miog class in a world of st 
been a va jl NE the lower strata the educati 
natina e literacy heavily imbued with ide 
e 

teer ERAN was resisted in the European universities long after the 

ination of curricula had been overcome and long after secular 


Unity, X 

ersities hg à i d 
ies had been founded on the basis of state and industrial patronage. 

of Berlin in the early years of the 19th 


ch of the subsequent modernisation of 
“was intended primarily to develop 
a concession, tO train the professional 
e land grant colleges created after 


hus 
Wie ees of the University 
A S ampi set the tone for mu 
nowledge me Europe and America, 
» secondarily and perhaps as 


and 
the for 
Official classes.” : 
ficial classes."1? In America th 
science on the higher 


gy and 
e Academics (London: 


of technolo; 
d th 


* An : 
Technology an 


Mais 
sing į x 
Th in Britain is given in Sir Eric Ashby, 


Tacmi 

» hill; 

illan Company, 1958). J 
Neber's general defi is in the 


nition of status, 


lon, |Ough a : 
"E Tun determined in accordance with V ros 
Che ; y access to market opportunities. me 
e. Siehe oo out that, “ ‘the cultivated ae rather than the ‘specialist ae been the 
En ems as by education and has formed the basis of social esteem in such p 
u Blish , the feudal, theocratic and patrimonial structures of domination: i } h 
Nde; lotable administration, in the old Chinese patrimonial bureaucracy as well as 
i called Hellenic democracy: " H. Gerth & C. Mills, 


Ey, iex 
27 Max x demagogues in the so- 
Offici D the sti (London: Kegan Pau 
dever, 5; the Ch century while the gentry ™ 
Coy, Ped on sa and the Law were allied s 
to 4! could lines convenient to the ruling caste, 45 S 
egi omi acquire a modicum of classical learning; they 
Tefo and ee of the gentry and he Jos 
Xtey tS of th exemplifying the ideals of 2 class. And such, OP iay to a 
nt» he 19th century, Oxford and Cambridge remain to this y 
MS Jonathan Cape Ltd. 


Beane’ WA: 
109, < Dibelius, England trans. M. A- Hamilton (London: 


9 . 242. 5 

3 A fe country [England] had practically no 
powers ++ -> The Universities accordingly 
eats in which the youth of the 

gave an intellectual sanction 
men to be gentlemen, 
despite the far-reaching 
very large 


Pting 
1929), 


Tess Flexne koito University 
"5d Mer, Universities: American English, German. (New York: Oxford University 


0), p. 312, 


1 view 
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7: snl? to 
the Morrill Act of 1862 failed, despite the lead given by ce i 
create a comprehensive link between higher education m Mi “ge 
through either research or teaching, until after ame m — an 
England the great champion of the modern universities, T : 2 verint 
asserted before the Cowper Commission of 1892 that “the ponam t of 
of the universities is with pure knowledge and pure art—independen " 
all application to practice; with progress in culture not with increase 
wealth.'14 —" 
The emergence of the modern British universities as ig dr 
professional schools, though it begins with the foundation of the perd 
of London, is largely a 20th century phenomenon and even then is oa nn 
primarily in terms of the continued command held by Oxford and on 
bridge over the avenues of entry into the national elites. Even in Amer d 
Where the absence of an indigenous aristocracy made professional al 


-versities 
A X: i , " " versitile 
technological training more acceptable, it was absorbed into the uni 

more by their extension into 


—m under- 
graduate schools than by revision of 
graduate curricula.i5 


: : "- "e ; ics europe 
The aristocratic domination of universities which was typical of E 


‘ f 
3 , ^ r " . ation O 
in the 18th century, with its American equivalent in the educati 


PN . , shifting 
ministers and lawyers as community leaders, continued despite the ES pe 

H r . i i I 
class basis of power in the 19th and early 20th century. However, this dic 
preclude the more limited func 


> A i nt O 
tion of higher education as an age 
social mobility, of assimilation i 


a 
selected minority of 


Wisconsin Idea, 
* Quoted in C. Bibby, “T. H. 


o 
a significant pay sciam: 
8» R. K. Merton et. aL, The Student Phy 


darvaró 
(Cambridge, Mass: Har, 


Introductory Studies in the j 
University Press, 1957). H. Becker an "Student Culture in Medical Schoo 
Harvard Educational Review, XXVIII, (Winter 1958), pp. 70-80 m 

^ D. V. Glass, "Education" nsberg (ed.) spen Opinion in the Twen 
Century (London: Stevens, 1959), p. 326, dd 

cf. D. V. Glass, ibid. Of ration o; 
1929 only 14% went to a university, For the 
Floud, “The Educational Experi 


Sociology 


Q 
Í working class boys born between pn : 
best available statistical description i s as ? 
dult Population of England and Wale 54) 
: : > (ed), Social Mobility in Britain (London, Free Press oon 
Writing of the German universities in 1929, Flexner (op. cit, p. 337) states, "It has gme 
estimated that at this moment not exceeding three per cent of the university students 
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In any case, as r, 
for fea Nose pi iia says of the American college, “Education wa: 
mak- a io he designed to create among them a core of pin 
Hn Gs e oa of them à community of the educated."!* And 
mde Ts Dogrm net, though directed against "the conduct of uni- 
y ssmen" and the perversion of scholarly values by the 


predator i 
atory ethics of busi i 
usiness, describes an ex i iversi 
ibes an example of the ideal university man 


as one strivi " 
striving for "lifelike imitati 
g for "lifelike imitation of a country gentleman.”?° 
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A new relat; zx 
and — p iS now discernable. In general, whereas both Weber 
tion (Veblen on esp in asa corporate structure in process of adapta- 
writing Baily tomes betrayal) to industrial society,2° W. H. Whyte,” 
ars later had to see it as an integral part of the organisation of 
this direction has its origins in the 
strial processes, the “invention 
elopment of technological 
mechanical and electrical 
s a direct relationship 
nly with escape from the 
for high productivity of 
as training 


ü te 4 
o, ee socicty Development in 
of iendea applicanon of science to indu 
Professions i" . ness the slow a dev 
engineering May iculture, cA metallurgy, 
of economic ) ni Mowerpy it begins to become clear a 
economic de ie easier to the higher learning O 
pressions of the 1930s and the search 

1 as research organi 
: of higher educatior 
State, m kac ma closely into the economy either di 
acetic ere na of ideas, people, and | - aii 
dustry = and research institutes and their cou 
. government agencies is such as to merge the: 


to ass; 
Ssimil x 
ate the life styles of their staff. 


Basi 

asical 

me ly, the new functions reflect a new st 
as Drucker puts it, 

lay's society, 


sations and 
a in this period have 


rectly or through the 
s between university 
nterparts in private 
se organisations and 


the 
War a 
establis] and post war years. Botl 
shments : : . 
the ins 
een dr , nstitutions 


age in the development of the 
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search for talent to man the economy implies democratisation of dea ite 
education and the development of selective processes. Schools, colleges pon 
universities become the agencies through which "achievement Los e 
occupational role is largely determined and in which the forces of "ascrip 


à 2 : : hang f in- 
tion" and "achievement" contend to determine the life chances o 
dividuals. 


: SESA : = ar arest 
The educational characteristics of a technological society are cle 


P " "- ¿pansion 
where they are most advanced—in America. The explosive expar r 
i i Seni we 
which has taken place there in the demand for high scientific manpo val 
s n / it has als 

has not only created conditions of chronic shortage of supply; it has 


Mas - .9] year 
transformed the universities. In 1900 the percentage of American 18-21 y 

olds enrolled in institutions of higher educ 
next twenty years and 


ation was 4.0. It doubled in the 
again in the following twenty years to 15.6 in 1940; 
Since then expansion has been even more rapid until, in 1956 the figure WA 
about one third.?3 Under these circumstances the function of universes 
as nurseries for elite groups is overlaid by their new function as a mass pa 
education service in an emergent technological society. The “community i 
the educated” similarly tends to disappear.?: Meanwhile it should be notice 

that the structure of higher education has adapted itself to the new yr 
ditions by forming itself into a status hierarchy or “academic procession ^ 


i ; A ion 
with graded access to “achievement” and power in the stratificatio 
System.26 


? cf. N. DeWitt, “Basic Comparative Data on S 
parative Education Review, II (June, 1958), p. 9, 


“It was once maintained in part by the role 
i 1 university f 
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oviet and American Education, 
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Market-Place (New York: 
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Anchor Books, 1958), Ch. 1. 
? E. Haveman and P, S. West, 
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America Today, (New York: 
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Y Went to College, The College gil in 
ce, 1952), show that marked de ik 
endance at the high prestige universit 
, k n of state universities. ssi 
: ving figures, cf. De Witt, loc. cit., also his Soviet Profe 
Manpower (Washington: National Science Foundation, 1955), especially pp. 254-258 W 
a comparison is made of the supply of professional manpower in USSR and U.S.A- 
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itherto 
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backe Stamford in 1334.2? In the 14th century Oxford and Cambridge, 
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industrian eb unsuccessfully until the rise of the universities in the great 
Vay to is etis of the 19th century, en monopoly only gave 
Was um benassi The challenge of industrialism and non-conformity 
y ril uid by reform and expansion of the ancient foundations, partly 
n the « ation of the sons of successful business men through the colleges 
the Public schools” which supply them, and partly by sending staff to 


Ney 
Vly Cres 
Sa A ud universities. 
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a two tier structure emerged in the € 
connected * 
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siness and the liberal profess 
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were provincial, all of them, including London, taking most of their ie ! 
from their own region?! and training them in undergraduate professiona 
schools for the newer technological and professional occupations created by 
industrialism such as chemistry, electrical engineering, state grammar school 
teaching and the scientific civil service. . 

Since the war, as may be seen from Table 1, a new wave of expansion, with 
some emphasis on science and the technologies, has been taking place. 


TABLE 1 um 
Percentage Distribution of Full-time University Students by Faculties 1n th 
United Kingdom in 1938/39 and 1956 [57 


Heatly 1938/39 1956/57 
(N=50,002) (N=89,866) 

Arts 44.7 43. 

Pure Science 15.3 22.2 

Medicine, Dentistry 26.8 17.4 

Technology, Agriculture 8 


13.2 17.3 
Total 


100.0 en 
Source: University Development 1952 


1957, H.M.S.O. Cmd. 584. 


T i 2 . the 
But the pace of expansion is much slower than in the U.S.A. 0 : 


s " s inate 

USSR. The elite conception of the university continues to domin ni 
j , assim 

development plans, Oxford and Cambridge are again expanding to i 


late the rising tec ical eli . -aories and 
§ technological elite through the Cavendish Laborator! 


TABLE 2 
Geographical Origins of 


University Students in English Universities, 1908-56 


University Per cent students drawn from within 10 
I9» 
Birmingham rid ET E 
Bristol 87 39 e 
Leeds 78 60 : 
Liverpool 75 62 A 
Manchester 9 


University College, London 


3! See below, Table 2. 


Ch ^ 
anging Functions of Universities 


Churchill Colle i ; 
v order m am emt fae precedence on the second tier is taking 
line duce Gc fie is n ersities and thé newly emancipated university 
diem E adsl det the provincial universities are being nation- 
Students drawn fro e apii may ‘be had from. the pespostiun of 
Gtkonies have b m within 30 miles of the university. In Table 2 some 
Boedo x een calculated from the Returns from Universities and 
aly Srl p^ te University Grants Committee. 
—— v. nire tier in the structure of higher education is being 
offering mee E ee Technology and Teacher Training Colleges 
NOR. goat three years duration. TER creation of this new level in 
y is to the emerging technological economy what the provincial 


universiti 
sit d . d 
ies were to large-scale industrialism. 


CONCLUSION 
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s has been that of status 
f students from the lower 
earning since mediaeval 
as sources of tech- 
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dierentiano pia Bnet) of the Lauro 
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Occupy ie therefore of social change until now they are beginning to 
Society, rhc as part of the economic foundation g a new type of 
Panded not BS WEW technological society educational institutions are ex- 
in the ie to exercise research functions but also to play a central role 
taining a y and te system of stratification cies for selection, 
Pol occupational placement of individuals. 
t towards this state of affairs 1s uneven amo 
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that it it countries. A comparison of America, Russia an 
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logical of Oxford and Cambridge persists and where the response to tech- 
correspo change is most strongly contained within an educational hierarchy 
nding to the power and prestige pyramid of the wider society. 
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ng the Western 
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Wanted: A Research Basis for Educational 
Policy on Foreign Language Teaching 


A trend in education today is to give 
more attention to the teaching of for- 
eign languages. Professor Carroll dis- 
cusses several of the crucial problems 
related to this trend and points out 
the need for research evidence on 
which to develop a sound educational 
policy on foreign language teaching. 
John B. Carroll is a Professor in the 
Graduate School of Education of Har- 
vard University and is currently en- 
gaged in educational research with 
particular reference to the teaching of 
the language arts, and also in statis- 
tics and educational research method- 
ology. 

Professor Carroll received his B.A. from 
Wesleyan University, where he majored 
in the Classics, and his Ph.D. (Psy- 
chology) from the University of 
Minnesota. He has taught at Mount 
Holyoke College, Indiana University 
and the University of Chicago, and has 
served as a Research Psychologist in 
the Department of the Army, Professor 
Carroll has written articles for a 


number of journals and is the author 


of The Study of Language and co. d L 
author of, with Stanley M. Sapon, the JOHN B. C ARR O ^g 
Modern Language Aptitude Test, rst 


Harvard Unive 


ANY OBSERVER OF THE NATION 


ed the 
AL SCENE today cannot fail to have notic 
ever-increasing tide of statements b 


lace? 

Y people both in high and low P 

concerning the need for more and better. foreign language teaching ! 
* Revised from an address given at the De 


ity 
s U ivars 
R 2 ‘partment of Romance Languages, UY 
of Massachusetts, April 3, 1959. 
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gn Language Teaching 


America. W AG ae interesti " 
bs Pikpak is pss seemingly many shades of educational 
liberal Woodrings s qoe Bestor and Rickovers to the more 
language Meri = onani are united in favoring more foreign 
right Sie E pie has been taken up in governmental quarters, 
Daens Festa pi Il we now have on the books the National 
siderable Gironde y^ 1958, which authorizes the expenditure of con- 
adie, Counties an: unds to support foreign language teaching and 
appily, enabled by generous appropriations by the Congress, the 


Uni š 

nited States Office of Education has for the past year been energetically 
s of this Act—among them, the provisions 
aching. It has granted funds to 
arch, to conduct 
s con- 


movin 
oe B to carry out the provision 
ating t 
8 to the support of foreign language te 


numeri P 

rous eet J 
institutions to establish centers for language rese 

teachers, and to make various studie 


teaching, and their rôle in American life. In 
c schools and colleges with funds for the 
ries and the purchase of equipment and 


Insti 
bitu fr fni lagu 
addition i i languages, their 
mien ta has provided publi 
Materials re of language laborato: 

I do dene language teaching. 

More kinds = there is much doubt that mare Americans should acquire 
S competence with more foreign languages, and if all the 
elp produce this 


State 
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being made and actions being taken will h 
elves. What concerns 
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petenc 
6, we ci : 
, we can look forward to congratulating ours 
ndations which have 


of the specific recomme: 
ack of research evidence on which 


refutation. We do not 
swering such important 
at what age or grade 
s? how long 
thods should 


me js 
in ie with regard to many 
One can a there is almost a complete 1 
have an s in order to provide either sup 
Questions E basis in empirical research for an 
as: who should be taught foreign languages? 


leve] 
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should children begin the study of foreign language 
ectives and me 


shou] 

e ehas: stüdy foreign languages? what obj i ! à 
recom sized in the teaching? However sympathetic We may eto the 
mendations, they are often based on assumptions about which the 

‘or example, 


Mos 
. Ot charita 
t is aoe thing to say is that they have not been proved. F 
Idely assumed that children can learn foreign languages faster than 
ustification for recommend- 


adol 
" €scents z Á 
Ing the nts and adults, and this is used as one j 
Ot su introduction of foreign language? in the elementary school. I am 
anty o that this assumption is correct; below, I will briefly consider the 

nea i i i nces for educational 
Tactice, nce bearing on it and discuss the conseque 

is the need for à research basis for 
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wish to point out, therefore, : 
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hie rican citizens could use 

buttressed by RSSM = cme. NS eger aids concerning the 
with confidence in forming ‘cen Santeria d its proper conduct. 
place of foreign language teaching in the - jan Bh ] would not 

In seeming to raise questions about foreign € ‘kening of effort 
want these remarks to be used for the justification of any M i our national 
in this important area of the work of the schools. The ngena : ; to rijs hi 
situation calls for anything we can do, at all educational leve 5 dn A 
level of foreign language competence in America, but in the PE UE 7 
know what we are doing and let us find out how we can do it NES "ait 
the practical application of research. The research itself, I A ee 
range from the most theoretical research in psychology gue stias., For 
to the most crassly practical compilation of nose-count saus triguing 
theoretical psychologists, I cannot think of any more complex and ia 
problem than that of investigating the processes by which an in ed 
learns a second language—i.e., learns to respond to referents with "i -n. For 
responses other than those which he originally learned to make to wein of 
applied linguists there is, at the other end of the spectrum, the - esi 
adapting linguistic analysis to the making of texts, workbooks, taped logists 
and other materials to facilitate optimal learning. For applied psycho 1 the 
and educational statisticians there are problems of measurement anc 
analysis of student aptitude, motivation, and achievement. in the 

The first of a number of problems which I consider important : who 
framing of educational policy on foreign language teaching is tbat > hard 
should be taught foreign languages. Phrased in this way, this is a tivity 
question to answer, It implies, of course, that there is to be some pni 
in the teaching of foreign languages—that not everybody "should" stu" 


an 


anm 
i "ETT 
our knowledge. One thing of whicl 
reasonably well convinced from res 


“or 2 mong 
earch findings! is that people differ foreig? 
themselves greatly in the ease and facility with which they can learn 
‘The chief findings from iny own 


. £ fe 
3 wn program of research on the mewureme ude Tesh 
language aptitude are presented in the Manual for the Modern Language APUI? i, 
by John HB. Carroll and Stanley m, 


(New Yorki The Psychological, Come tirade 
1050). See also: John B. Carroll, © Two Foreign Languag roll, " 4 
Batteries,” Journal of General Psychology. Vive (1958), pp. 3-19; John B. CP", «i 
of The Modern Language Aptitude Test in Secondary Schools," National Carroll 
Measurements Used in Education, (1959), pp. 155-159; John 5 or’ 
“The Prediction of Success in Intensive Foreign Language Training" (prep? 
symposium on Training Research, University of Pittsburgh, February, 1960). 


yrei” 


esearch i ‘oreig, gi ching 
ch in Foreign Langua e Teachi g 


languages. 5 ereng " 
Du cr ce beef ped nel that in situations where 
in a foreign language—as i im ini " i — ot adult personnel 
tions, and deest nn xs = panned loue. we missionary organiza 
one-third to one is z potion operating 1n foreign countries—only about 
esi ecaewnaie R na of typical samples pi candidates have sufficient meas- 
is dhe Él E ap to v this training enori worthwhile; that 
‘tiesto m ane too high that the rénižinder will fail the drastically 
: aining which has to be given im these special circumstances. 

ibis as ket, ae d a certain percentage of college students— 
language E is as ; to 15 per cent, the chances of eventually learning a 
Reine dico ees of practical usefulness are so small as to call into 
desirability of maintaining absolutely rigid language require 

ersities. Differences in what we may call foreign 
d in college student 
1 in high school 


considerable in- 


The r 
€ results also suggest that for a 


DS pn i and univ 
iuc ien are observable not only in adults an 
Sitidents ". ut also in elementary school children anc 
cae at all levels the eens pae sabe - 
sas iu Oa eua bd a jer" een in 
grades 3 n s ests oO oreign language RM ude m d à 5i di 
of fore; f tes and 6 in Cleveland, Ohio, where the famous avs and Plan 
many anguage instruction for talented children has been in effect for 

years. The average IQ of these children was approximately 125, but 


the i 

u resti $ * 7 . H P 
nteresting thing was that even these children varied considerably in 
and that this rate was predicted 


thei 
bid of foreign language learning, a apetaka 
oanig foreign language aptitude tests than by ya saih in «e B 
James p acts need to be taken into account by those w yi i saa i 
the i E Conant does? that foreign language instruction sese i ks 
that j 5 per cent of our youth in the high schools. ae sai 
ton Ose at lesser ability—the next 95 per cent, say,—will have ves E : 
€ with foreign languages. My results suggest some modification O 


this se 
he i hools who 
ew. There are many extremely talented students 1n the sc 

here are many students of only 


Will of; 
st í 
ill have trouble with languages. and tl à 
ite well in foreign languages: 


mog 

Crate Y reed qui 

the UE genera] ability who could succeed q aum 

, Potential failures s both these groups ca" be detected 10 à very useful 
it remains to be 


Xte 
nt d : è 
"y means of appropriate aptitude t s, Of course, 
ch students of 


dete, 

"emi achi can rea 

| ined whether l method of teaching © 
E ms pull them up tO a level comparable to 


Ww foreig: 
tha Bn language aptitude a 
l of h ne p usual methods. There is 
aly iigh aptit aught by more " 
"" ptitude students uui work T have done that the use 
ces (the so-called 


ady g 
"mur suggestion in some pr 
É Sten ee presentation all 
8 machines”) may in some C25 
school Today 


rcement devi 


einfo i 
EF ssible for low aptitude 


make it po 


(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959), 
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98: < Conant, The American High 
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students to learn almost as well as high-aptitude tiem mde pop e! 
for example, in an experiment with the use of a — ae 
work-sheets programmed to teach students to read the Arabic : Lu 
the outset of a course in Classical Arabic. Whether the same p 5 eie 
would be noted in other phases of language instruction, only fur «sais 
vestigation can tell. It is to be noted, in any event, that research Wien i 
language learning is a very complicated business: one cannot pay ai ; hii 
to a single variable like foreign language aptitude (and actually 


"NC Pd | vs - variables 
variable is complex) without considering its interaction with other 
such as the method of teaching, the 


h i ivati and 
age of the subject, his motivation, 
many others, and this is 


rstand- 
at least one reason why a fundamental under 
ing of the process of foreign language learning is b 


The question of the age of the learner has alread 
aired my concern about the assumption that childre 
better and faster than adults. Recently? reviewed 
assumption suggests that except for one import 
have already learned their native language do n 
any better and faster than adults, If anything, 


important Way in which children seem to have 
even adolescents is the ease w 


adly needed. " 
y been noted, and I hav 

n learn foreign language 
evidence bearing on this 
ant aspect, children ligo 
ot learn foreign language 
children may be slower. The 
an advantage over adults “a 
ith which they can learn a native-like et 
8e—without the extensive pronunciation dri 


. ; ler tO 
which older people seem to need in ort 
achieve acceptable pronunc 


d . s ature 
ation. The most salient and first noticed fe 
of a person’s performance j 


s x +. Wis pronn” 

n speaking a foreign language is his pron cign 
" « ». E 
tion or “accent”; thus, when children are observed speaking a ES 
language their good pronunciati i 


: rate: 
er aspects of performance. This, at M a 
is a possible explanation for the Widespread notion that children a 
unm ; . ver, 
foreign languages more readily than olde people. Aside from this, howev 
x : SRM ts C 
1 time, aptitude, and motivation adul 
learn to speak foreign langua 


or 
é ase 
Ses with at least the same amount of € 


i D: 
all the more so because this ground is | 
erroneous. 

There could be other ground 


in € 
s for urging foreign language study m i 
years of schooling, but the res 


45 
4 E un 
€arch evidence supporting these gro " 
: ows 
? John B. Carroll, "Teaching Foreign Languages to Children: What Research Sh 
National Elementary Principal, (May, 1960). 3 
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e 

sate shen a is dor the considerations discussed in the preceding 

ME pe ips ice is the argument that early foreign language study 

ne dan a etter appreciation and understanding of foreign culture. 
argument that early foreign language study facilitates later 

ving the child confidence, before he has had time to 


build i 
up apprehension and negative feelings, that he can learn to speak a 
ign language can be pleasant. 


Np npe and that learning a forei 
tenes dese think of these " n there is need for research 
We can i us examine their merits. : 
verg gn E un problem of when to me foreign language teaching 
=: eia i asking the following question: Other things being equal, 
e a better educated person at his graduation from college if he 


has learned a foreign language in his elementary school experience than if he 
ill doubtlessly have different answers depending on 
d use his knowledge of the 
rs, and also 


languages in 


language learning by gi 


ha 
$ not? The question w 


Whether 
eR the student continues to practice an 
ign language through the high school and college yea 
p the study of still other 


oe on whether he takes u 

is S ig The answer to the question will then depend on whether there 

language any transfer effect of the early language instruction on further 

effects s study, as claimed. One study? which sought * measure long-term 
á elementary school foreign language instruction found that high 


salig a mp 
Ol students with previous foreign language training tended to get 
Js in the first high school language 


sl; 
6 im marks than their contro first ee 
quent ¢ Sy entered, but were barely able to ar ne à deut 
bécaus ;ourses, But it is difficult to draw positive conclusions es $ ` E y 
Dunnen. gives us no information about the nature of the pre- ~i A = 
failure ion or the extent of student achievement in it. perhap: e re a E 
high of the elementary language instruction to produce savings is the 

School program lay in poor P. r transitions between various 


sta B ] 
865 of learning. If we are to have programs of foreign languages 1n the 
e school people call "articu- 


el 
ie: Schools we must provide what tti psia bai 
Pass with later stages of instruction—that is, we must à con 
E npg to more advanced levels of comitent = e moves P ~ 
eme al ladder. If we start the child learning 2 for ten u uis 
of ne school, this may mean that a great deal of ng e ing 
S "Mes is necessary, particularly if we expect the chil to cipum o 
Stud ell motivated and to see meaning and challenge in iii ampli 
view oe, through the secondary school years and beyond. B om the poin o 
research, however, one is forced to ask the question: if we wish to 


lanning fo 


hool Achievement of Pupils Who Were and 
ry School Modern Language 
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J. Jus 
t H 
Were man, and M. L. Nass, “The High Sc of "Elementa 
e a 


N 
Ourna] E: Introduced to a Foreign Languag' 
> XL (1956), pp. 120-123. 
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produce a specified degree of foreign language a - qii 
high-school graduation, say, is it indeed most efficient to a6 > students’ 
in the elementary grades, just in terms of the sheer amount of the : aie 
time and without consideration of the teaching force and other faci 


. " arning at 
that this requires? In the present state of ignorance about rates of le 5 


^ : esses ag to the 
different ages, it is not possble to give even educated guesses as 


answer to this question. Perhaps it would be more efficient to Bg 
efforts at the junior high school level, or perhaps the use of acie 
summer courses at the senior high school level would constitute an equa : 
effective program. With the present efflorescence of foreign i a 
programs at various levels of schooling, it would be tragic if nobody bothe 

to try to investigate the questions being raised here. 


i i „ducational 
One of the most acute problems relating to the formation of educ 


policy on foreign language instruction is that of the value gn the no 
of any one language for the subsequent study of another. Is it a i 
many have claimed, that learning one language makes the learning of ot? s 
languages easier? Before We try to answer this question, let us see way P 
is important. It seems obvious that the national interest requires that oe 
citizens be able to acquire competence in a variety of languages—and i 
necessarily the languages which are customarily taught in our schools. K I 
all due respect to the merits of the French, Spanish, and German ii e 
and their literatures, it is a bit parochial to think that these are the only 


i it pa i jnter- 
languages likely to be of crucial importance in our dealings on the P 
national scene, If anythin 


sjan, 
; & we should be putting more stress on pos at 
Arabic, and Chinese. But there will always be other languages which s? o 
Americans will desire to learn at relatively short notice. One net -— o 
: be to equip language students with technique? e 
language learning. Instruction in foreign languages should exemplify il 
best methods of language learning —methods which the individual CU 
call on when he has to learn anew language under his own auspices s 
be. 


With the question put in this light, 
relevant scientific evidence about the e 
teaching people how to le 


tly 


à lirec 
L can say that there is no di in 


age learning: on severa] occasion 


ing 
unt of language aptitude (i.e., contro 
it statistically), the number of years o 


ed 
. . 1 oreig 
f experience in studying f 
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languages isa: sienif . 
languages ba ipiam predictor ot uses in fre nua or 
language learning receives a A ei pea. has transfer value for new 
Statement with huh ean m : be i gen -— NUN ME 
à kind of instruction which will "" s Md learning that stems from 
In some of his public cita x pow conan 

When he says that the wid 5 eed : F E = am ide RR 
foreign, language study "oci practice of requiring only two years of 
before ris. ih «a id nigh school students is like stopping our drills 
requisite ine d . He recommends that high school students who show 
a foreign fen. mS foreign languages at all should be urged to study 
mony of forei E “3 or four years. This r ation is based on the testi- 
study in iP waguage teachers to th cademic 
achieve Si high stroo] courses is f in 
mony of eee like a desirable degree of mastery. In addition to the testi- 
foal unten ign language teachers, we could look at im results of standard- 
Students Pipe : : uld likewise show, I think, that 
to compile i learn a satisfactory amount after two years. We need, in fact, 
in f, oreign | arge amounts of data on how much students actually accomplish 
facts Sean on a learning. Just as an oil-drilling engineer can m you such 
Probable lif oil production as the number of barrels a day expected, the 
NN « etime of a well, and so forth, we need to amass dans ie 
Studies Pie of language learning. I would call these studies secti 
MAN à ause they seck to define the parameters of ue beg ei fie 
Signes i = studies would allow us to state, given a = ai E p ken 
of Pree E aptitude, how long would be ee ae = pe E 
language a to Bring him to a given degree o el ci s» T 

- If you visit the language school of the Foreign Service nstitute o 


the Dep- 
€partment of State, you will find posted ona wall a chart which pur- 
sive (full-time) study it will take a 


Ports 
Da tnli how many months ol inten à; ; 
lind of high, medium, or low aptitude to learn 3 language like Russian 07 
di, or ; a or korean. We are told, for in- 
Ue ie language like Chinese, Japanese, or Rore r 
» that it will take 12 months for the average person to learn to sped 
or intensive language train 


applicable to the 
these for the high 


ecommend 
e effect that two years of a 
ar short of the time required to 


iminations, which wo 


rate are! 
ted into statistics 
tics like 
mentary school. 

s of measurement. 
ying the 
dividual 


Mang; dus gt ; 
ing ot Chinese. These figures, J reile 
high s A cannot be immediately transla 

chool or college situation. But we need statis 


Scho 
Ol and col a for the ele 
technique 


f testing and specif 
uage which an in 


These para eae i 

€ must A studies will re 

amounts € € better ways than we 

can demon varieties of competence 
Strate. 


e with à lang 


jc studies, it would also be 
Tow 


ch parametr ; 
elearning curves. I 


ion and T 


doin 
S" out the picture given by SY 
© get some notion of the retenti 


Usefu 
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rapidly does language competence decline and how readily can tiere be 
relearning? What are the best and most efficient techniques of NE 
competence or refreshing knowledge? In our language teaching, evei 1 
we train a student long enough for him to “strike oil,” we allow him to 
pour most of it down the drain in the sense that we fail to provide apport: 
nities for maintaining and refreshing knowledge. A national educational 
policy for foreign language instruction might well recommend conversation 
clubs, refresher courses, pen pal clubs, or other devices to encourage people 
to keep language competence alive. 

Thus far we have concerned ourselves chiefly with the background con- 
siderations which might lead us to recommend who should be taught 


languages, when, and for how long. We have not yet mentioned the how of 
language teaching. 


What is the “state of the art” 
tempted to say that we have alrea 
and that the investigation of w: 


in language teaching? Occasionally I am 
dy perfected the art of language teaching 
ays to improve it is largely in the nature of 
à mop-up operation. As you can imagine, this is intended only as a pro- 
vocative overstatement of the case, but there is some truth in it. Without 


swallowing all the stories of “miracles” wrought by the “Army” method in 
World War II (remember, it was an 


"Army" method solely because thé 
Army had wisely appealed to descriptive linguists to help in developing ? 
method), let us observe that the Arm 


y method, and methods like it oT 
nds of competent speakers of foreign 
t of the learner, enough time, sem 
Y well-designed texts and learning materials, 


and above all, a will to learn, a person can, without too much difficulty: 


even before we start thinking about how to do that, there are some 
mountainous problems concerning w 


hat our objectives in language teaching 
ought to be and how they can be best approached, 
For example, under what conditions will we aim for a command. of th? 
spoken language, and under what Conditions will we be satisfied with ? 
reading knowledge? This problem 


e 
has been debated up and down m 
halls of academe for the last fifty years, but one cannot find a sufficien 
eh : a 
amount of objective research evidence which would enable us to make 
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napi in any particular case. The dilemma is this: linguists have 
S ius ; "ri even in you wan only to learn to read a language—to 

oreign scientific literature, for example—you should learn 
en language, on the ground that language 
and only secondarily a matter of writing. 


n subtlety in this claim, for there seems to 
n it 


the language initially as a spok 
1S primarily a matter of speech 
ros is much attraction and eve 
oe correctness in the notion tat reading is most facile whe 

on deep-rooted habits of talking and listening. ute ee 
n to read a foreign language, even quae 


to see why 
€ why a person could not lear: 
ith the spoken forms, and 


flu ; 
ently intance 
y, without more than a first acquaintance W 


there " 

ari ^ . °. 

I re plenty of anecdotal cases which apparently support such a claim. 
al test: to what extent does learning 


-etu y 
s then put the matter to experiment 
anguage, and is 


x = an a language facilitate reading the 1 
dis nical a time, effort, and facilius to adopt an approach through 
truly a 8 and. listening when one desires only a reading knowledge? This is 
MAN Rr 5 which we ought to have ver based on cae 
students, ^d it is one which generations of students, especially gra e 
ments 3 HANS asked when faced with various kinds of gpk ini 
langua t is a particularly vexing question for teachers of the so-called dea 
ages: should Latin be taught by the direct method? To ask a collateral 


est FE $ . 
question, what are the best methods of acquiring solely a reading knowledge 
r zeal to improve methods of imparting à 


of 3 

mind ot ende dnt k this secondary but 

import d of the spoken language let "5 not overlook hi i e 2 
One c ant question. I am not at all convinced that we know UE" i 

an think of many possibilities for improving the methods of teac ning 

ry to exploit the capabilities 


a reading knowled ow dé 
ge. For example, one cou 

and “trots” produced b 

ne the extent to which prior 

bly retards 


an ansv 


y mechan- 


of f; 
ica ci Programmed teaching machines, : 
Carnin ation machines. We must also determi Tepe pnt 
indefin to read accelerates or, under certain con 4 

G itely the later acquisition of the spoken language. —" 
inc however, we assume that command of the spo a : guag s 
a objective in any case. Certainly it is the prime gp : Or — 
Office expects to go abroad as a tourist, 2 businesmam, ching of the 
Spok, r. What are the main research issues concerning te 

ae language? " -— e 
Biter all, we must settle the question ps the Rire cien Mod 
tory Pini ad The language laboratory —which is pus! no esit € 
v: nan a music practice room or à gymnasium—has een : i acc P 

A oreign language teachers who wish to emphasize audio-lingua training. 

e€ few holdouts (aside from those who would like language laboratories 


iie ho have 
i r s) are those who av 
9 cannot avail themselves of necessary funds) : 


ess 
*no E A 
‘gh time i ; nformants to give 
8^ time in the classroom or a sufficient P 


ool of native 1 


] iow 
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the auditory stimulation and practice which can otherwise come din 
through the use of the electro-mechanical aids found in Ke edi 
laboratory. The need of this auditory stimulation and practice ^ genes x 
accepted. Trying to teach a spoken foreign language without it wou d bs 
like trying to teach musical appreciation solely from printed musical scor : + 
The question of the utility of the language laboratory, therefore, is simply 


s 5 P 'esentin 
one of finding the most practical and efficacious methods of presenting 


auditory stimulation and of encouraging and directing oral practice. . 

The language laboratory probably would win hands down if the use of - 
language laboratory were compared with a teaching situation in which there 
Was a complete lack of attention to 
criterion of success were to be abilit 
measured, say, by 


auditory training—at least, if the 
y to comprehend the spoken language, 25 
the listening comprehension tests now available through 
the Educational Testing Service. 

There are undoubtedly many questions of 
language laboratory e 
out how 


detail concerning the use v 
quipment. The gadget is not everything; one must wed 
to use the gadget and what to teach by it. Conceivably, almost a 
much could be done with simple phonograph records, which the student 15 
allowed to take home and Play to himself, as with the more elaborate two 
channel set-ups which can be found in some language laboratorics. Only a 
carefully controlled laboratory experiment will tell us the answer to this 
question, and it takes effort and patience to conduct such experiments. One 
could experiment with other comparisons, such as the effect of enabling tHe 


; en- 
tions of the voice on the tape, or n 
Onstant feedback of his own voice. » 
t . r ow 
angements will probably be less important, h 


i " nce 
at is presented for the student to learn and in what seque 
it is presented, 


ever, than wh 


One of the complaints most fre 
language learning methods is th 
interest of the student. But it 
complaint universally. Some for 
able to organize their 
student's intelligence is 


quently voiced about contemporary ^ 
at drill, drill, and more drill deadens is 
is significant that one does not hear un 
eign language teachers seem to have yn 
ional methods and materials so that je 
not insulted, and so that there is sufficient variety i 
nt the setting in of monotony and lack of interes” 


1 am if it is 
S recognize the need for drill and repetition (if 
of the right sort) and even 80 so far 


opportunities for drill. 
language study, even at its best 
Ton What they term a “breakthrough” in methods of language teaching: 


C Ne TR A ns z ices 
have looked to the possibilities of Special electro-mechanical teaching = e: 
which would not only present stimuli for learning but also tell the stu 


instruct 


drill activities to preve 


ient 
ae cien 
as to complain if there are not suff 
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whether hi i 
is answers are right or not. Teaching machines have already 
whole, successful in other areas, such as the 


proved feasible and, on the 
why not in foreign 


eis of spelling, arithmetic, physics. and psychology: 
anguages? As I have intimated above, teaching machines may have the 
ndividual differences in aptitude. 

agnetic disc recorders now used in 


they present stimuli, and 


eft | r - 
p of reducing the effect of ir 
O à limited extent, the tape and m 


language à $ 
guage laboratories are “teaching machines”; 
isual displays. Furthermore, it is 


their prese * 5 
r presentations can be correlated with v 
e immediately from the presen- 


cer eng nd the student to determin 
fledged : meal his answer is correct or not. They fall short of being full- 
Pi amd eaching machines largely because of what I would ean a lack of 

ay linkage between teaching device and student; even if the student 


at all, the machine plays on. The next step in 


fails 
ails to make any response 
eaching is to investigate 


research wi . Ai 5 
ü rch with teaching devices in foreign language t 
favs of x 1 : k "T^ " 
ays of remedying this deficiency. In some Way» this is a large order, 


be a 5 i H H . 
cause with present technology it is virtually impossible to build a machine 
poken phoneme or word. Nevertheless, 


oit the possibilities of teaching devices 


ays and with 


that will + . 

Ib us recognize and evaluate a s 
elieve i : 

leve it would be possible to expl 


wi ; 
th correlated visual and auditory displ arrangements that 
(and correct) response on the part of 


Would in s 
l in some way necessitate active 
ne to advance to the next item of 


the s A 
i tudent in order to allow the machi 
Dstruction, 
f H m . 
Si hether the use of “teaching machines” will represent any kind of 
: - 
T reakthrough” in foreign language teach be seen. Psychol 
fe ists who have worked with teaching machines modulate their enthusiasm 
: i PT NS - e t H 2 
them with reports of the great efforts needed to program instructional 
of presentation. The materials presented in 
“programming” 


ing remains tO 


Co » 
Senis its grading and manner pea 
as d 8e laboratories require nearly as much at e 

Th the more advanced semi-automatic teaching devices. 
no we roblem of the equipment needed for foreign v : 
ade all importance, but of even greater moment ' licam onn 
Uu m of presently available methods and visse ds cie 
oreign language teaching methods may already be in à mg 


erfect; a ; 
: “lection, Granted that highly effective methods exist though only in 
ertain 8 teachers—the methods represented 


i quarters and in the hands of a f : > 
ion literally millions of foreign languag? ps B e A dh | 
Point co college students are nevertheless highly ae iniit 
textb, Of current thinking in the psychology of EE si ipse 
matte and you get the impression dap pne m Ths with 
Badia of learning a translation code; wiles -— Lied who view 
this ps Blosses, translation exercises» and the like. There are š 

Situation with alarm. As a researche™ ] would only 


eaching is of 
ion of the 


ew 


want to raise the 
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" EET age in textbooks 1$ 
a good thing. One could cite psychologica ete y casa Cher" de die 
not, and that this incessant use of the native ANEVAR - uage teaching 
foreign code is one of the major faults found in foreign : i - orein Tai- 
in this country. We seem to be finding that people can ea » bilingual, 
guages in two fundamentally different ways.5 The € ee 
the theory says, learns a foreign language symbol as an iL anm = ae 
language symbol, and thus must use his native language p ss on ihe 
system when he uses a foreign language. The “coordinate biling “language 
other hand, is much more facile because he learns the pu : otha 
system as a completely independent system of symbols for the refer ieee fies 
world around him. Much of our language teaching may tend to pro han ie 
former type of bilingualism, which is presumably less desirable tha 
latter type. But we need much more evidence to judge this pane -— 
These are only illustrations of the many crucial problems whic feci 
decision based on research. At the same time, we already have à Sus vili 
number of answers to Bive assurance that if an energetic and imagi 


be 
s; t ; ; tually 
Program of experimental research is undertaken, it will d foreign 
possible to frame a sound educational policy on the teaching © 
languages to Americans. 


f 
T ence ° 

"See, for example, W. E. Lambert, J. Havelka, and C. Crosby, "The Influ 
Language-Acquisition Contexts on Billingualism," 


‘cia 
Journal of Abnormal and $ 
Psychology, LVI (1958), Pp. 239-244, 
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Anxiety: The Ambivalent Variable 


i this article, Dr. Reed reviews a 
" "ie group of studies on the role 
Pn = learning. He concludes 
joe of anxiety are complex, 
ines ad m Bars upon what other 
and he E operative in the situation, 
sibility uud particularly the por 
cases play is — may in some 
tor of is positive role, as a motiva- 
dion EHE 

Tobe. of an Ed. D. at Harvard 
director Horace Reed has served as 
Putney be apprentice teachers at the 
and as A School of Education 
Pede eg of the Harvard 
gram. on Teacher Education Pro- 
and "€ nou Asociate: BEES 
partment E ka the Education De- 
he is helpi: Skidmore College, where 
Mental ft ^ und an experi- 
in the iiim training program with- 

its ; xt of the four-year liberal . REED, JR- 
eis shidmore College 


The mere mention of 


We 

Er etus EQUATE ANXIETY 
peutic ao medications to assuage the 
Sullivan, of pad of dealing with the causes. 
of anxiety in vei etc., minor emphass is 
ers, with rar uman affairs Likewise, €^ 
Psychiatry ws exceptions, take a ipm v gs of love 
the didicit s hilosophical and religious Les a € sepe pg 
Contributed als exclusive strivings f° safety i ee oe : 
number ed to the educators’ attitude. However, p m: ) 
leain of researches have demonstrated that the € ects of anxiety upon 

B are not invariably negative. 


Number 2 


placed on any 
educational theorists and practition- 
i The impacts of 


ew of anxiety. 
of theories as to 
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The purpose here is to highlight the complexity of the anxiety concept 
and especially to draw attention to research which indicates that educators 
should seriously consider whether anxiety may have a beneficial pedagogic 
role. In so doing, we will briefly consider some qualitative analyses of the 
anxiety concept, review appropriate quantitative researches, and report on 
the pertinent aspects of a hitherto unpublished study. 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSES FROM THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


Anxiety has many shades of meaning. For purposes of this article the 
term will refer to a state of emotional discomfort produced by the individ- 
ual's inability to immediately satisfy psychic needs. In this sense the terms 
tension, stress, threat, demand, and pressure will be used as rough syno- 
nyms. Occasionally a writer will make a finer distinction by which anxiety 
(along with tension and stress) refers to a generalized emotional state that 
may affect the person’s total behavior, while threat (along with demand 
and pressure) refers to a more specific emotional state affecting particular 
behavior. It is not always clear what meaning some researchers attribute to 
anxiety. Most commonly, confusion exists over whether anxiety refers only 
to an immediate emotional discomfort or whether it implies, as well, @ 
vague feeling of fearsome anticipation of the future. The latter, more 
complex definition is the usual psychiatric one. The difference betwee? 
these two meanings may be partly one of intensity of emotional discomfort- 


To illustrate, May! draws attention to the idea of levels of anxiety. He 
makes a distinction between normal anxiety and the psychiatrists’ CUS 
tomary usage of the term, with the implication that different levels of 
intensity produce different kinds of anxiety: 


Marie pe higa any anxiety, is a reaction to threats to values 
onal andet A essential to his existence as a personality; but 
to the ke d x A reaction which (1) is not disproportionate 
mechanisms of emi. (2) does not involve repression or other 
second point, (3) nue conflict, and, as a corollary to the 
its management but mie neurotic defense mechanisms for 
of conscious dine om : sonion ed constructively on the level 
is altered... 2 or can be relieved if the objective situation 


1 Rollo May, The Meaning o ; 

* Ibid. p. 194. € of Anxiety (New York: Ronald Press, 1950). 

? Charlotte Towle, The Learner in Educati . education 
for Social Work (Chicago: University ine tae — e as Seen in Ed 


k^; 
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universi r 
1ly profes: 7 
g ? SSOT, S og i i 
liso iki a ^ she deals directly with the positive educational func 
anxiety "he i n : : . 
vnb ihe aimi ety. The intrastudent conflicts that arise during field case 
e students quest for : 
Or personal worth and ili 
i C stability while i 
taking 


courses i 
sain psychother — 
) lerapy i rela 
ipy and related fields such experiences produce an 
x- 


lety. Tow 
y. wle says of the pr i 
ys of the preparation of professional social workers: 


There is ster 

struggle Ay sone in hi stake. emonionally iñ He organism's 
learning and even a ee s fom bsp seem to be implicit in 
onem Bosque vain me actor in the search for gratification 
16 ea Mone fearen ES = hears the expression “anxious 
anxiety as an aec aen i enam The BEREIT has been aware of 
ellectively osten mE lance; doubtless because when it operates 
Thus we have dni Mee it does not meet the eye... E 
buta s e n p casant affect as a facilitating factor, with- 
negative en : lar: poreniials for inducing stress. We have seen 
Ti p i daa a : ig without due recognition of its poten- 
for ifiiderstandi “e ipee These finer dillerentiations are essential 
ducting norm E eariing responses and for planning and con- 
P = esperien es. They are also important so that the 
sene s ; ‘den emotion for its usefulness 1n learning rather 

automatically as à deterrent. 

n social behavior. They 
unishment and from 


social existence. It 


role of anxiety i 
of p 
for 


Mower : 
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arises from fear 


cone] 

ude 

ide that anxiety, which 
prerequisite 


fear 

ar Of wi 

ane withdrawal of others’ love, is à 
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Diser in part as a major factor of conscience- 
Iss 

Unpubli sing the role of anxiety in psychotherapy, May quotes from an 

A Rec ished lecture given by Mowrer: titled "Freud's Theory of Anxiety: 
€conciliation"': 

al, as well as 

erapy must 

helpfulness 

ally again 


" i "EI 
ete could be truer in the light of my own clinic 
onal, experience than the proposition that psychoth 
ial friendliness and 


involve ; 
ve acceptance of the essentia 
will eventu 


of ; 4 
nx 7 . 
hee. iXiety, which, under such treatment 2 var 
aee ordinary guilt and moral fear, tO which realistic re- 
1S C S . em 
jusuments and new learning can occur.' 
motivational force to the 


The r, 
hero, Enn discussions attribute anxiety 5 aber 
Þlaywrigh effects of anxiety reduction. poets, 
Man is : (and articulate alpinists) have long Sug8 
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lay 
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Publicly toyed with this sanguine notion. One 
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i j istributi e effects 
ho in discussing the possible inverted U-shaped distribution of th 
wh 
of anxiety upon learning’ states: 


i i T ar a related to 
The significance of this relation (degrees of arousal related a 
cortical activity) is in a phenomenon of the greatest importan 

i i i i M E "hi Td d Sl- 
for understanding motivation in higher animals. This is the po. 


: : ! à : dts nva: 

tive attraction of risk taking, or mild fear, and of problem — 
i i arta The 'Ot 

or mild frustration, Which was referred to earlier.... When yc 


Stop to think of it, it is nothing short of extraordinary what 


trouble people will 80 to in order to get into more trouble at th 
bridge table, or on the golf course... 


It appears that, up to a certain point, threat and puzzle have posi- 
tive motivating value, beyond that point negative value.? 


. ] ] . . » i anx- 
Little quantitative evidence exists, as yet, for the theory that mild 
lety can be attractive; some case study m 


in support of Hebb's thesis.!9 Also, sey 
role of normal anxiety. For ex: 
Suggests that, to his concept 
duction, he has recentl 
attractive force, 


^ ated 
aterial, however, has eer) 
Ze wis the 
eral scholars support this view of 
: : T vrer 
ample, the following quotation from Mov 


i s . aa re- 
of the reinforcing function of anxiety 


H ai g irect 
y added the concept of normal anxiety as a direct, 


al anxiety is the force 
ard wholeness, toward unity, 
and toward maxi i he force which helps the 


ynthesis, new integrations, 
and a more stable and durable organization.11 


i rit 
at man oscillates between the need for security 


ized 
This complement may be conceptualize 


ion and tension generation. 


* He also considers the Parallel and possibl 


r : 1 of 
hei Y related inverted U-shaped distribution 
er 


? For example, Kurt Goldstein, T; 
from Pathological Data in Man (New York: Ameri, 

? O. H. Mowrer, “Neurosis and Psychothera 
in O. H. Mowrer (ed.), Psychotherapy: Theo: 
1953), p. 74. E 

“Gordon W. Allport, The Nature of Personality: Selected Papers (Cambridge, oy 1 
Addison-Wesley, 1950); A. H. Maslow, Motivation and Personality (New York: eel Bt? 
Bros., 1954); Henry A. Murray, Explorations in Personality (New York: Oxford Unive 
Press, 1938). 


can Book Co., 1939), sis," 
PY as Interpersonal Processes: A ipod 
Ty and Research (New York: Ronald 
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REMARKS ON QUANTITATIVE ANALYSES 


ety reported in the Psychological Ab- 
93 studies in 1947, and 96 studies in 
aled in the first (1949) and ninth 


chology. Compare the psy- 
rchers! Monroe's 


Bus aar mei of studies on anxi 
ita & E Modes many fold, with 
(1988) ee ar accelerated. pattern is reve 

umes of the Annual Review of Psy 
at of the educational resea 
13 has no mention of anxiety in the 
a few subsections on 
cation Index for the 
ety and educa- 


Ea: oad interest with th 
?ncyclopedia of Educational Research 
is must be inferred from 
and reproof. The Edu 
al researches on anxi 


index: wh: 
- ex; what treatment there 
Ware a 
: ard and punishment, praise 
"ars since 1950 r i 
ice 1950 reveals only occasion 


tional 
al problems. 
y upon behavior changes, 


In maki 
iking predictions of the effects of anxiet 
A much smaller number 


eed theory. Some depend 
Of the researches 
he effects to the 
m Hebb's 
ht by the 


rt from Hullian theory. 
e theory, and n 
ith other constructs. 
y attributed t 
y one proceeds fro 
ay be actively soug 


Ne Sides frequently sta 
pen ee en theory, cognitiv 
mune i in theory combined w 
vivmydés S a very few have indirect! 
"dinis pas of anxiety reduction. Onl 
fugise. e idea that a degree of anxiety m 
i al. 

New esce neg of the ‘Taylor 
anxiety Eu semi-projective test, 

- Taylor! describes the construction 


measuring 
ave tested the sc 


cale (MAS), an 
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ot 7 
human anxiety research during the past ten years has assumed hat pi 
is an acquired drive with a monotonic effect, either positive or nega , 
e fist five researches reported here span the years from 1951 € 
1957. They have been selected because they represent the major PU. 
difficulties, and accomplishments of the anxiety research based upo -— 
ian theory. All five used the MAS as a means of ascertaining anxiety le 


; roups. 
and of dividing the subjects into high anxiety and low anxiety group 
These researches (and a very | 


their 


anxiety upon simple learning 
n- 
ps (both threatened and pm 
i n 
an the low anxiety groups, a 


: n 
that in complex learning n 
è . : th 

the increase in drive. If 


increase the Strength of the co; 
resulting in decreased performance 

By 1957 both the anteced, 
much more sophisticated. K 
to pre-existing habits (wor 
with pre-existing habits (2 
formed similarly, but on th 


i i : hus 
mpeting incorrect habit patterns, t 
e. 


ent and the consequent variables had € 
orchin and Levine20 used two tasks: one n t 
d pairs such as man-boy), and one in conflic 
X 3—7). In the familiar task, all groups pe 
€ unfamiliar task, the low anxiety group pe 


Saltz and Hoehn?t desi 
separated into task diff 
a task can be easy and 


gned their resea 
culty and respons 
have several com 
18 Taylor, “The Relationship of Anxie 


weg wal 
rch so that task complexity at 
€ competition, pointing out eem 
" : i 
peting responses, or difficult W 


l 
ty to — 3 se," Journa 
of Experimental Psychology, XLI (February, 1951) conditioned Eyelid Respon = 
AL. E. Farber and K. W. Spence, "Complex Learning and Conditioning as a Rance? 
of Anxiety,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, XLy (Februar 1953) 120-5. 1 
"Sheldon J. Korchin and Seymour Levine, "Anxiety adi a LE eomm" Journa 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology,” Ly (March, 195 yA 
? Eli Saltz and Arthur J. Hoehn, “ 


7), pp. 234-40. -— 
A Test of the ? of Anxiety; 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, LIV (Janua aylor-Spence Theory 


ty, 1957), pp. 114-7. 
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ng to previous Hullian researchers, 
successfully than the low anxiety 
(with low level of difficulty). 
than the low anxiety group on 
ting responses). Saltz’s and 
e between the two groups’ 
veral competing responses 
o Farber and Spence's? finding). The low 
better in simple response tasks with 
(also contrary to prediction and to 


anation is offered. 


Cee remp d 
oi ! ) i should perform less 
E : - : van a high response competition 
hws vn ie: group should perform better 
"— à t € (with ost no campe 
R mere showed no significant differenc 
; ances on tasks of low difficulty with se 
oniran to prediction and t 
ne ue performed significantly 
ser and low levels of difficulty 
; s?" findings). No satisfactory expl 

o studies of the interaction of threat and 
erences for levels of 
thors confess their 


Farber : " 
" arbe and Spence?! made tw 
anxiety, "Ther un NIE : 

y. There were no statistically significant diff 


anxiety, for a x. Ë " 
y, for threat, or for their interactions. The au 
and others’ researches. 


rd test of drive 
nuing research 
e complex and i 


re over the results of their, 
in plures out as à straightlorwa à 
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M that the variable 1s far mor! 
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e is uncertainty 2 
ria in laboratory 
cts of threat an 


theory has ended 
with anxiety has 
nvolved than the 
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s to the effect 
experiment 
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s of anxiety upon 
al work. Similar 
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s of this writing ther 
cts of interaction 


t 
ine used as crite 
of res applies to the effe 
Xiety and threat. 
b. There is some disagreement as to the validity of the MAS as à measure 
of anxiety. 
"ida baseas theory, while stimu 
x. d to predict accurately. : 
second group of researches to be revi 


lating à great interest in anxiety research, 
ewed use measures other than 
ios . t H 
the MAS to identify anxiety; and use learning criteria more complex than 
&h simple behavior on which the experimental psychologists OE 
i i in their sta- 
dee to be relatively mature researches b B a pu» 
m treatment of data. A numbe ^" ae 
ign igh and 
than Js of high 2 ; 
aude : al orientation. 


ulli 

“Rik theory; some make little Te 
Th will be seen to be directly relev: m 
ese descriptions will be clearer if one source of coníust 
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the à performance as a criterion is € 
n an 
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1 of Experimental Psychology, XLI 
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les on Reaction Time,” 
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as the criterion, while levels of difficulty can create levels of threat and serve 
as antecedent variables, all within the same research design. "T 

Beier?» hypothesized that a non-threat group would perform n de 
a threat group on an abstract reasoning task. The groups were equate E 
anxiety level and for ability in abstract reasoning. Severe threat artem 
duced through interviews about the subjects’ recent Rorschach tests. " 
task was given shortly after these interviews. The non-threat group T 
formed better, at .05 level of significance. Beier interpreted the results a 


f m bjects 
a demonstration of the reduced perceptual field experienced by subj 
under severe threat. 


that 
Heath,? in a complicated research, proceeded from the concept 


icted, 
high cognitive ability would offset some of the effects of threat. As predicte 


2 ler 
all subjects performed more poorly (.001 level) under threat than unc 
neutral conditions. Degree of cognitive 


ficant at the .01 level. Heath concludes t 
resistant to the adverse effects of threat 

These two researches a 
depresses learning. In 
anxiety may vary in re 
present. 


ability did affect performance, signi- 
hat high cognitive ability is partially 
on performance. , 

gree in their findings that a high level of A 
addition, Heath's study indicates that the effects o 
lation to the strengths of other antecedent variables 


The effect of a moderate level 
searchers. Combs and Ta 
The task w 


3 re- 
of anxiety has been studied by a few 

S ng. 
ylor?? tested the effect of mild threat on learning 


as to translate into code a list of alternating neutral and threaten- 
ing sentences. An example of a neutral s 
quite drab in winter." Exam 
family does not respect my 
dirty whore.” For 


The variable of demand Was included b 
— 
E. G. Beier, “The Effect of Induced Anxiety on Flexibility of Intellectual Functior 
ing,” Psychological Monographs, LXV, no. 9 (1950), whole no. 326. tual 
^ Douglas Heath, "Individua] Anxiety Thresholds and Their Effect on Intellec 
Performance,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, LII (May, 1956), pp. 403-8. es 
=A. W. Combs and Charles Taylor, “The Effect of the Perception of Mild Des 
of Threat on Performance," Journal of Abnormal Social Psychology, XLVI (April, . 
Suppl.), pp. 420-4. T— 
“R. R. Sears, E. E. Maccoby and Harry Levin, Patterns of Child Rearing (Eva? 
Ill. Row, Peterson, Inc., 1957). 
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in their s 
study of T i 
y the effects of child-rearing practices upon children" 
— i ren's per- 
ast overtly aggressive children had mothers 


sonalities. T 
Fn They found that the le 
demanded. consi 
nsistently that their chi 
a children not act i 
act out potential ag- 
It is probable 


gression H 
s and w i i a 

who did not punish when a ggression did occur. 
oduced in the child a degree of tension 


ver situations arose which might have 


prompt p T r 

ge i action. The child is rewarded for avoiding aggression, 

acts vod m of threat disappears when the child conforms to 

fondos d$ dte E ; : As for mrt the mother is the child's imitable 

hnel jadis I nishes aggression, the child will tend to be aggressive 
itation. The mother who is non-permissive about aggression 


and wł 
o ‘punishes for tr r , : 
uir T for transgressions 15 pulling the child in two opposed 
>e 1C. positive effect of mild threat on the learning of non- 
1 the added point that the 


aggression i 
SLO 5 P 
‘scones n is demonstrated in this research, witl 
action of : E : i 
[ another antecedent variable (punishment for failure) must 


that 
ond the mother's demands pr 
se i 
of potential guilt) whene 


be considered 
In tl ) 
he contex ny 
text of the role of anxiety in the mother-child relationship, it 


is sienific- 

the celum Whiting and Child,” in their cross-cultur 

have Pain ^ ps P» child-rearing practices and adult personality patterns, 

child ie eem the importance of anxiety as onc potent factor in 

of Puasa As anthropologists, they do not pass je value 

the reader ty patterns that were shown to be related 
is left with the strong impression that it 


Concej 
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Soc ve of cultures’ developi E «a xiét 
Soci s developing wit hout “anxiety 


al research. on 


1dgment on the 
to anxiety. However, 
would be difficult to 
engendered by the 


rtinent, for it focuses 


hin à school setting. 
school 


aliz . 
a process.” 
1e resear r " 
9n ther eem of Janis and Feshbach?? is especially pe 
> relativ : — ; ; 
Four gr itive merits of different levels of anxiety wit 
'o p 
achieve ups of ninth grade students were equated 
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ient, and IQ. Three of the groups were thr 
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gh variations 1n illustrated lectures on 
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e worry and concern evoked 


he str 
duri strong threat group repo” ; 
e more change of dental practices after 
a roup changed by 


aw, 
eek s 
i tha ; i ol 
n did the control grouP- The mint : 
ithors conclude that a fairly 
el, with the 


ar fi 
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a degr Ost, significant at the ol level. The au 
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child Training and 
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«Effects 
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eatened, to different 
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n the functions of 
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very strong threat setting up some type of interference which blocks com 
gern conducted a painstaking research into s 
teacher behavior, levels of pupil anxiety, and pupil learnings. ae ie 
teacher roles were played by the experimenters: teacher-centeres 2 
learner-centered. Pupil anxiety was measured physically and tis 
means. Pupil learnings concerned principles of human pelavior um ie 
application to interpersonal problems. In all cases the students perform: in 
on the criteria was higher during the learner-centered periods. The — 
ments of anxiety indicated that learner-centered periods were ari 
by some increase in anxiety, but the teacher-centered periods all pro ceo 
more intense anxiety (indicating anxiety as an intervening variable betw 


; s . : : views with the 
the teacher behaviors and the pupil learnings). From interviews w 
pupils it was determined that the anxiety 


was focused on interpersonal 
periods it was focused on achieve 
during learner-centered periods. 
Lanzetta and his co-workers32 
have attempted to determine wh 


riods 
during teacher-centered peri : 
i i rner- erec 

relations, while during learner-cent E 
men i ase nin 
ent, with the result of increased learning 


conducted one of the few researches that 

ether the effects of anxiety, when ied 
against learning a complex task, can be expressed as an inverted U-shape 
curve. Three groups were used: 


* uw " reat 
: a very low anxiety group (previous th * 
« B erg Rcs s al anx- 
dampened” with medication of Seconal and Benzedrine), a normal 4 


iety group (slight threat), and a high anxiety group (strong threat pea 
to subjects' future). The criterion Was performance on a complex tas 
requiring group interaction. Observer ratings of task orientation rated E 
normal anxiety group highest, but the differences were not statini 
significant. Thus the inverted U-shaped relation showed up, but nO 


strongly. In discussing the apparent curvilinear rela 
iety level and effectiveness, the 


of the strong threat group by th 
interpersonal behaviors, w 
authors refer 


s n anx- 
tionship between ? 


: T nce 
authors explain the depressed performa 
€ need to 


: 5 ; ased 
alleviate anxiety through incre 
hich resulted 


in less task-oriented behavior. The 

to the high anxiety group's need for security. The p 

performance of the threat-medicateq &roup (very low anxiety) is explainec 
by decreased need for achievement, 

'Torrance?? with a sample of 43 instruct 

tempted to assay whether no pressure is ] 

degree of pressure. The antecedent var 


j at- 
ors and 427 aircrewmen, 


i" : an 4 
ess effective on learning th 


» S á ure; 
iable was instructors’ press 


h, XLV (October, 1951), pp. 100-10. A EA 
9 J. T. Lanzetta and Others. “The Ei icty-Reducing’ Medication ©” 
Group Behavior Under Threat,” Journal normal and Social Psychology, LII (Janua 
1956), pp. 103-8. . 
m A. "Torrance, "An Experimental E 


m "nal 
valuation of 'No-Pressure' Influence," Jour” 
of Applied Psychology, XLIII (April, 1959), pp. 109.13. 
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aircrewmen' i i 

aircrewmen’s practices and attitudes concerning 
vhen students perceive the 
a low degree of pres- 


beni variables were 

ergency ; 

ncs cn digg wa data indicated that v 

site ik m function of the instructors, 

Te. ix onustus than no pressure or high pressure. 

ie enon ons : ics exin competence research by the author,** one of 

Sabi Pinka aria les was teacher demands concerning pupils’ school 
pils rated their teachers on the intensity and frequency of teacher 


dema 
ands as regar s " 
shool nies regards the quality, quantity, accuracy, etc. of the pupil's 
rk AK 4 
. It was reasoned that this arousal of task-centered tension may 


often f 
uncti í— eh T 
ion as an extrinsic motivation. 1f demands are too high, the pupil 


may b 
e una : ; 
ble to concentrate on the task; his energies could be scattered in 
luce the tensions to a bearable 


ma " 

ey ict directions in an effort to red 

challenge Me aly too low, ma pupil might not be motivated by the 
€stablished b S his full abilities" When a moderate level of tension is 
perform A ne teacher's demands the pupil should be motivated to 
this striving ped limits of his ability and/or willingness; at the same time, 
satisfying = ill frequently result hl -— Frequent haräwon success is 
able, the pu Es c50, and as participation thus becomes intrinsically enjoy- 
the Suyfis p bei rn interest. From this reasoning 1t 3S hypothesized that 
formance ` perceptions of the teacher's level of demand for pupils per- 
n school tasks would be non-linearly related to pupils interest 


in sci 
ience; z : 
nce; the relationship could be graphed as an inverted U-shape with 


mod 
era 
The demand most effective. 
e F 
concept that the demanding t€ 


is 
not 
n s 
ew, but little attempt has been ma 


frequent] l 
Pupils’ y make the point that teacher demands may oT may not increase 
e patter learnings: put that teacher 


fic, subject : 
mful effects on the concomitant but 
this research of 


jon. The use in 
furnish quantitative 


cts on à 


acher may be an effective teacher 
de to test the idea. Educators 


deman a r in speci 
; ds wi 
Import s will almost certainly have har 
; a 

nt general objectives of educat 


int 
Crest in sci 

in science as a criterion makes 
T demands 


it possible to 


do have these harmful effe 


evi 
den, 
c 
€ on whether teache 


road 

School objective. à 
inth grade pupils 

here was nO 


Statice " 
tatistical analysis from t and their 
e aa 
Beneral science teachers demonstrated that t significant 
emand?? and 


relati 
tionshj 
sh : f 
ip (linear or curvilinear 
a Function of the Teacher Behav- 
i ivati (Unpublished 
59). The quantitative 
f the Journal of Experi- 


interest. A 


4 
tg 
i ra i 
Ea Variables PR Jro Pupils’ Interest m e] 
j of W. Utilization E 
armth, Demand, an n ool of Education, 


Cctig, DISSertati 
n ion, Harvard Graduate S" 
me, of thi ; R thcomin; issue O! 
Enta Posh will be published jn a for! g 

AS is į E = is actively sought by the individual. 

en in acco i "s d that tension 1$ ac E : à 

the the Aeg sce with Hebb's ide jw, there are fewer challenges which will provide 

sv casion foy t s demands are too oW, 

i i ension. T 

Hn - 
diq le some pupils did -e their teachers 38 very hi h in demand, the sample 
pils di pe demand teachers: there Were class scores only 


Ot in 
c 
lude class scores for hig 
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further analysis, involving interaction of the antecedent oscar pr 
teacher’s utilization of intrinsic motivation and ia teacher è ned 
demand, and their effects on the criterion of science interests, ae 
in non-significant variance ratios. Similar results were optare die: 
analysis involving interaction effects on science interests of the e sn 
variables of the teacher's production of interpersonal warmth anc a 
teacher's level of demand.?* This consistent lack of a relationship betwee : 
teacher demands and the broad school objective of pupils’ interest e 
science may encourage other researchers to investigate the relationship : 
teacher demand to more specific criteria, such as subject matter eodeni : 
There is evidence from this research that the more general goal of md" 
will not necessarily be adversely affected as a concomitant of the eani 
use of demand. That is, while the predicted positive effect of mild dap 
was not demonstrated, it is important to emphasize that, apropos the ace 
tudes of our times, this research did not demonstrate a negative relationship 
between tension and pupil gain. - 
A plausible explanation for the apparent lack of effect of mild tensi 


3 ‘ acher 
may be that many pupils are not activated by the demands of the tea 


i ; i 1pils 
when their selfexpectations do not relate to school goals. That is, PU} 
who 


are disenchanted with the values of the classroom m 
er as making demands, but may 


explanation may lie in the inse 
tension. It is also a possibility 


ay perceive a teach- 

i i ther 

not develop concomitant tensions. Ano ES 

RR min 
nsitivity of the measures used to detern 


iat à i be 
that the criterion of interest will not 
positively affected by mild tension until suffici 


j for 
ent time has elapsed 
autonomy to be established.38 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


; A : re- 
To summarize the major points suggested by the present state of 
search: 


a. Severe anxiety seems to depress learning. 
s r : n -5 Ac 
b. A mild degree of anxiety may function ina positive manner for son 
forms of learning. 


c. A very low level of anxiety may depress learning. 
d. Certain learnings may be ind 
e. The nature of the learning c 


ependent of the anxiety variable. " 
ips npe 

Titerion may account for variation 
the effects of anxiety. 


-— half. of 
for low and moderately demanding teachers, with a few high moderates. About ae 
the 38 teachers could be classified as having a fairly low demand score. The pupils 
parently expect heavier demands than these teachers could and/or desired to gen 

" Highly significant (.001 level) and positive, moderately strong rclationships tion 
demonstrated between the teacher behavior variable of utilization of intrinsic og an 
and the criterion, and between the teacher behavior variable of interpersonal warmth ? 
the criterion taken individually, 

?* Allport, op. cit. 
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f. Th f 
. The effects anxiety i 
s of anxiety may vary mm relation. to the strengths of 


other antec : 
er antecedent variables present. 
human behavior would appear to be suffi- 
riety of phenomena being reported. 
able in its effects on learning be- 
is emphasized. Three 


, g. No one theory explaining 
E advanced to account for the va 

he ambivalence of the anxiety vari 
able when its complexity 


comes : 
nes more understand 
First is the notion of levels 


factors must be considered as regards anxiety. 
acting in a nonmonot 
ble for other inter 
. and even the directio 
on to different types of learnings. 
of anxiety may aid learning should be of 
ations of the evidence do not 
efficacy of success, of a 


of anxi P 
anxiety, w ‘Tere vals a 
y, with different levels onic pattern. Second 


is the afini . 
affinity sdb Er : 1 
ty of the anxiety vana acting factors, with 


these 3 
ber Nu M changing the intensity n, of effect. 
The evi ES 1e variation of effect in relati 
especial " ence that some degree 
negate th — to educators. Ihe implic 
warm ME generalization 
many para Led relationship, of ir 
student ins er sin lean over backwards to 
security, are in effect rejecting the usefulness of mt 


as concerning the 
xerest, etc. They 
avoid engendering amy 
ld anxiety in 


do suggest that in 


SC. 
hool learning. 
portance 


of particular im 
anxiety. 


al differences will be 
jossibilities of 


Different “he to may wish to further explore the } dove 
individu s; vilitiles win determine how much can be demie.» A given 
Further " betore his anxiety becomes depressing rather than acilitating. 

> different student personality characteristics may also determine 
ation can become without developing 


words many permutations of 


id investigated before we will 
For example, the 
erpersonal 


us " 

cerchio naci the learning situ 

Variables & concominmt effects. In other 

ilies cart gii with anxiety» need to b ius 

teacher skill in controlling this YPS of motivation. | l 
may need to gauge the timing 25 well as the degree of int 


] that will be desirable each student 
ynitive insec be utilized 


ssumed that 
n for all ty} 
stude 
to mild 


War . 
I d R o provide 
of teacher and pup! to; p^ 

urity can 


With 
motional 


so that € 
uld be ? 
nal situatio 
other €X 


espond posit 
wl 


a secure Lo 
yes of learnings 
nts with strong 
ively anxiety as 
nile students with little 
rstanding, unequivocal 


ralizations developed 
of anxiety" 


i weave : : 
secure emotional basis, 


as 
it sho 


See Motivation. (Not ffi 
motivatio 
interes, = pes o students.) For - 
they . a total unit of work may I 
Brapple with the daily detailed le 
At this stage ir 
educed fro 
tated that to 


15 ns 
always the. best 
ample, 


and fae 


Interes 

imr not so respond. 

"n this iie advice cannot be d 

May be t cle. It can, however, bes 
© take the myopic view: 


m the gene 
“take a dim view 


Education and Social Unity in the 
Ante-Bellum Period 


In the study of the history of American 
education, students have found many 
significant developments in the years 
between 1820 and 1860. Mr. Eschen- 
bacher has examined the writings of 
some of the men in this period who 
not only formulated educational theo- 
ries, but attempted to institutionalize 
these through a number of incipient 
reforms. His analysis indicates the 
existence of troublesome contradictions 
between theory and practice, which 


frustrated many of their best efforts. 
On leave of absence 


idence High 


from East Prov- 
School in Rhode Island, 
where he is head of the 
De 


Social Studies 
partment, Herman Eschenbacher is 


currently at Harvard University, study- 


ing the origins of the Land Grant 


Colleges in New England. He has pub- 


lished several articles in the New 


HERMAN ESCHENBACHER 
England Social Studies Bulletin, 


"m 
Harvard Universtly 


. . . ile 
y proud of its material accomplishments wh 
vaguely suspicious of its scholars, 


: of 
the winning of public acceptance 
education beyond the minimum ac 


; has 
hievements of the common school 
had to overcome Popular disaffect 


; s z : e 
of knowing and doing, of theory and practice. The persuasion that th 
theoretical and the prac 


tional thought that argu 
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1 z s . S 
A One of its great conti ibutions to American 


clear i 
ir in the ante-bellum period 
tion increasingly available to larger 


i wg a common-school educa 
e etm obe ies wiles on the other hand, it hardened the popular 
i ducation in the college and academy. The popular hostility 
a general disdain for excellence conspired to 


towar rivi 
ud priv ilege and caste and 
en to the common 


withhold fr i i 
d from higher education the general support giv 


school.2 
r little on the frontier and 


s clear that the responsibil- 
ional structure capable 
ence in both the farmer 


If the E . 
ie declension of Greek nouns counted fo 


Next to : : " 
o nothing in plying the China trade, it wa 
emanded an educat 


ities o 
f popular democracy d 
al compet 


[ i 
ee a modicum of politic 
amd ie om l : hile the urban aber saw "api gain from studying the 
political demise the prospect of general public education and subsequent 
"mine aa as the method. for dpeHotenap social and economic 1m- 
. Education underwent a distillation process. Learning in the 
al curriculum was allowed to escape as an 
nd of hard-headed basic training for 
ne of many who saw the relation- 
atic responsibility, and in 


at existed in educational 


for : 
m 
s of the suspected classic 
wante » " n 
tuli ted vapor; what remained was à ki 
ica K 
l competency. Horace Mann was 0 


ship | 
etwee : 
a — popular education and democr 
culating i : 
ating it he seemed to sense the dichotomy th 


thought, 


yam us, [he proclaimed], the qualification of voters is as important 
he qualification of governors, and even comes first in the 
natural order.... The theory of our government is,—not that all 
in however unfit, shall be voters, —but that every man, by the 
power of reason and the sense of duty, shall become fit to be a voter. 


Education must bring the practice as nearly as possible to the 


theory? 
the extension of the 


fears about 
uld not do so 


Ui 

lable : 
Iran : to calm his own Whiggish 
.nchise, Mann was determined that those who did vote wo 


In j 
gnorance. 
th their money had one 


schools wi 
o for a somewhat different 


he public 
hools did s 


Th 

Ose 

se who supported t 
nded the sc 


Obj 
Ject ; 

w 

» while those who atte 
ma in American history sce 


iversity Press, 1956). 
f Academic PF eedom in 


e dilem 


! o 
Y an i 
Merle Gas interesting treatment © 
E Rava Paradox, (New 
Unit ofstadter and Walter p. Metzget > iis : 
uted States, (New York: Columbia University Press, 1955), P- 245. 7 
T gee : and Dutton, 1848), pP- 55-6. The 


, Hora, 
Vio] ce Ma T 
e nn, Lecture. education : p: 
Nee theme w m ie on E d those who spoke of the need for public 
vas expressed fr a typical argument 


“ucagi requent y 
is ion duri " ; ati may 
offe.. urin a Aes trations ! y E ^" 
it Cred by ee period. ree oye «ation for the Education of Teachers, 
"Hn ames G. Carter in " din sac " " i 
“nry Barnard, N Carlen c q Other Institutions. Agencies, and Means Designed 
, Normal Schools ane . Case. Tiffany and Company, 


1 Tofesc: 
851), M Education of Teacher» 
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purpose. For the latter, the common school was a promise of sapra 
tion and equality; for the former, it was viewed as a Un of er ee er 
masses, While education was not yet the instrument for seta mobi i 7 - 
it was to become upon the closing of the frontier, it is clear tha 


à z school 
primitive curriculum and the desultory instruction of the common 


+ na D a se who 
was unable to support in a realistic way the requirements of tho 
saw in public education a vehicle for 


economic equality. If equality 
some viewed as a melting pot 


sexes mud 
the achievement. of political a: 
ei hich 
was desired, the common school, oe 
i 5 qui the 
and social leveler was not the equal of 


F " 5 bs oa schools 
academy to which the wealthy sent their children.^ The common s 
worked more to the advant 


—— t for 
age of those who saw them as an instrumen 
t 


aming the crowd than those who saw them 


ini he 
as a means of training tl 
future political 


2 os " ; spoke 
eaders. Perhaps this is due to the fact that some who I 
Most optimistically of public education 


*avolveu in 
and were most deeply involvec 
the movement held conservative politic 


al views.? 
While the working class struggled va 


h i iti spirations 
inly to Square its political aspirati 
with the barren common school 


5, the propertied groups were being awakened 
to the values of education as an anodyne for lower-class disaffection. The 
faulting and shifting of the political bedrock that marked the Jicksomar 
period was viewed with dread by those who saw in it a threat to the stability 
that brought comfort, w: » and the good things of life. To them, M 
extension of the seen as the first of a series of attacks on aed 
n. The task of persuading this group that gol 
and continued Prosperity could best be served by 
tion of the very groups that threatened to engulf jet 

the depth of their concern. It required no gre? 
€ leap for them to recognize in the Dorr Rebellion the same 


. s. ase 
primordial force that had broken the surface in France in 1789. Hora 
Mann took advantage of these fears when he argued: 

gued: 


armth 
franchise was 
€conomic and politica] positio 
interest in Stability 


was made easier by 
cognitiv 


Does any possessor of wealth, leisure, or learning, ask, " What 
* As long as social mobility was Possible through the accumulation of wealth, e 
took second place to stock jobbing, land speculation and the activities of the indust 
predators of the time, Some who have thought about ‘this development conclude, now t nal 
such opportunities are diminished, that Public education has achieved additio! 
significance as an instrument fo: i 4 


aving- 
ity. See W, Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Ha 
Who Shalt Be E 


education 
al 


rothers: 
tducated? (New York: Harper and Bro 
(1944), Chapter 3, passim. 

"Calvin E. Stowe, “Normal Schools and Teachers’ 
Normal Schools, p. 107. m 
"Horace Mann, "Remarks at the Dedication of the State Normal School-House 
Bridgewater, August 19, 1846," in Henry Barnard, Normal Schoo. 

"In addition to Horace Mann a 


nard, 
jy Barnat 
Seminaries,” in Henry B 


ls, p. 161. a ot me 
nd Henry Barnard, some who spoke in support. aon 
common-school movement were Daniel Webster, William E. Channing, and Witliao 
Bates. As the idea that any citize 


inec 


now 
currency, many who had former 


heartily endorsed the stand taken 


i = ve on juries g3 
ublic office or serve or J 


rders 
© concern for the lower orde 
by Mann and Barnard, 
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interest hav i i 

ave I in the education of the multitude?" I reply; you 
p 1 i ; ; 
at, unless their minds are enlightened 


by k 
now E : i 
5 oen Fs and controlled by virtuous principle, there is not 
heir appetite y s 
opin lacet api : A and all you hold dear on earth, so much as 
a spider's web. Without a sense of inviolability, your 
, 


deeds ar 
leeds are but waste paper? 


hav is i 
ave at least this interest, th 


post-Revolutionary period had 


Educati 
cationi z ; 

xb thought in the immediate 
and the preservation and expansion 


been tic 
of isis — as self-reliance 
i ; now the eroding of property values and the common 
alization that if democracy freed men to 
ld not do 


antee that they wou 
essing relentlessly, proclaimed 


law dr 

thee hou the unsettling re 
wrong in E T n gestiis it carried no guar 
thar xercising their freedom. Mann, pr 
as great facilities for wicked men, in all 
as phosphorous and lucifer matches 
hrough the right, —almost universal,— 


a community of power: and no 
vident, than that nothing but 


a community of power and a 


Sede tu t ions. furnish 
nih he a wickedness, 
ul sufras incendiary. uii T 
dies a wé have established 
mers seats r a plain and selle 
Mibi i : n ination Hes between 
y of ever ything else.!? 

uneasiness that the rise 
roup he ssed. Mann cautioned 
nassailable supremacy of property 
ment in the diffusion of power is 
, and in order that the dark 
t become à reality in his own 

uld conduce 


be taught the values that WO 
od of Irish and Continen- 


quickened the desire 
com- 


The vivi 

of acu of his imagery offers a glimpse of the 

his oie emocracy brought to the g addre: 

could not " nee the happier days ol the u 
e recalled. “The irresistible move 

"1 he advised 


Still 

Drogressi 

progressive, not retrograde, 
ary days no 


COUE ak 
ate the Tories of Revolution 
to restrai seh that the masses P 
tal immi E anal responsibility.” The increasing floo 
to use igrants with their strong Roman orientation a a 
munit popular education as à regulator ice. The epe M: 
Btopen die power, with appetites and pass o the va ^ o Te 

rtied group, dictated an educational str ould have as 1t$ 


Pring; 

c E H E 
ipal task the transmission of sound mora ift, diligence, 
the subliminal learn pinned the 


the McGulleys series, 
attitudes. Th 


y dev 
ions alien t 
ucture that W 
] attitudes. Thr: 
ings that under 


Sobri 

riety, ; 

three F and patriotism were E 

s. The stories in an all time best seller 
e last prose extract of 


“Mong (exi ions 
xtbooks, idealized the proper 


9 
eenth Gentry. 


tion in the Eight 
passim. 
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Ho 
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[n ce Ma 
Mann, Lectures on Education» pp. 171-7 
American E 


ce Alle 
(New Sen ©. Hansen, Liberalism anc en ap 
"Horace The Macmillan Company: 1926). Ghapier d 
i Mann, Lectures 0n Educa 145 
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"13 
i "No Excellence wi Labor. 
his Fifth Eclectic Reader was entitled “No Excellence without 

The Protestant ethic and the spirit of capit 
school house was to be built. 


In the Jacksonian period the justifications for popular education were 
contradictory but in keeping with the longstanding 
to some clearly discernable end that would 
structure to accord with individu 


;'hich the 
alism was the rock on which t 


practice of harnessing it 
alter the political and social 
al notions of the good and true. That the 
lored by socio-economic prejudices in a 
way distinguished this period from later ones, The irony lies in the divergen 


i : ic education. 

purposes among the factions that were eager to support public educ 
Another group with a less parochial 

function of education in 


by Wilson Smith,14 Man 
who offered to senior 
signed to crown the f 
leaders of essenti 
themselves were 


end in view was narrow and co 


and more modern conception of - 
à democracy were the moral philosophers ipe in 
y were college presidents, mostly Prostestant ministers, 
students a course in “mor 
our-year 


all upper. 


» ich was de- 
al philosophy" which w i i 
; ‘ educationa 
undergraduate curriculum. As the educ 


: T" ir con- 
7» the upper and middle classes, ther - 
ignifica y from a Whiggish devotion ° 
mn » +A sitio 
stability, security, of property. But because their posi 


i he 
endowed them w which enabled them to look beyond t 


way from orthodoxy. Some of them, p 
University, were less alarmed by t 


political strength of the working m 
awakening of the working cl 


articularly Francis Wayland of Bon 
he ambitions and recently uL 
asses. Wayland, in fact, counted we 
ass as a positive good, as a kind of vitalizir 
agency within the socia] body.15 In these men one recognizes the nom 
concept of education as an instrument for Social mobility; although, at p 
time the idea traced its antecedents to the eighteenth century belief in m 
perfectibility of man. 


way of William Paley,16 the 

imi : imorous$ 

the limited uses of the c Proposed by their more tim dim 

M eric? 

almost pastoral vision of Am The 
Adams rather than Hamilton. 


to a benign, 
that drew them to the tradi 


ition of John 
? William H. McGuffey, McGi 
Smith and Company, [1857], p 
"Respect for the Sabbath Reward 
i » Professors and 


P B. 
ufjey’s New Fifth Eclectic Reader, (Cincinnati: be 
P. 148-9, Other Selections from this edition me 
ed" (pp. 105-7) and "Control Your Temper’ (PF sophers 
ma Public Ethics: Studies of the Northern Moral Philo 

before the Civil War, ‘Y.: Cornell University Press, 1956). i States» 

^ Francis Wayland the Present Collegiate System in the United 
(Boston: Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln, 1842). 

? Wilson Smith, Professors and Public Ethics, pp. 45-6. 
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realizatio [ the i 
= n of the American dream meant the fulfillment of the virtuous life 
an agraris / RH 
n grarian America allied to a beneficent technological progress in which 
S eme educati E i 
en of education comported themselves in accordance with the 


standards > ‘ti 7 i 
uds of the genteel tradition.” Their view of education differed from 


orthodoxy raci i 
xy by embracing the notion that members of the working class could 


be elevate e" 
evated to gentility and full partnership as well as trained to obedience. 
ired the concomitants of higher 


Admissi : : 
Imission to the governing circle requ 
The more advanced of the 


education as ] 

cation as well as the accumulation of wealth. 
mor: ilos 

ul philosophers held that democracy and education were mutually 


supporti | 
pporting only when the educational structure met the needs of the total 


soci A 
ciety, not merely a fraction of it. 
Unable tow z s d ; , 
able to watch passively the contortions of the workers in their struggle 


for self:vealizat à 
ec elf-realization and fearful of the effects of the combat on stability or 
rder, whe " r gii . ae 
» rly change, the moral philosophers directed the spirit of their activist 
rotesta " . . 
testant backgrounds into the sement. The doctri- 


ae area of human improv 
LE concept of duty, theologically Jed that social relations be 
as A 
ed on the Golden Rule.? The transmitt 


posited, demanc 

man's - ee d: al of Enlightenment beliefs in 

likin lias d an optimism regarding social institptions, and the 

g of religion with society ruled out an educational philosophy that 

the ned ae stem aimed at rendering the er of 

Yilue pu ation impotent in improving their situation while ron Wt 

Which n instruments to produce wealth for the Leni The higher e a: cx o 

E the moral philosophers were the custodians, must 1n some way $ hape 

€ energy, ambition, and talents of the lower orders 50 that they might be 

S ogg worthy of admission to the governing circles. The tensions created by 

contradictions inherent in their sympathy for the political and social 

"eia of the working class and their belief in uen and pude 
fure cen considerable. Francis Wayland, mple, was g 

unce the methods of Charles W: Dor 


hile in 
Sym 3 
Pathy with Dorr's cause.” 


ha : 
mus at American institutions W ased on t iem à 
5t be in possession of some degree of education seemed almost axiomatic. 


ea Wayland, the relationship between popular eduction and € que 
n Bovernment was directly proportional; it was an inescapable con ition o 
shit He saw clearly that the public espousal of the common school 
A implications for higher education that had not yet been considered: 


wou — : 
ld structure an educational sy 


for exa 
in Rhode Island wW: 


he assumption that every man 


ere b: 


remarks, [he noted] that the 


lti 
is too obvious to require extended 


a 

Wilson & i 78 
te e Smith, Professors and public Ethics, p. 78. 

19 Ec] 5 
Fra, P. 35. ; 1 
Sad ‘ei Wayland, Discourse on the Affairs of Rhode piane 
EE ue and H. H. Brown, 1842). PP- 
5 Wayland, Thoughts on the Present 


(Providence, R.I.: Cranston 


Collegiate System, P- 2; 
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i g ati annot be 
universal diffusion of the means of common education "vum «4 
H 1 p ra H p kind.“ 
accomplished without creating a demand for a higher 


ae icher education 
Wayland believed that by enlarging the opportunities for higher educ 
for all people he would attain the go; 


Wayland had the scholar’s sus 
full measure. The danger to grac 
either end of the soci 


als set by Dorr without violence. " 
picion of wealth without —€— 5 
lual progress and stability could come tro 

al spectrum. Intell : ii 
the admission of lower-class talent to the halls of learning was as importa 

in preserving the balance of authori 
statesmen to the halls of the st 
talent of the whole nation 


z arriers and 
ect was ignorant of class barrier 


Pi r ;er-class 
ty as the admission of lower-c he 
" i " ivati th 
ate legislature. By fostering and cultivating al 
: Eg intellectu 

; hot merely a segment of it, the intellec 


; be 
character of the whole would be raised and qualified leaders could 
drawn from all levels. “This talent," 


equally distributed among the v 
limited to the rich, "zz 


The arid offerin 
end but, to deepe 


orvlv, “is very 
Wayland commented wryly, "i si 
i s we all is 
arious orders of society, least of al 


8 of the common school contributed very little to this 
n the problem, the common school w 
ping with the popul 
eneral ha 


as the only kind of 
education in kee ar sentiments of the day. If the pe 
motion of the g Ppiness were to proceed in accordance with T 
insights of Wayland, it could do so only under the enlightened direction 9 


the talented of the nati ge, the principal agency for disbut 


on. But, the colle 
ing the required type 


ct rd the 
S toward the traditional, toward ing 
Node yi 
antithetical to the class Wayland was try 


: 4 ; ocial 
as a device for ordering and directing $ 
aired. He lamented: 


Very type of education that Was 
to reach, the use of the college 
change had been Seriously imp 


thus left unprovided for, ei^ 
choicest portion of this or v 
ents of production [;] they are 
; +++. It is of the very highest 
importance, on Every account, that this Portion of a people should 
possess every faculty for the Acquisition of knowledge and intellectual 
discipline.23 


The trouble in Athens Was t 
and doing were in full swa 
clung tenaciously to the 
almost total exclusion of 


: " wing 
hat the ancient distinctions between kno 


. d 

H H ero 

y. American colleges in the ante-bellum p the 
cherished aim of d A 


anything of mare 


isciplining the intellect, 


] TORPE 7 the 
than peripheral interest V 
‘toaneis Wayland 


Thoughts on the Present ( olleginte Syste p 
Ibid.. p. 47-8 
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before the Civil War and after the 
f studies in Latin, Greek, mathe- 
ed by occasional courses in 
as the exclusion of the class 


worki 
n Sls "UE 
eios Pia Ihe college curriculum 
ue e 
Sti hs puntarism, consisted chielly o 
^ 0 » 1 
, logic, and moral philosophy. reliev 


Hel 
brew ; 
v, physics, and astronomy.** The res 
E y: The result w 
' of the nation. 


Wayk 
Ká - pee py the “bone and sinew’ 
subject of edes a problem lay an epistemological aberration and the 
discussion both before and during Wayland's time. This 
iat the human mind was 


Was tl 
he “fac jn z 
divided i culty” psychology, which assumed tl 
Into a se H : 
ı set of highly functional compartments such as memory, 
g, the object of education 


t. Within this settin 
iscipline which would train the faculties 


25 This view had been sanctified 
ourse of Instruction at 
the faculty had concluded that the 
ation were “discipline and 
t the embellishments 
to generally prepare students for 
es of the mind through a rigorous 
„dation of an English gentleman's 
e took its cue. This excluded the 
alism, since the mental muscles 

a philologist, and, 


hich made 

he student to acquire the 
ort, accepted as an 
s the 


reaso 
son, attenti 
attention, and judgemen 
for thei e a form of mental d 
"ur N- 
by the y use, as an athlete trains n 
Viste i - faculty in its famous Re 
allore ¢ 
Wo gre ge in 1828. At New Haven, 
'at points ; à : 
the furni points to be gained from collegiate educ 
Mture ; "26 
ure of the mind."?* By the lauer they mean 
Yale aimed 


Was to exerci 


1uscles. 
sport on the C 


of uq 
le délasse 
many lassical curriculum. 
‘areers by str : 
trainine + ers by strengthening the muscl 
8 in the studies that formed the four 


educati 

Catior " 2 

More 1 from which the American colleg 
yarrow vocation. 


Whic 
ch ma 
nade a b: 
de a banker were the same as those W 


as the 1 
Report i a 
eport implied, it was à simple matter for t 
27 The Yale Rep 


neces 
SSary ski 3 
article eeu after he had graduated." 
of fai f j: 
extent faith by the academic community, dramatica 
loss to which the college had failed to knit itself O78 
Ber society.28 
.* Richar ; — 
ms cation à Hofstadter and C. Dewitt Hardy, TI ) cw of Lg d 
oint, De in the United States, (NeW -- Columbia University P. 1952), P: : 
mitigat, ensselear, and the "scientific schools" and Dartmouth 
, Bate the fo 
wide. mel fact that higher education offered very 
aie lower-class youth, The proliferation o! 
Situation, They held fast t tradition 


ai ! 
practical subjects as 1 


anic 


i ical natur! 

little of 2 practical n fo: 

xinational co ges did little te 
a ark of academic 


ase the 
o the 
scope of Higher 


Spe 
d'iability 
o ichard ] 

cation, ce and C. DeWitt 


Repo. 
1828) Port on the Course of In 


Ip 
Dis Ve 
Yale P 
c Report, although seemingly laid to 


clas; "5 as a pa 
PUT Bui part of educational olklore. € 
Osiah peu as a form of mental discipline 
ite commenting on 2 manuscript D^ Fhe manusct 
d the tenacity of the faculty curriculum. T he m4 waa ie 
t n of Columbia College dated November 2, 1859, an, i 
the lle” Fle eami "m v ntimenta of the yale Report Dy F A 
ag, Mission ie commission elit ihe and moral € S Tt 
iy Mentee e the college to be the de eld ed the useful sciences, 
Vara 3E HHHIIE Hemant i fuller instruc s “the public 

Manes with. this faneamentat ideas H continued by ing that the pu 


Howe, 


struction at Y 
est bY pragmatic psychology: 
rs extravag 


klore. 

in the Harvard Library, was 
tained a report o 
“Mission of 
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Sniliaated to 
The relegation of the more useful scieme loa a? Fia 
Wayland that the radical and progressive temper of voee S etin) 
reflected in the conservative bias of the colleges. He saw that D pipi 
had been formulated in an age that only faintly rerembled his i ja cae 
aims of the college and the desires of the larger community men pee 
verge. The demands of the period suggested radical reforms and Way 
urged sweeping changes: 


What I should propose on this subject then is briefly as hag 
In the first place let the course preparatory to a nase an be 
traditional curriculum] be distinctly marked out and let E isi 
generous and thorough. ... But while this is done let our syster ae 
so enlarged in its provisions that the means of education i " of 
branches may be open to all who choose to avail themse We 
them. Let there be established courses of lectures on all e x " 
to which men of all classes may resort. Let there be no compu 80 y 
residence,... In a word let the college be a great center of of 

i 1 conditions of men, diffusing among a 


MES ne 
knowledge, and approving itself to tl 
n the community.3o 


i larger 
Wayland's college was to reach Into and reverberate throughout the larg 


: 5 iiis... i : rding 
Society by making the facilities of the colleges available to all acco 
to his interests and needs. T. 


the later "Wisconsin Idea" ; 


as 
: . : : er wa 
tive, doing, and iconoclastic; the oth 


generally, 
convenien 


? Ibid., pp. 154-5. Wayland's refere: 
the Yale Report, which had firm] 
the student is registered at the schi 


nce to resi 
Y held that (| 


ool. See Yale Report, p. 6. 
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basis : : is ti 

aioe thee — wedding was predestined to failure. Cast in the 

sar Men ahpa "ire Wayland struggled to reconcile the austere 

Sins ce Posh a: eport with the open contempt for them expressed by 
J: igelow, who could announce: “I know of nothing in nature 


or es more beautiful than a railroad train."?! 

ea + political democracy and equality of opportunity are in- 

ea oes im in the idea of jo pde for a But in the ante-bellum 

setis mg id not ane with the realities of the external environ- 
any point except in the common school. As Wayland saw, this was 

a. In his attempt to vitalize the idea of 


à very pallid reflection of the ide 
he intellectual 


equal educati > " 
lm lemon opportunity, he failed to recognize that t 
indati ; : a 
tions of the higher education would have to undergo a radical 
date it. The devotees of the faculty psychology 


ea. Like the class from which 
a futile and sterile position 
they spoke with the 


“ange in order to accommo! 
fier aces d concede the validity of the id 
"^ has wcir cues, they han pg into ad 
hom) u— from their social responsibilities; 
it dee - E o partisanship ie a diminishing audience, Theory and practice, 
a h Ina and working orders in society, could not be brought into 
Spar; i y supporting relationship by an educational gene that stood 
oie om the larger segment of society and pursued pes alien to it. The 
of the ante-bellum period was unable to address itself in a purposeful 


Way Á í 
ay to the social conflicts that wrenched the nation because it had lost 
The common schools were of 


Contac s 
lines ct with the aspirations of the masses. 
K uted value for they, too, were symbols of diversification rather than unity. 
sac 4 : i H ic n afi 

ch Broup had its own educational enterprise. In this way education was 


Unable à i 
le to achieve the desired social unity- 


n: E, P. Dutton and 
hesis to the classical 
dience, he said, 
f he had been 


(Bosto! 
antit 
hnology au! 
m engine i 


Limits of Education, 

nizes the technological 
tts Institute of Tec 
a better stea 


a 
Jacob Bi 
Ob Bigelow, An Address on the 


ompa. 
conira?! 1865), p. 22. Bigelow epitor 
"Noboq m. Speaking before a Massachuse 
ta Y believes that Watt would have made 


Ught i 
Philosophy by Plato himself." (P. 18). 
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i anter. John 
Automatic Teaching: The State of the Art, edited by Eugenie Galanter. J 
‘Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1959. 198 pp. $3.25. 


The "state of the art” is 
offered at a symposium 
the Air Force Office : à; ie 
Ps begins with t elivered at the pmi ^ 
i uc i: " and a rev 
Galanter's view of ideal teacher" and 


" sfer 
n learning efficiency and tran 


; F i ment.” 
the machine itself came in for little com 
(Galanter, E. “Introduct 


. i n- 
ory Summary of Conference". distributed in min 
Cographed form in the spring of 1959 


“An optimum machine should be able to m 
also be able to di 


ake plans for itself, and 
agnose the plans and ide 
formed," (p. 4) 


as that the student has 


E items, and then sample ac- 
(p. 8) 


You about how some of these 
practical problems can be better 
or solved, Jf this h 


@Ppens even to the minutest pe sr 
‘as completed its Program." (p. 11, italics added) 


50, 
ation (NEA) Mecting in Mor 
men A Bi that i idering automa z 
structional devices the initials AID be em la pue A not imply that 
all such devices ely aids. Teachi p ‘ 
and television, 


i " ooks 
) However. books q mm sachines do teach! pm em 
inis c 5$ do not writ and Galanter 

not make a very convincing Case for He € themselves an 


s “ideal” machine T 
pa P P [ eir 
remarks and id PE Gagné and Bo les Summarize a major portion of th “a 
manipulate E the subtitle Of the book: “... the ee 
: ! $, wh i 5 or by 
designer of a teaching hah; ether Carried out by a teacher 


ch 
; Must e. i ] not mu 
science, at the present sta 2 A a ind e of ars ape: am 

- 56). This revie e 
usd Des i Pertinent historica] Material was distributed to tes 
p p me lately prece, ing the confere: d was an excelle 
aspect of the Preparation fo. the § ‘ nce and w 
troduce the layman read. 


in- 
à -> ymposium, A comparable chapter to 

3 er Specifically to 

construction at the present 


teaching machines and prog" 
the book, Stage of the art would have markedly impro 

Of the remaining fourtee. 
abstr: 


; n papers f 
acts submitted before the Our cons 


Í 
" "T" sions O 
Ist of editorial revision 

Onference 4 


ria 
nd the hand-out mate 
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distrib ited i i T rs. O. m 9 5 s 
n connection W l a f 
ction ith the P A 3 
apers. n Januar 12, 19 
y 59, five of the 


Confere »] I ber J mes G. Holla d$ 
nce "tici Ar 
I articipants ( homas F. Gilbert 
"ui { - and, 5usan 


Meyer, I 
yer, Douglas rter, B. I i 
glas Porter, B. F. Skinner) wrote to Paul E. Dittman of the Ai 
D a he Air 
e Galanter objecting to the 


Force ub 
Office of Scientific Research and to Eugen 
We regret that we shall be 


preparati i 
Mi dra —— this volume for publication. (C 
ibm f r: fk 
it our papers to Dr. Galanter for publication purposes 


We believe t 
kouse ee ev such as the conference and the information clearing- 
present org 5 der serve as sufficient means of communication at die 
hi absint oe } Only Gilbert explicitly refused permission to consider 
iatera ates publication. The four abstracts published in the book present 
Shea et value to other workers in the field, but hardly in a form for 
the editor he 3 the general public. As a result of pre-conference agreements 
the wish i AA right to include this material, but it is unfortunate hat 
hands of ch — authors was not respected or the reader informed of the 
ese abbreviated contributions. Some of the discontinuity of the 


book mi 
em e be obviated or, at least, explained. 
out of Epecin Smith reviews some principles of programming growing 
re Te E D cm oi ee iq 
Bn 2 ececesetul p as s me interesting guesses 25 to the charac- 
attempts to r 3 ul programmers and successful programs. pavid Zeaman 
tional A Ae the Skinnerian teaching machine method to tradi- 
the write.in t e of laboratory study of human learning and compares 
And  Brainer " hing machine to the classical memory-drum. Rath, Anderson, 
arithmetic asi relate their preliminary experience in teaching binary 
eslie J, bomi a general purpose digital computer as the teaching machine. 
"Orce A Meg discusses the use of four teaching machines in instructing Air 
Presents s ene maintenance skills for electronic equipment. Jacob Beck 
different ee interesting preliminary concepts of teaching rules and the 
are aie egrees of constraint they place on the student’s behavior. These 
ikely io Per. papers but still somewhat sketchy and collectively they are 
d in more than clarify the issues for the uninitiated. aT 
: de: an peau presents a larger € automation of teaching” to 
Xamples y “instructor-saving contrivance and illustrates with 
Connecti, of group as well as individualized in done mostly in 
on with Air Force projects- This is 2 V€ hile review of 


Some perti ry worthw 
B : vorthwh 
A nent material on the broader aspects of the inst? uctional method- 
losely identified wit 


oncept of 
" (p. 147) 


incl 
struction 


h certain types of 


ed textbook (a 
text with 
me inter- 


of 1e last this connection. . 
i iini three papers for us tO r ne's broader Tus 
is Scription and clearly reflect som an Crowder's 
ean € of of his method is the 0” 
ely “automatic” teaching (wit 
hig sic "- matic" aspect. In 
Seg, DSW ogramming" the student answ 

Ces er “is s .o] the mater 

used automatically t° contro a 


next” 
U” (p. 109). 


which has any 
g by means of 
choice question and 
ial that the student 
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14 r S 
Crowder further develops his position: “To me, thie esenti panoni 
that of controlling a communication process by Use p whether the 
student's response serves primarily as a means of delermisiik iem hii 
communication process has been elective gud ue Sam ir a has been 
appropriate corrective action to be taken when the pee : ses Maa un 
ineffective" (p. 114). If we make this statement apply to the tea pese 
communication process and the construction of the instructiona p die 
(rather than to just the machine-student interaction that Crowder boe 
cussing), we have what this reviewer regards as the essence of the oe =e this 
tion to the field of educational research which this volume samples. 1t a di 
emphasis on control of the teaching process by feedback to the prier 
teacher-programmer which we are beginning to see as the most af i 
aspect of the current trend which originated in B. F. Skinner S-SIU Cty ben 
behavior of organisms—a trend which promises to revolutionize agen 
under the banner, “teaching machine.” Teaching machines provide a 
trolled situation in which students can teach teachers now to teach! Tum 
An understanding of what is really involved will remove the source i: m 
by many and delight by some at the prospect of mechanical "ideal bes cd 
such as Galanter envisages. Howard Kendler says that "ultimate y, ink 
implications of a mass, standardized educational program (and I e 
teaching machines will lead to this) will have to be faced” (p. 188). p be 
really any reason to expect this? Or to expect that "creativity M cde 
stifled? As Kendler says later, “There is no inherent reason why an edu od 
tional program transmitted via teaching machines would discourage : at 
development of ‘creative’ thinkers. We should not assume, however, tr 
they would automatically be produced" (p. 184). iw 
In the last paper S. L. Pressey (who preceded Skinner by a quarter © 5 
century in developing devices to provide feedback to the student) objects 1 
Gagné and Bolles' statement. that "educators, who work with pee 
learning situations, have not done the systematic, controlled type of aid 
that is needed to reveal general principles of learning efficiency” (P+ ae 
Pressey suggests, "Rather, it would seem that a great variety of releva d 
careful investigation has been done in education and in educational an 


; i S } 
industrial psychology” (p. 187). He proceeds to back up his statement Wit? 
the results of a “brief search” of the literature. 


In the terminal pages of his article Presse 


"t j b à r ht 
monition to workers in this new field: “Evidence should especially be sone 
that the learning is not narrowly verbal, There must be no reperito nh 
Horace Mann’s experience of a century ago in a geography class, wh 


i i vas 
glibly answered questions about various geographical features, but i - 
entirely unaware that these existed in that neighborhood, and was unable 
point them out" (p. 195). 


H “fe ad- 
y presents an important * 


ow 
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Parochial S. 

School; A Sociologic 

ot Notre Ds i ological Study, Jose bh H. Ficht — 
otre Dame Press, Notre Dame, idi 1958. 495 v “a 


As its ti i i 
s title indicate i i 
study. Perha ae this work is at once a sociological and an educational 
erhay 1t is an educational work only accidentally; that is, it was 
, 


not wri 

itten as a s i 

S S A p 

as a study of curriculum development as such, nor as an in- 
but as part of a larger 


vestigati 1 ; 

DER Seep techniques associated with learning, 

"Hhs bock ie reat of people whose work days are spent within school walls. 

the Catholic unique in that it devotes its attention to one type of school— 

fluence on ean school—as a social organism in itself, and as an in- 

employed by a cat in which it is located. While the research technique 

school (made b Anthor involved a detailed examination of one particular 

year-long study ya tan of sociologists and sociology students during a 

Catholic part D value would lie in the applicability of its findings to all 

The pi ee achial schools in the United States. 

community eia bui interest to an educational sociologist are looked into: 

communit $ s school relations the role of the religious teacher in the 
y; the role of the school in the broader society it serves; social 


factors ; TR : 
pam. pars this particular school: modifications of curricular content in 
Pressures of ES needs of the school's religious purposes and to the social 
"hsautho ne democratic society in which it operates. 
ociology x: is Father Joseph H. Fichter of the Society of Jesus, Professor of 
Father Fi 1 Loyola University of the South, in New Orleans, Louisiana. 
become ell is did his graduate work at Harvard, and in recent years has 
ical eie sala as the author of books and articles on Catholic sociolog- 
h i 
Pr iy book is a part of a 
Meta ee A previous volu 
Caused wi i a City Church (Chicago: 
de comment and discussion wi 


projected four-volume study of urban 
parish, Volume I: The 


me, Southern 
-y of Chicago Press, 1951), 


hen it appeared. A second volume 
i “t's standpoint, Sozio- 
1958), was published while 


of Muenster. A final 


t for recreational 


This i 
is 
readin is not the type of a book that on ( 
Cover : nor is it one the general reader would be likely to 8° through from 
in Ca "wd cover, Nevertheless. educators, and persons interested 
H t H A " d 
olic schools will find it well worth thoug and even non 
1 schools will 


Prof 
. 41€ssion: 
E — readers such as the parents of 
y sections of the book illuminating and u 
of classroom activities, 


he st A 
udy opens witl “orade reporting 
; a grade-by gr? e rep ; 
™Mplished with ‘aoe accord thoroughness. The project observers 
i on the 


Tned 

led thei s ic 3 

: Jects nid all-seeing eyes on ne : es E l 

n aught; on the social methods employed; 0” the teachers in action; 
i the operations of 


th 

8 € res administration; on 

Ports ponse of the pupils; on | 1 o tiers m 
izations; and on such periphera activities 


a and N : 

S the ion extra-curricular organ 
nt-teacl meu 

a acher a on. n 

teris ci of the settee? are common to all schools, put their charac- 

C . B n 

the ally Catholic school aspects a emphasized. An example of this 1s 

n s arising from co-education, which 


trea t 
ment of the psychological 


1 rewarding. 


Acco 


8 . —RQ 
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countered in all schools, but which have special E 
d inu ly-oriented school. The frictions which develop in parenttea x 
e AE cm are explored with candor, and the social implications at ym 
pex support are examined with simplicity and eed kabea 
points a comparison is drawn between the behavior of shi £ E Auc CUI 
the parochial school and those of nearby public schools, - veni piane 
favorable or unfavorable, frankly stated. The bulk of the valute 5 oii 
of objective facts. Interpretation has been confined to one or sare Pd E The 
It is difficult to rate the various sections of the book in order of Se r the 
reader’s purpose will decide for him the worth of given chapters. lie eds: 
non-Catholic, unfamiliar with the underlying philosophy of Catho oo. of 
cation, perhaps greatest value will lie in the chapter on “The ERE 5 
God," which explains the characteristically religious hog ipud Ee 
parochial school. The educational psychologist might find the pepe The 
co-education and its problems in the Catholic grade-school sol uan 
professional sociologist will very likely prefer the section "School, j: ae Is i The 
Community,” since here the author provides the interpretation ane e 
perspective that pulls the countless details of the book into unity : 
meaningfulness. and the 
Certainly the parents of children in Catholic schools anc 


teachers in parochial schools will find that the treatment of “Parents and 
"Teachers" sheds interesting light on their ow 
In this reader’s opinion, Fr. Fichter makes a 
parents’ primacy of jurisdiction in matters e 
the right of having a voice in the determinat 
exists even though parents themselv 
Both Catholic and non-Catholic 

section "Problems of Elementary 

contrast it provides on m 
study indicates that many of the assumed hai r 
do not exist (the parochial school, for instance, reportedly has greate 

academic freedom than its public c 


some of the features of C 


n relationships in these ae 
good point in emphasizing " " 
ducational. He points out e 
ion of curriculum and methot s 
es may sometimes be unaware of it. ies 
educators will probably agree that is 
Education" is worth reading. for cd 
any aspects of public and parochial education. T 


in the parochial school. pars 
st, local parish authorities sometimes e 
administrative action might prudently be € 
pected. 

If any conclusion can be drawn from these latter observations. 
the American parochial Schools (assuming that the Catholic schools. 
general reflect the pattern of the one studied in this book,) are neither n 
fortunate nor as unfortunate as the uninformed might imagine. They put 
shown to be beset by many of the hindrances of human organizations. 
inspired by a set of values which makes the work important to the teac le à 
and worth considerable sacrifice to the parishioners, who must provi 
second tax from their purses to Support it. 

'The book is written in an Objective, impersonal albeit graceful style, pan 
suited to a scholarly work in a social science. The author is neither i e; 
critical nor flippant, nor does he report defects or weaknesses with —À 
on the other hand, he is not a “white-washer” nor a “public-relations 


it is that 
in 
as 


hers, 


-- 
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this sincerity and integrity lies his 
ader, Catholic or non-Catholic, could 
in the book, although he might 


ployee” ; 
nt of the parochial schools. In 
| eerie appeal. The most sensitive re 
d little cause for annoyance or offense 
lusions. The general reader will 


vigorously disaer : Fu 
gorously disagree with some ot its conc’ 
n without much in the way 


likely c r 
ely complain that the facts are presented to hir 

and the irrelevant seem to be swept up in the 
table and the interesting. Perhaps the 


naller compass with a corresponding 


alanis v dine unimportant 
beak ey s scoop along with the valu 
‘ e could have been condensed into sm 
ih ey s in emphasis on important issues. However, for the reader 
apte dd raning as he reads, there are summaries at the ends of the 
ate Rees Be n ontunately these summaries are of unequal adequacy; some 
? nt abbreviations of key material; others seem almost unrelated 


to the main body of the chapter. 
i is an important contrib 
"unn B i iology and education in the 
as a bench-mark for future schol 
ool from a sociologica 


a hitherto neglected 
It will undoubtedly 


ars in their explorations of the 
] standpoint. Consequently, it 
OF niverns aries and in city libraries which serve teachers 
Booted students. Above all, it should be made available to Moma 
have oe of schools, to parochial school principals, and to pastors W 
tá ie mele connected with their churches. It 1s à well-earned a 
plicatio extraordinary accomplishments already of recom and, by im- 
n at least, a list of agenda for the future. 


ution to the study of 
United States. 


C; 5 ; 
ac um parochial sah 
eserves : ; à 
erves a place in college libr 


vip. R. DUNIGAN, S.J. 
Holy Cross 
assachusetss 


Rev. Da 
College of the 
Worceste’, M 


men, Mabel Newcomer. 


A Ge 
oo of Higher Education for American Wo 
arper & Brothers, New York, 1959- 266 pp- $5.00. 

rested in the education 


veryone inte 
2 to enter, 


« concerns € t 

Colle e Young wonien already T cator b ped 
BCs pan i d s: i -ofessiona ators, 

estes Wit el m pos per Phiscussed with the objective 
Muthority of a ee and with a woman's sympathetic ues : 
ie Newcomer speaks from the experience of fo an e: ie uds 
crudis iw an eighteen Yo, however, by the information 
n request of the Committee on 
ry Celebration. 
i emale college- The 
he contributions of 
of education 


Thi 
1s à 
Aus eminently readable bo 


me : 
bu be Economics there. L 
T TU iri study was Ur 
is te ns for the Vassar Colleg 
A Felag VaR oe with t 
"i other eis » C € the development 
arlier women 5 
o the 


1 of form: ;igher educatio 


problems, aims 
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at any level and in any field 
proportionate share of academic 
And, what next? "a" 
omen's colleges that they gave women their 
ion at a time when established institutions 
In 1870, more than two-thirds of the number 
giate departments of institutions ollering thè 
colleges: Vassar, alone, had over 200 of wer, 
enrolled in some 40 private coeducationa 
bined total enrolled in eight state universities. 
ay pursue at least a four-year course leading 
one of more than nine hundred institutions, 


i "eral arts col 
independent, four-year liberal ae = 
leges for xception is the growth of Roman Cath : 
institutions durin ars; and even here, the author notes * 


Claremont Men' 
liberal arts colleges 


" ovelop- 
one of the most conspicuous develo} 


" te 
ation for Amer (rom absolu 
TAR ican women, apart from 4 = 
numbers, has been the shift from Segregation to dolos or, at least, t 
coordinate education of the kind o 


5 0 


ns d 
ing i 
Students, themselves, have helped to brit (lor 


eges that were in Op 1 
00-1950 (Bryn Mawr, Mount A: 
esley, Goucher and Smith) accounte¢ 


okê 
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only two perce 

| ^s > ag ae but produced over 17 percent of the scholars 

ane Eee a able 15, p. 196). Comparison of these statistics wath 

ee T. a group composed of Swarthmore, Carleton and siia: 

lint] apes mide aei ncs ee that it is the 

$ 4 5 em ally w Í 

Scholars in large Hiron a 00), ly women's colleges—that produce 

lave Pen ea ed hard-won and prov 

idi erus pt pace with men in college enro 
n enrolled in institutions of higher | 


Or 2 
1e hundred times since 1870, and the proportio 
Cf. Table 2, p. 46), the per- 


attendi ; 
ng college has also increased significantly ( 
ege students has decreased over the past 
in college by nearly 


centage J 
forty pA of women among total coll 
Pars i ax *B 
years until today the men outnumber the women ! 
ess likely than men to continue through 


two t 
the = one. Moreover, women prove l 
Mion. course. 
Vhereas < E r CANC p 
women x 10 percent of the recipients of masters degrees in 1930 were 
,only one : :4 195 
nly one out of three of the M.A. degrees conferred in 1956 went to 
s that the women 


a wom: 
an. irs : - , 
But it is most of all in obtaining doctor's degree 
while the absolute number has increased con- 


field of Education, the proportion to the 
from one in six in 1920 to one 


en right to equal education, women 
llments. Although the numbers 
earning has multiplied nearly 
n of women of college age 


: “Now that women 


all! And now that the 
r wives there are 


Jewcomer to concl 
not so eager after 
refer college women fo 


only ab 
abo M i 
ut half enough to go around" (p. 50). 
motivation on the part of the 


The f: i 

fault, it would seem, lies in a lack of r 

1 belief that a college education may 
l asset to her 


and not only make her a socia 
is apparently 


of marriage, 
arriage rather than college, 
facing higher college 


r education for their 
n usually is smaller and comes 
dency of women to 
the high school 
use to her 


impr : 
Bien a girl's social position 
not gi egi but even impro 
if the ch Pa outweigh the press 
Costs, are Es is offered. Moreover, 
daughter: not convinced of the econo 
ater hor especially since the 
defer pr F for their sons. Finally, ame 
Senior a “apie and vocational pursuits until mide age, 
ofa eller marriage in view t00 often fails to see any 
Are re education. , 
to believe that the higher education of wome 
of our ablest young women? Who, 


a Wa 
< Waste 
not to educate a greater NUM T 
now that 93 percent of all women 
? And in this age of 


aker do with those 45 


ure 
too ofte 
mic V: 


n is wasted? Or is it 


Years of Ji bor-saving devices, 

Some of = remaining after her youngest child s 
"oda the questions Miss Newcomer p°”, : 
Yam she reminds US; all indications point 

man's 5 5 h 

i working outside the o 

fg In our e only one V man in ten will never enter the labor 
ibus today's en workers are expected to average from twenty to 


to the probability 
nsiderable period of 


a 
ler 
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‘ son nif «tla 'omen are 
twenty-five years in paid occupations. The br ng tuii ua rur cH all 
now in oc rellene pere iic a The highest nam 
ipsuin ie p still to be found in the fields of social hm = : 
E : i E ç 7 E > dear b 
p library work and nursing (Cl. Table 12, p- rp. EL ica woniën 
teacher’s college who protested that taxpayers money was aste D onu De 
students who would "just get married," Miss Newcomcei poti e sai 
"something like half of the women teaching today are murriec 
. 236). P 
x can our institutions of higher education do to prepare eS 
deal with the complex demands of their multi-faceted lives? Il, SS in no 
Newcomer believes, the usual case that is made for the women's oi nin 
longer has validity, what, if any, is their role? “They,” she nna is Fani 
than coeducational institutions, are in a position to dramatize the changini 
needs in the higher education of women tod 
them." (p. 255). ir offerings. 
They might begin, she suggests, by taking a fresh look at their a ns 2 
"If women are to be persuaded to go to college in the same age ake” d in 
men, and to obtain at least the first degree before they become absor bs Ta 
family responsibilities, they must be convinced that such education is 
portant both for family life and for a profession 
by more flexibility in college schedules ror ore 
More subject matter and fewer techniques in professional training; b itta 
advice and guidance toward choice of a profession; reduction of di 
offerings; greater flexibility in the granting of credit to "transfer stut Sb 
and “guest” seniors; more use of early admissions and admission I 
advanced standing; more liberal provision for differential living o 
arrangements for payment of college fees on the installment plan; grea A 
diversification of the student body on the basis of fathers’ occupations ar : 
through the acceptance of older women who seek to complete their a 
education with professional goals in view; increased opportunities "4 
women scholars on the faculties of men's colleges and coeducational 105 


. B « f ‘ Z pa 
tha e : a Imes a di research; these are some of the V dés 
that Miss New ‘omer suggests for helpin e 


to get the education they will ne : 
It would help, too, of attempting to excel in everything hey 
colleges, would make up their minds to specialize a little... [and] it 
would decide whether intellectu 
chief concern either in selecting students in the first place, or turning t 
out in the end.” (pp. 70-71). 
Many of these proposals are not 
education" would seem to lend the 


: dS ens (OT 
ay and to lead in providing 


» assisted 
, and they must be assis 
i ns O46 
and requirements." (p. 249). 


rit 
S i “deferret 
new. Some of them relating to “de 


; elop* 

: mselves to the argument for the dev 

ment of appropriate colleges of adult education leading to the degree: d to 
it must be of comfort to the author 


+ . an 

of this provocative book, cs she 
those who share her concern, to know that a number of the measu! 
recommends are already in effect in certain of the women’s colleges. 
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The Role of The S j 
ole of The School in A merican Society, V. T. Thayer. Dodd, Mead & 


Company, New York, 1960. 530 pp. $6.00. 

Here is a sienific: : 

could Adae drap collection of essays on vital educational topics, but one 

titled. Ts Nue a considerable degree of validity that it is improperly 

sub-title on the en Lx sufficiently describe either coverage 07 treatment. A 

Quibbling aie c would have helped to overcome this deficiency. 

nents or, Soe eee is not an expression of dissatisfaction with the 

S r iir n the contrary, the author, a brilliant, experienced 

task. V. T eed s» um. has admirably conceived and carried out his 

society Sal a iin us written not only of the role of the school in American 
s origins, its historical growth and development, the constant 


change in i 

^ C 1n its pé Spgs . : 

8 its pattern and design. the varied and often conflicting roles assign- 
and the setting in 


ed Es uc 1 

WU Ge ea upon both the individual and society, 

four major a and evaluated. This undertaking is organized around 
the Economi a ics: T ormative ideas in American Education," “Changes in 
Their pen and Social Status of Youth, “Conceptions of Learning in 
Twenty-four cli Setting, and “Critical Issues in Contemporary Education.” 
are both frec c ss make up the book. References and documentation 
Biber ari quent and carefully selected, while excellent suggested readings 

The gang the chapter content. . . . E 

dlear d opens with an evaluation of American education by à Swiss 
War I1: isiting the United States shortly after the cessation of World 


pa ems to exist the common belief E that man can be 
if si ed as a free and self-responsi vidual in a me society 
Have poe ny is fulfilled: that those responsible for this peo 
d A a philosophy and know t an Y dedit t 
to find : ne it seems now to be the chief es ord merican educa ton 
that right philosophy and to work out right methods. (p. 4) 
subscribes. and he 


To th; 
this ¢ er 
busies epi ae and object i S 1 
and rimself with the task of describing search for this elusive, uncertain 
olg changing goal. In this dificul king he considers à wide band 
y ic i jj = ay 4€ 
and a including "Faith in Education,” “Acceptance of Chance, Youth 
ing,” = World's Work," "Education 25 " «Theories of Learn- 
Lem. Church, State, and Public i Free is Freedom to 
"rn?" “g , stale, 4 1 à 3 d 
tion " Segregation in American Education, F ral Aid to Educa: 
hor: the States." With so wide 2 range it 18 surprising that his reference 
Viet e "A S 
sh t education is so extremely brief. : . -— 
Sac as been suggested The lin American Society 18 
aor: 3 i $ 
v Ormative and substantive work. Lindley J- Stiles, Dean of the School 
"Ares in the Editors Intro- 


¿q ; 

Gee ae of the University 9 

l Nowled lat “Its contents are 50 signi ; 

Jimse]r 8e of every American—and € ecially 

iis fun, (pry. While this objectivt ® hardly 
Tees nent would contribute significantly "0, es 
àin the impinge both within and upon American 

eme is that the role and function of the 5 


thor obviously 


an 


understanding 
education. The book's 


chool are changing in 
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accord with changing economic and social conditions in Parco. W oe 
ness to accept change, characteristic of America and Americans, is x he 
together an unmixed blessing in the opinion of the author, ei oe 
problems it causes while temporarily, at best, solving others. Repeatedly 
Thayer points out the plural sources of American beliefs. . — 
Although professing to a belief that “To know where a writer "ite 
is the privilege of the mature reader" (p. X), the author frequently Ives 
impression that maturity requires clairvoyance as well. Quite unresolved 4 


Ses : B "iei tte ( "Education 
several basic issues which he raises. Illustrative is his treatment of “Educat 
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systems. The New York City experiments in cultural enrichment for mino E 
groups (predominantly Negro) is reviewed by Dr. J. Wayne Wrightstor j 
Dr. Dennis L. Trueblood deals with the areas of knowledge necded by 
guidance personnel who work with Negro pupils whether in experimental 
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The step from high school to college has for many Negroes been an impos: 
sible one due to financial as well as educational limitations, but the situation 
has been vastly improved by the operation of NSSFNS, as reported by Richard 
L. Plaut. The majority of Negroes attaining a college education have done 
so at Negro colleges, but as Dr. Stephen J. Wright describes, the role of the 
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Negro college is changing from its historical purpose to a greater role 
the total higher educational system of the United States. 
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that no effort to bring the nation up to required standards will sac 
serve the purpose unless it incorporates special measures to ensure oor 
present Negro-white educational gaps are eliminated and that the condi 
which produced them no longer exist. l - 
Discussions of the Negro-white educational gap are frequently couture : 
two considerations which are irrelevant to determinations of the desired x i 
of progress and to what is required to achieve it. In the one case, ane = 
past developments clearly show that there has been improvement in E 
education over a period of years—ten, twenty, fifty, a hundred. It may ev 


i š " as acceler- 
be shown that the rate of improvement in one or more respects has 4 


š thi in some 
ated, and has perhaps exceeded the corresponding rate for whites in 


E , is that 
recent period. Unfortunately many persons have concluded from thi 
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ed to accomplish the objective of Negro- 
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In a way which is certainly historically unique, expansions of educ 


m an 
opportunity for Negroes have been induced and fostered by apre 
judicial developments. While the arena has chiefly been the South, "- d with 
also has witnessed a vast quantity of legislation and litigation concer northern 
securing adequate educational facilities for Negroes. A number of E encies 
states have set up commissions, or divisions of law ee rule 
charged with elimination of discriminatory practices in education. 
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This is why the decision of the United States Supreme Court in Smith A 
Allwright? which outlawed the Texas white primary, will ultimately turn 


: : : , ra 
out to have been a signal legal Victory in the southern Negro's quest fo 
decent education for his children. There is a keen 


citation by segregationists of the "states" rights" 
efforts to secure the voting rights of N 
result of widespread voting by Negr 
the issues we now know as "civil r 
from Washington to the several st 
conceivably do as much to invigora 
so bitterly opposed in the name of 
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disappear; i 
" I P vpn of the segregated school in the North must await the dispersal 
racia rati i 
coe concentrations through relaxation of the barriers against free resi 
ntia re: i i 4 
movement. But this by no means disposes of the problems posed by 


the segregated schools now. 
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n 1954, the Public Education Association in New York City undertook a 
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udy of de facto segregated schools at the request of the Bo 
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m e serious and consistent inferiority af education 
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Qu us to bring the level of instruction in segr pu 
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9n Intergroup Relations, have expressed considerable dissatisfaction with the 
Board's subsequent implementation of its plans, the very existence of such 
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Partly on the basis of the PEA report, a New York City Domestic Relations 
Court justice held, late in 1958, that Negro parents who had kept their chil- 


dren out of two all-Negro junior high schools on the ground that the schools 
stice Polier cited data at length 


ware inferior were not guilty of neglect. Ju ‘ s : 
which, she held, supported allegations of inadequacy 17 the instructional 
Staffs of the two schools. However. this decision is at odds with one by another 
Justice of the same court who held that the alleged deficiencies did not justify 
keeping children at home. At present the two opinions are unreconciled, and 
NO appeals have been taken in either instance. 
The Polier decision did not, of corso relate to the issue of de facto segre- 
imis itself, and there is no indication that assaults on such segregation 
hrough the courts are likely in the immediate future. e" argument by the 
ew Jersey Attorney General, appearing for the state’s Division Against 
iscrimination in a 1954 complaint against the Engelwood Boned of Edu- 
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s. DAT General argued that the Boar e responsibility to do 
latever is in its power to modify or am 


on it to elimin: 


d has a positiv 
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The question arises whether the Law goes further E 
board of education from permitting the existence of segr = a 
in-fact when it can reasonably be eliminated. We Le id tha 
Law Against Discrimination should be so construed. 


Sogl 
In any case, the fruits of such segregation will continue to be apre 
of serious concern; for, while there is no doubt that, on the whole, n m 
receive more adequate public education in northern than in soe veined 
munities,® de facto segregation preserves an invidious differential be vn 
white and colored children in the same northern communities. ENS ind 
than physical plant and instructional competence is involved: mme aged 
Negro child grows up in an environment that is likely to be deficient in ia 
vation and in the stimuli to high levels of ambition and aspiration. 


; in 
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parents are almost certain to have been even more educationally de} 
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* Quoted in Jack Greenberg, Op. cit., p. 251, is univers! y 
"Sce, for example, Eli Ginzberg, The Negro Potential (New York, Colum -— 
Press, 1956), Chapter III, especially Pp. 46-60. € The 
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wae ons its educational establishment 25 * ;hole. All signs suggest that 
proposi » la long distance fr izing either how vital or how costly a 

ition this is. 


Tur SOUTH 
ite as applicable to the 


red by the Negro 
jn an intensified 
upon him by southern 
d by the network of re- 
p the southe 


The i " 
"ben issues outlined above are as fa 
h as to the North. That is, al 


child i 
in a de facto segregated northern 


de r à 
"how in the de jure segres® 
stri es. The impact of these defic exacerbate 
1c i i n 2 d 
tions, inequities and humiliations which make u 


rn system 


ated in Brown v. 


hich culmin: 
in a report to the 


— segregation. 
esl e prie, to justice in education Wh ier 
Nation in 1954 was foresha enty years j = nuit E 
al Association for the Advance t of Color ed People by @ egal con 
jon in planning a concentrated drive 
attack on segregation 
ned to force 


sity levels. 


[P SN 
civil rights. The Margold* Report urged à frontal 
i a campaign was plan 


ber 
se, whi 
equal which was not then adopt ^5 Tun 
— po z T 1niver 
educational facilities, beginning he graduate and unt 
E 
Ginzl 
be " 
: V RS us t of the Interior. 


Natl 
han R. Margold, later Solicitor in the Departme? 
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It was anticipated that the cost of a genuinely equal dual system would be so 
great as to speed the abolishment of segregated schools. sie 
At the time this campaign began, it was impossible for a Negro: to e s E 
graduate or professional training in any publicly supported university “i 
college in the South. A few states offered out-of-state grants for study i 


. legro 
northern institutions, but the amounts involved were such that the Neg 
student bore a much heavier financial burd 


; i rt in 
en than his white counterpart 
the same state. 


In 1938, the United States Supreme Court 
Canada, held that an out-of-state law school 
for legal education at a state university. 
controlling separate-but-equal 
guson. Although Missouri su 
School, a related 
immediate admis 


, in Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. 
was not an adequate substitute 
"This decision was based on the pai 
doctrine established in 1896 in Plessy v- al 
bsequently established a separate Negro lav 
decision in another case held a Negro plaintiff entitled to 


sion to the University of Oklahoma Law School pending 
construction of a Proposed Negro school.® 


segregated (McLaurin 
the classroom door) 
in the normal give a 


or š state 
“cisions, and of others in the fields of inter 

travel (Negroes entitled to 

constitutional); voting ( i 

(racial restrictive covena 


° Sipuel v. Oklahoma State Regents, 1948, 
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ai ssssecaticm d " 
egregation in elementary or high schools was now held to be equally 
he 14th Amendment. In the 


violative ^e i 
lative of the equal protection guarantee oft 
the doctrine of 'separate 


Court's language: "In the field of public education, 
but equal' has no place. Separate educational faciliti 
equal." The Court cited findings to this effect by lower 
Fer Laden had nevertheless been upheld by these courts because 

^s$y v. Ferguson was still controlling) and listed in a footnote a number of 
f segregation. It was explicit with regard to 


es are inherently un- 
courts in Kansas and 


studies dealing with the effects 0 
these effects: 

rs of similar age and quali- 
a feeling of inferiority 
affect their hearts and 


f T o'separate [Negro children] from othe 
ications solely because of their race generates 
as to their status in the community that may 
minds in a way unlikely ever to be undone. 
stem of enforced segre- 
Court's decision in the Brown case, and 
e come to the end of the sixth year 


The severe disabilities visited upon children by a Sy 


gation were the nub of the Supreme 
they remain the nub of the problem as W 
since the decision was handed down. Approximately one-fourth of the bi- 
racial school districts in states requiring segregation prior to 1954 have been 
desegregated, at least in principle. There are still some 9,500,000 Negro chil- 
dren in strictly segregated schools, and they remain under essentially the 
same handicaps as before, despite efforts to spread resources which cannot 
conceivably be made to provide two adequate school systems- . 

As yet, there is no desegregati ppi, Georgi ang 
South Carolina, even at the col here the control- 
i tegration which 


ling decisi 
ecisions are now ten years old). Florida 
ee «na, Tennessee, Arkansas 
fined to 


hard è * 
" oe merits even that designation Hom. i$ wi 
nd Virgini j Texas integra io 
ginia hav ul of instances. 1€ 
ave a bandiv! has a large number 


the w enis i 
Ae western and southern portions of the state; Louisiana pam ES 
of Negroes in its state college syste™ but still no integration below + : l 

n which southern states have pat to 


Phy desperate and belated attentio jer the Brown decision 
bua] 
qual" half of separate butedn® is of impr nal facilities 


has 
naturall r it in t€ " 
y borne some fruit : ible to compensate in five 


for Ne : 
gro children. Equally denn: «of former Governor James F. Byrnes, 
years.” With 


year: 
of Sa for something which, 1n the wo r 
d outh Carolina, “we should have been doing ene diens 
= acknowledgment of the serious effort whic th ue 
^^ this direction (however unacce ve), no one genuine por 
di x rt can help bein) 
videl with the future of the nation’s tota : p g 
igo: i ^. aj] prevails today: . 
the picture which stil P > — - 


In th es of the pee 
e 1952.53 school year, i” eig : : 
: i terials) of 
*Xpenditures for instr y (ies salaries and instructional mat ) 
m r whites, 2 substantial climb from 


Ne 
Broes had risen to 76 per cent 
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the 23 per cent of 1929-30. By 1956-57, the figure was 84 per cent.!? hane pe 
the average, for every dollar spent on a white child in these States; m am 
cents was spent for a colored child. The figures varied considerably aie 
State to state: ranging from a Negro pupil expenditure of 61 cents in — 
sippi to 95 cents in North Carolina, Georgia and Alabama per dollar sper 
on each white child. » 
It is of the utmost importance to bear in mind that these figures = 
averages in each instance for the state as a whole and that the a 
larger for urban centers and significantly smaller for rural areas. (Exception 
to the rule were found in Oklahoma, Florid 
pupil expenditures exceeded those for urban c 
still live in the rural sections, fully 
opportunity and that of their white neighbors remains even more parm 7 
evident. Since rural white children are short-changed, it is apparent that rura 


vorse off than their urban counter pants arts 
a, the Negro pupil outlay was only 75 cents i 
every dollar spent for a rural white child; in rural Mississippi the Negro per 
capita amount was 60 cents, EO 
Per capita instructional expenditure is only one of a number of gen 
by which white and Negro education in the South may be compared. As W 
run down the list of those items for which there are data, we find that ™ 
every one of them the Negro child fares subst 
child, as of the most recent date for which fig 


true of the per pupil value of buildings 


school transportation; schoo] lun 
librar 


ies; pupil load per teacher; 
term in urban centers has parity been essenti 
No aspect of the Southern e 
acclaimed by southern publicists 
the past five years, A photographi 
has made vivid the d ofa heavy investment in educational pg od 
For many, it has doubtless erased the memory of the one-room nn 
Public mind with southern Negro um ex- 
cr of such shacks are still in service; and © 


rural per 
a and Texas, where rural p 
" legroes 
enters.) Most southern Negro * 
i i ir iona 
where the disparity between their educat 


antially worse than the eie 
ures were obtainable.!! Lote 
and equipment; seep 
ch €xpenditures and lunchroom on ore 
and curriculum, Only in length of sch 
ally achieved. idel 
ducational effort has been more wit er 
than its school construction activity oV 


. 1 S 
z rn. building 
€ panorama of gleaming modern mers 


" s clear 
for the new colored schools shows cl 


Moreover, despite the fact 
lately received a major share 
of all existing school prope 


Patrick McCauley and Edward p, Ball, eds., Southern Schools: Progress and A 
(Nashville: Southern Education Reporting Service, 1959), Ch. V. 
" Ibid., passim. 


roplems 
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weighted in f 
in favor shi i i i 
or of the white pupils. Figures this recent were available only 
x : 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
no exception for any one of these states. The disparity 
s and Louisiana, to nearly zero in metro- 


decens Georgia, Louisiana, 
a, but there w: 
ie m from 3 to 1 in rural Arkansa 
nA are to 1951) 
ihe santo E anspontaton to school 
» idm = considerably narrowe! 
mem b. y : factor in the quality of 
m de - ih the attractiveness of school attendance, and its absence 
o sanh mbin -—nÀÀ attendance beyond the earliest drop-out age. Except 
arolina, every one of eleven southern states transported a smaller 
ent body during the school year 


was largely limited to white pupils, but 
d since then. While transportation is 
education, its availability may have 


percentage s 
age of Negro thz j 
1956.57.13 g aan of the white stud 
For tens 
or tens of thousands of children the fede 


ha 
as be vas n 
en the difference between 2 nouris 


throu 
gh most of the school day. Southern states have been amor 
but the benefits have gone preponderantly to 


which 1956-57 figures are available (Ala- 
and North Carolina) the number of 
zily exceeds the figure for 
ousand rural 


ally aided school lunch program 


" 
hing midday meal and hunger 
ng the heaviest 


Sübsesr 

erigi to this program, 

bama "icem pi t gragas for 

White Miter Louisiane Mississippl 

Negro chil - participating per thousand heav 

white TSH In Mississippi, for example, 670 of every th 
pupils received school lunches 25 against only 57 rural Negro pupils 


Per thous: pi 
iousand. In metropolitan Mississippi: the figures, Pe thousand, were 
's record v f the five and there 


839 whi 

it Ls and 161 colored. Louisiana oa nee 
One d . 19 718 in rural schools and 672 to 52 metropo Ham iji I 
lack afin. for the per pupil discrepant j 
eng sect facilities in man 
Schools e dates back to 1951-52, when geben 
25.615 I M southern states having lunchrooms wer iy wen age 
inter : is probable that this differential has narrowed so! 

vening years. 


ols. The mo 
hite and Negro 
56.6 and 


s of W 


ted higher per 


oted, repo 
; metropolitan 


Bott 
1 i i 1 s res B 
Pupil li Mississippi and Louisiana, ! ann 
Scho: ibrary expenditures for Negroes the . whites 1n 
in "t. in 1956-57. The reverse was true jn their rural schools, 
Scorpia. Flori : 
less in se Florida and South Carolina, 
: oth rura i -hools- 
Georg; rural and metro volitan 8€ : . : 
Orgia, which r g o $3.26 libraries per rural white pupil 
reported spending $5.2 


and 2 i? 
nothing at all for rural colored pupils in 


12 
McCa 
p uley and Ball, op. cit., p- 150 


Ibid. 
york: prentice-Hall, 


x p, 5» P. 154 
Ibid 7 
wo p. 165 
Trur = ; th (New 
1955 ? man Pierce et al.: White and Negro schools in the south ( 
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worst urban disparity was in Arkansas, $3.12 per white pupil and §.99 as 
colored pupil.1® These figures suggest that racial differences in the num 
of library volumes per enrolled child, most r 
may not have changed greatly since then. 
ported, the average was 4.3 for whites 
The importance of manageable clas 
no emphasizing. Except in Florida, w 
this respect, Negro school teachers i 
1956-57 with appreciably larger num 
The discrepancy was somewhat lar 
enrolled, the higher rate of absence 


ecently reported for 1951-52, 
At that time, for the 7 states re- 
and 2.0 for Negroes.!7 

sroom size for sound instruction needs 
here they had something of an edge m 
n all the southern states were faced in 
bers of pupils than their white pi: ud 
Ber with respect to number of childr 


m i i reduce 
among colored pupils tending to 1 ma 

5 ; "et. mr up 

the number in average daily attendance. Mississippi Negro teachers w 


vith 28.2 
Worst off, having an average enrollment of 39.9 pupils as compared with 
for white children.18 


The above are essen 
of the white and Ne ist 
to the quality of education is much harder to come by. There does not exis 
for example, any recent ade 


4 iffer- 
quate published study of the curriculum di 
entials in white and colored schools, takin 


teacher preparation and e 
materials and specialized te 

Myrdal, in Chapter 41 o 
in terms of the argument 


3 — ative adequacy 

Hally quantitative measures of the relative ac 1 ard 
à ; ; vith rega 

gro school systems, Meaningful information with reg 


s jects, 
g into account variety of subj 


P A -"kshops; 
TUpment (including laboratories, workshop 
xtbooks), 


i 4 intai 

» It was possible to mainta er, VO" 
ice. In more recent times, howev com- 

cational education has meant training for skilled trades, and here the 

well as to the fact that 


equipment Costs a: 
the dearth of such fac 


ilities for Negroes must be attributed. Although 


+ science 
: . c scie 
l wrote in the early forties, domest! outhern 
» à i ds E 
available vocational training for 


com 
. ere 
ntly, southern Negro high schools W ro 

: ui ; 
Coverage of classics courses, which req propr 
acilities. Pierce observes that “the large aP. 


15.729 Ginz 
of machinery went to the white schools. 
» p. 162, 


ations for the installation 


* McCauley and Ball, op. cit, 
17 Pierce, op. cit., p. 251, 

?* McCauley and Ball, Op. cit., PP- 126.197. 
Pierce, op. cit. p. 259. 
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berg cludi 

concl S É o 

5 T : uding a chapter devoted largely to this question, says: “The Negi 

opulation labors r i sinc 3 : 
labors under a double educational handicap. Since the Negro 


goes to scl [ 
10 - * par 1 
ol for fewer years than do whites, he receives far less preparation 
ara 


for life z : j 
ee aa jm icem schooling he dges receive is of inferior quality and 
aetna by si than the schooling received by whites." ?9 
ese aah : apes ts by southern Negroes—newspaper feature stories, 
fairly ie ait pp? aisals and the like; some trustworthy and some not—are 
Mu EU is as to the comparative inadequacy of the scientific and tech- 
a in colored schools. A recent pamphlet of the Atlanta Com- 
entitled A Second Look At The Negro Citizen 


mitt “Cc « 
ee for Cooperative Action, 
ith examples. Since Atlanta 


fe i ae this point and illustrates it w 
ticularly i S he most advanced of Deep South cities, the examples are par- 
fies ghi icant. 
om ecu that the state pr 
medical E two area trade sc ° 
Nescis we and gradyate university 
lam erg public has the follow 
the city of Atlanta: 


olleges for whites and 
d none for Negroes, 2 
whites and none for 
ut the schooling of 


ovides four junior c 
hools for whites an 
faculties for 
ing to Say abo 


Despite repeated queries, there are no ROTC units in Negro high 


Schools. 

: Students in Negro schools have been known to att ) 

— without being able to secure the textbooks required for their 
Ourses; : s z 1 r > 

ale meanwhile, the practice continues of supplying Negro stu 
ents with used or out-dated texts discarded by Atlanta’s white 


end classes for 


students. 
Double sessions continue in about half of the Negro public schools, 
day to reach a school 


an p E B 
d many Negro children travel ten miles à 


tha 7 : 
hat will admit them. ini i 
The following are among th nced training available 
ie to white students: Medicine, Dentistry, AY? Nu ad 
ce as Aeronautical Engineering: Civil Engineering Electrical 
an gineering, Industrial Management, Mechanical Engineering and 
ne Engineering. 
3nd is still nearly imposs 
ern vocational training. 


ible for Negr secure first-class 
The vocational program at Carver 
risi igh school popu- 


Vo 1 
cational S i “ng because 
; chool is suffering ec 29 
ation has made necessary the us¢ of Carver s facilities for academic 
a a à : 
i ional school (Smith-Hughes) re- 


curri 
mn the city’s white V : 
s what it was intended to e—a vocatio! 


?0 
Ginzb 
m 4 e Tg, op. cii f 
: p yen . Atlanta Committee for Co- 
Operative 4 4 Look At the Negro anta: Atlanta ommi 
Action, 1960), pp. 4-5- 


Citizen in Atlanta (Atl: 
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: - robably stands 
This is one city in one state of the South; but a city which probably star 


in i isi i i lored 
at or near the forefront in its Provisions for the education of its co 


i i i : i cha 
population. Yet its failures in this respect are substantial, and are of su 
character as to suggest their insolubilit 


ton, D. C., found over a period of year 
and with the most heroic efforts, 
cational system equal. In the ye 
have by no means vanished, but 
able to solution.22 


y under present conditions. Washing- 
s that with the best will in the world 
it could not make or keep a separate edu- 
ars since it desegregated, all the problems 
they now give some promise of being amen- 


WHAT Tue Future Horns 

As individuals, as members 
tributors to national strength, 
ground that cannot soon be r 


side by side with the legal v 
voting, 


of a racial minority, and as potential ul 
Negroes face the very real possibility of losing 
egained, if at all. It is an ironic thought that, 
ictories over discrimination in education and 
ly in the making. Yet, this is the 
blems of equal access to the best 


2 Xo ce 

n our side; it is geared to the pa e 
"WM | which ar 

oth shifts in investment which 2 


"Paid, lowest-status occupations. At 
s for skilled industrial nnn 
consequence, the gap between - 
€ heights he must ascend if he is 


z y o 
move upward in the ec ecomes more and more difficult t 


onomic scale | 
bridge. As Hill Observes; 


Currently, Negroes have no 
skilled-craft 


à t achiev 
Occupations; 


ienifi in 
ed significant employment 1 


j l in 
ser Portionately concentrated | 
unskilled and semi-skilled categories and are making no substantial 


progress toward rectifying the pattern. As a result, the differential 
Ored workers j 


are dispro 


e 
a econm 
€gro population is not to b 


* Carl F. Hansen, Miracle of Soci 
Schools. (New York: Anti-Defam E 
sen, Addendum: A Five-Year Report (New York: Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
1960) , which brings the earlier discussion Up to date, ( 

? Herbert Hill, The Negro Wage-earner and Apprenticeship Training Programs 
York: NAACP Labor Department, 1960). 


al Adjustmen 


à p. C» 
7 t: Desegregation in the Washington, 
ation League of 


car] F. Ham" 
B'nai B'rith, 1957). See also, Carl prith- 


New 


23 
tive remedial action is taken- | 
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preponderantly ion’ 
S E ir dide s permanent class of hewers of wood and drawers 
omen n ta theif k rani employers and some unions to the hiring of 
Si albae pieles aqnis apprenticeship and other training pro- 
enim do dica Pi = is especially trie in the building trades, in- 
mere ae A si d "pue in pend industries, such as railroading. 
Pu sie quidem I ec bi the Negro community itself, to arouse 
p faith in the ability to fulfill the ambition; to in- 


culcate habits 
rabits of thought and of learning long stultified by the conviction 
aking such effort. But the indispensable key, 


that r 
there was no purpose in m 
other measures will suffice, is access to 


d 
Lipsia iim neither these nor any 
"dde idee pce V Us at the first grade and carrying through high 
"Phstetm a se md and on into college or beyond. 

Sites, te enter ri is not obtainable by eges in a racially segregated 
oere ed w pite of i community's wealth is poured into it. The 
aeon iai oe seg egation thus becomes a cardinal element in any 
country’s Asie s pr maximum development and employment of the 

an resources. But this logic, or any logic of history, justice or 


nds hard going against the entrenchments of 


hu ; 

ma i 

anity which we invoke fi 
er which the South has 


traditi 
adition i 
arrayed , selt-interest and monolithic political pow 
^ against racial change. 
outher ; 
"Ns roe n defenses against desegrega 
egal a 
1 gal and some extra-legal. In t 
whi ; 
ch v ; 
ifs € prove to have been the mor 
a of diligence in devising, ena 
“inter ive measures designed to impec 
Ositi " F 2 . 
TN position" and nullification declarations by state 1 
e various types o 
bizarre, 
southern legislature 


tion have taken a great many forms, 
he final analysis, it may well be the 
physical aggression, and the like— 
ive. But it will not be because 
cting and trying to enforce a host of 
le or prevent desegregation. From 
egislatures through 
[ school closing or 
that some 


atter- inti; 
intimidation, economic reprisal, 
e effect 


called 
fund wine ra commissions to thi 
-wi s 4 s 
Southe holding laws, there remains little, however 
r ‘ 
n legislator has not seen fit to propose or some 


to enact 2 

U P ` ; " i 
nquestionably, the most effective resistance device thus far is contained 

t laws now on the books of most 


he à 
South Pupil placement and assignmen of 
ern states. These laws set UP varying numbers and kinds of criteria for 


decia; 

ea" the school to which each child shall go- Rauch not mentioned, but 

Or mel possibilities are included to make it fairly simple to find pretexts 
ent aea J Negro children from white schools. The placement and assign- 

Courts vit of Alabama and of North Carolina have deem held by the Federal 

9 be valid on their face, although no doubt is left that discriminatory 


ap x 
Plicati i , 
4 tions will be stricken. But nO class actions are possible under the 
, case, with all the expenditure 
d, case Dy 7 p 


Ssig 
nme 
of time nt laws; they must be conteste 
era talent this entails. Eventually, it is anticipated, a pattern 
Th 

Som PE r 

es of t peor of the U. S. Commissi 
B: € measures. See also Jack 


P nu 
ars Gane to Desegregation: 
ad,” Journal of IntergrouP 


in t 


on on Civil includes an excellent summary of 
Greenberg, op. cit. 931-235. See also John A. Morsell, 
Its Significance elations Agencies in 
5 
Relations, I 
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of discriminatory application can be shown such tha 
can be successfully attacked in the courts. 


t the laws themselves 


The impressive justification for federal intervention through the medium 
of new legislation enabling the federal government to stimulate, assist and, 
if need be, to require a start toward desegregation in the resisting states has 
thus far not produced the desired laws. Of 2,097 bi-racial school districts 
segregated in 1954, only 797 had been desegregated by mid-1959. Of these, 
745 had been desegregated in the first three years after the 1954 decis 
only 37 were desegregated in 1958 and only 15 in 1959. Two and a half mil- 
lion Negro children continue in segregated schools, and at this rate, some- 
thing near 100 years will be required before the job is finished. 

M s Lai o aig of this paper has been the argument that neither the 

dotai raed can afford to wait that long. Another three generations 

pts dem ird in preparation for life is too heavy a burden to be 

oda iim rue ane coupled with understanding and a firm will to 
justice and survival must prevail, and soon. 


ion; 
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region » educational facilities was oper 
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in the Uni 
United States and slightly P7 than 
he North and West an 


Of the 
the PON Migrations of Negroes to 
9f such d have changed this distri ution slig! t decade. In spite 
The s lifts the bulk of the Negroes st d in this area. 
€ scl outhern section of the country as other distinctive characteristics. 
"p. age population here inclu ercentage of the total 
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i i zer workers to 
i intaini a with fewer wor 
may be described as maintaining a young population 


support the children and the aged. Benen? eon oh Deen 
ture pattern of non-whites. In addition the southern econ y endi qu 
dominated until recently by unskilled and non-technical occupation: 
portunities which offered employment for ind E. the 
cational background. The South, moreover, is relatively poor. In 19 E e 
average per capita income in the United States was $2,027.3 In no state i 


$ : average. 
South did the per capita income in 1957 equal the United mates a aes 
Here, then, is an area with Proportionately more children but signific: 
less per capita income. 


> a 
attributes this to the age stru 


. Mn a 
ividuals with limited edu 


was declared unconst: 
doctrine” that evolv 
outlawed, 


itutional. Today, 
ed from the Pless 


z s jell as 
; finds varying degrees of compliance as well 
stubborn non-complian, 


ce with the decision. At present one notes a ir wal 
Bregation in sey, es (Delaware, Kentucky, Maybe 
Missouri, Oklah Binia) and the District of Columbia; 
token desegrega kansas, Florida, North Carolina, Ten: 
nessee and Virg; ation in five states (Alabama, Georg! 
Louisiana, Miss olina), 
The determi 
little or no des 


en stat 
oma, Texas, West Vir 


tion in five States (Ar 
inia); and no desegreg: 
issippi and South Car 
nation of the Status o 
€gregation is the maj 
the purposes of this Study are; 1) 
Negroes in public educati Outhern states, as sh 
for instruction, suppli 


' €quipment and auxiliary pcd 
gro children and youth avail pe 
» aS shown by enrollment, average re 
? and 3) to indicate the nature of the produ 
of the available resources, 
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Indices of educatio 


nal Opportunit 
ability of educational 


Ae 
» T aval 
Y àre educational expenditures, 
Services, 


e 
" s on 
teachers anq conditions of teaching. A " 
., 1958) 
ew York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc» 


the Census, op. cit., p. 811. 
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a are illustrative. In 1957-58 the Per 
tructional costs in Negro schools in 
xpenditures for whites but E 
odicals and magazines, audio-visua 


present a similar picture with — 
ivi us i 

per cent and 67.29 per cent respectively. Thu 

€gro and white systems in dire 


i igni i i ing in- 
osing, the significant differences in supporting 


maintained, 


quipment in schools for Negroes to 
pros hite schools. One of the problems here 15 
Spiraling costs, whi i € more funds for similar furnishings. 

School buildi other area of deficiency in the education » 
and two-teacher schools and sub-standard poat 
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€ than half of the three-teacher cape r 
More than half of all public schools we 
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of white : ar 
and Negr rs i 
a koci teachers in the South are identical. Common standard: 
or the issuance of teaching certi n g i i i 
g certificates are no guarantee of equal professional 


compe inz i 
petence. Ginzberg writes on the point: 


In i 

ee education qualifications, Negro teachers in 

er da E i are at least as well prepared as white 

tee pie m e On the average, however, Negro teachers are much 

edem = white teachers in spite of the fact that they have had 

an ame iioun of formal education. Like other young 
groes, those preparing to teach are usually handicapped by poor 


sc : i 
chools and deprived backgrounds. 


es of Negro freshmen and 


In s r 5 E 
upport of this position Ginzberg cites studi 
he scores of these groups 


Seniors i 
s in southern colleges preparing to teach. T. 


On test i 
s wer ; ; 
ere significantly below those of prospective teachers among white 


Southern college students.* 
iin ian of Negro colleges by the Southern Association of 
the sene econdary Schools throws additional light on the inequality of 
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the South- 
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of the institutions Were state colleges. 
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salary for Negroes was approximately five hundred fifty dollars below that 
of whites; in Arkansas the disparity in favor of whites is less. 
should not be interpreted as an i 
teaching. Where average salaries 

whites, questions must be aske 


The salary data 
ndication of superiority or inferiority in 
for Negroes approach or equal those of 
d concerning the mobility and attrition of the 
teaching staff. In North Carolina, a salary of $3200 may be considered accept: 
able by the Negro teacher; in fact, there are few career opportunities in the 
Santhi fon the college-trained Negro other than teaching and government 
service. A salary of $3200, however, is not likely to be as attractive to the 


: : H : : a i ry. 
White graduate Who might earn more in private education, or in indust y 


1 that a married Negro woman 
ofession necessary to maintain 
of children. Since she discovers 
prevent her from remaining at 


; . will 
y and community services, she wi 
um salary rate and rem 


ain in service until retirement. 
Salary and teaching conditi 


ons are determinants of the p 
©8ro teacher likely to be handicapped by 
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teacher, with either ADA or enrollment 75 a base. In 1957-58, for example, 


the average daily attendance per teaching position in Alabama was 96 pupils 


limited suppli 
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It has bee i i i 
PN Se ys section "es (1) the typical Negro teacher in the 
dii pes aed he p piade- rane that of a white teacher with the 
techie dida d A rtification " no indication of equal training o: 
ney; (8) the poor quality of teaching in Negro schools s he 


fluer 
anced by (z a ugs 
y (a) the limited educational background of the teacher who i 
a who 1S 
ege system characterized by inbreeding with 
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essional growth through in-service 
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the ly a product of a state coll 
result: 
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C restri D 
s estricted opportunities for prof 
aiming facilities. 
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: asis for local 
t d ; attendance as a basis fo 
attendance, states use average dai y 
tinuous 


s i ; low average 
grants. In the South, Negro public EUN is characterized by D 
ans AU A with neri i loes the per cent of Negro 
drop-outs. In only one southern state (Florida) does erion thë 
: cei in ADA equal that of whites. In the states pid cons » va DEB da 
2 cent of white students in ADA ranges from 86 pap e North 
North Carolina, and for Negroes, from 75 in Mississippi to i ` -— 
Carolina. The attendance of whites and Negroes aes ei in ha ae 
within a given state. Where three-fourths of the Negro _ ee schol 
daily attendance, as in Mississippi, the term for a quarter e t Mito dmn Ye 
population is shortened, school learnings limited, arpio nion 
ng impeded. Dr. Bernert's analysis o cu ilies 
r findings reveal that among fourteen- a ote ai 
more than one year was found in 9.3 p (1957- 
"whites.!? Recent figures from Georgia erai 
4-year olds to have been 12 per mu es 
whites and 33 Per cent among Negroes. Retardation and or de and 
are correlates which place increased teaching loads in the lower gra 
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or grades of 

*Browhite enrollments in the upper gra 
e elementary-second 


American child w. 
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white counterpa 
er the first gra 


alarming rate 
e retardation and an alarming 
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de completes the eighth ads 
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service re 

endered. It w i 

at conan ge he as pointed out earlier that high school graduati i 
recat : aduation 
akaa aeni plishment of Negro children in the South. Yet, a second i 
a has ini i l p E 
Wimmer, d nas become a minimum requirement for job pl E 
sccurity and stability ane 
As we ; j 

study those Negro children who m 


school sy. 

systems, we 

ystems, we note that they do not represent groups 
performance of Negro pupils on standard- 


Slee Ses 

egro groups significantly below those of 
acement in the same system. Anderson 
of the California Achievement Battery 


ake normal progress through the 
at grade level in 


sc 5 
um —— Analyses of the 
white Viae the epum for d 
ipads imi “ee similar grade pl 
died, int " e administration 
every grade IN inel grade white and Negro students in Alabama. At 
(reading, asishme Negroes placed below hites in scores on the three sections 
favor of whites = ana language) and in the total test. The differences in 
grades at grade be grades at grade 6, 2.6 grades at grade 9, and 3.7 
nns, di Palos an ire i no grade level did the whites equal national 
applications rdi d Negro students were far below national pee. The 
integration bt pi pu plans 1 tates with token 
children, , also, have disclosed the rel ment of Negro 
he evaluation of the quality of Negro education is 
ances of graduating seni 
nal Scholarship Serv 


s of ranking Negro high school 
e the critical level 


n certain southern s$ 


atively poor achieve 


ors in southern 
ice indicate 


Ar 
Pince approach to d 
Mano § studies of the test perform 
iigh schools. The tests of the Natio 


that 
only 55 per cent of the selected group 


stic aptitude tests at OT abov! 


ollege success. On the basis of several investi- 
Ginzberg con- 


a school students, 
ates from southern Negro 
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cluded dius 2 performance a Negro high 
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scattered throughout the range of scores through the top decile. The E 
are not representative of a random sampling but of a selected group o s 
school seniors in the South, for counselors were asked to encourage only ji 
students to participate. It is to be recalled that the President's oe 
on Higher Education felt that a score at or above the twenty-first percents 


: s PEIE vel for 
on a scholastic aptitude test for college freshman was the minimum le 
reasonable expectation of finishin 


lent of college gradu 
dents could be expe 


g the sixteenth year of schooling, the equiva- 
ation.!3 In these groups then, relatively few of the stu- 
cted to complete a standard college program. th 
The major conclusion to be drawn from the findings is that Negro you 3 1 
graduates of southern high schools and products of inferior qr 
opportunities, are severely handicapped in the efforts to meet. on Rane 
academic and intellectual levels, graduates of the white systems in their 
States and are somewhat disadvantaged in competition with Negroes from 
areas with schools of better quality. It should be added that southern — 
cation has not been noted for distinguished public education, and that ames 
N ies in competition and achievement 1n : 
y in educational services, the Negro pur 
Onships with youth throughout the pr 
contemporary life, for acceptance of in: : 
viduals by others assumes similarities in cultural and intellectual or 
* national life in ability to handle the tools 
in value Systems, in habits of work and patterns of iat 
seek to share and participate in " 
ng equals. These Negro youth have 
imited, isolated and often unrealistic 


HI. Tur PRESENT STATUS 


Responsibility for the poor quality 


. must 
of Negro education in the South 
Broups. The loc 


AES 
sentatives 
al school boards as p. pape ries; 
. i a 
of education within their boun 


loca 
: me a fulfillment of the obligations of the 
area in the appropriation 


plac 
of funds, for the Negro school system 15 E bi 
apart, operates to a large extent in isolation, and has little direct supe! 
3 ica” 
*The President's Commission on p; ment 
ü ; 
Democracy, Volume 1, * Higher Education, 


Higher Education in A 


Establishing tł (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Gove 


rnment 
Printing Office, 1947), p. 41. "i Goals” 
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fron 
1 general sc 
al sche 's i 
Put e »ol officers. It is not unexpected, then, to discover different 
a S » Z i 1 a 
student evaluation 1n Negro schools. Under what other 
z con- 


ditions can w a l a r nce of tw ade pupils at gr: " 
ve explain the per orm: P 
ance elfth grac up ls grade fe 


levels 
s on a nations i 
ben 1a national achievement test battery? 
e provisi izati 
I ion of funds for the equalization of salaries and the control of 


school accreditati 

Maias e E = of the state. Serious efforts by states to 

HALE ün grantin - "i = are apparent, but the policies and practices of 

atono det i Kare al merit scrutiny. State; rather than regional, certi- 

White meetin " ity of education is typical in Negro education, but not in 
a , a fact which means that edu isions for whites 

gher level than those for 


cational prov 
Negroes. Since few Negro 
ery few enter college, and since most of those 
ate or state-approved units, deficiencies in 


aca " 

oe which accompany substandaré education will not be 

St the ei [ne beyon the islands at Negro education. The states 

Éetitcos fin : 1en, must be charged with indifference or neglect, for the dif- 
ate and regional e dual school systems are so 


are at: 
"" 7 a substantially hi 
ith Baii hi 
cin 1 finish high school, since v 
resister i 
cgister in college attend st 


accreditation in th 


Breat ul 
la NIS. id $ m 
at policies associated therewith become suspect. 
nent cannot be ignored, for its practices of 


Pin _ Federal Governn i 
Me dodi programs with no guarantees or ae ae equal 
serino ii children regardless of race tend to give tacit approval to 
The Ne policies in the allocation of funds. , 

às the Ne id 2 population including the segment which might be relents to 
Pc Han ys middle class, cannot be absolved of some responsibility for the 
9f most in of Negro education in the South. The social and rape dine 
No acade SEPOSS has not stimulated respect for intellectual agra there is 
study, Pe a SRM and little value placed on scholarship. € a 
Children cis Meum Personality, concludes: Bum "nici € 
especial e unrelated to any meaningful part o iei as spe 

N nd to their experience at home. They become tota y uninterested in 

n and the school, consequently; ple to reach them. 


TI may be una D 
1e Negro teacher finds it difficult to relate to the masses of Negro children 
positive influence on th „ideal of the colored 


e ego 
o teacher from fre aningful 


and, henc 
chilq e fails to exert a d 
he separation of the Negr Vira re t A 
pical of à yP 


e of segre- 


Mio j 
cts with culturally deprived egro children is ty 

jddle class Negroes. Regardless of patterns of 

i lar workers, the Negro 


Bati 
On f. 
ound among many m 
essional 
ils. Would one not expect 


ehav; 
Vior 
of other Negro prof 
f aspiration of pupils: pec 
indifferent OF antagonistic 


tea, 
che 
r 
the Ne must help raise levels o 
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t gro child under such conditions t 
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Se - 

qualities which the Negro t€ 
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: y e Negro teacher 1s 
Many observers feel that the professional growth of the Neg specie 
ic e 
restricted by the value system of Negro culture; the emphases rs seine 
i i iev at e 
aspects of living result in a neglect of the intellect. It is believed tha 


No" in 
s a articipation 
reading, travel for educational purposes, attendance and partici[ 
meetings of professional associations 


i ivities 
possess low priority among the acti 
of the average N 


egro teacher. The employment of Negro LECHEN im p 
gated schools has clearly pointed up this problem; its relationship A 
fessional competence is obvious, Negro education in the South, i or dat 
Support and sub-standard in quality, reveals the lack of serious concer 

the learning experiences of Ne 
munity. People, regardless of 
must share in this disgrace. 


T e com- 
gro children by numerous forces in : ineo 
race and class, and government at a 


IV. Tur OvurL.ook 
Improvements in Ne 
nition of its inferior 


in all 
ards for grade placement A de 
ti ec 
; the use of additional obj pe 
i i 1 ini ilities, 4 
; Improved in-service training facilit 


ary edu- 
the elementary and secondary 
ch an acceptable level. 


, as has been noted dte 
test performances at al] grade levels show significant discrepancies ei 
Negroes and whites, Secondly, the motivation of the Negro child - pe 
cational attainment is o ing because he can see no relationship. in 
tween educational accom); ts and success in his present world one 
his future. Teachers and counselors must be available to provide informa . 
and support that wil] help the Negro child to seek definite educational a 
vocational goals and to realize that Occupational goals requiring sail 
knowledge are Within 


a - e 
Hf his Brasp, if he Prepares for them. Counselors ™ and 
familiar with the accomplishme indivi 


ti 
< a romo 
y before permanent certification, P 
based on demonstrated teachi 


no 
e 
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provide o iti 
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lemme ppo P al development thr 
d programs for teachers in service j eens 
al facilities and programs is a basic 
" 
ot only must allocations for 
n of the special 
Experiments in 


Adequate fi i 
i equate financial support for speci 
ment i i 
in the design for better education. D 


direct i 
instructi intai 

ictional costs be maintained, but consideratio 
ed children merits attention. 


need 
s of the culturally-depriv 
ated the importance 


culturally-limi 
ie oe centers in urban 
road i 
site “oe intellectual and aesthetic co 
als ^u SINIT H 
y underprivileged children. The South must 
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creased normal experiences. Field trips, 
atories are illus 
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areas have demonstr: 
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al improvement will 
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basic to Ameri- 
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portant value systems 
o think and act in harmony with 


logical iso 


liv 
i. Oberan 
"y bservations and participati 
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“i 1 develop a sensitivity to the im 
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, consequently enable them t 
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e services and adequate 


fford meaningful com- 
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led health facilities, effective attendance 

y our efforts to a 


ties should includ 


and dental ser 
1ools. Thus, the recognition of the 
ad the provision 


s by the school at 
other approach through which 


lunc 

Suede a Ln accompan 

exttintiom oF School health activi 

Vices where as of all children, free medical 

low Shahn needed, and special health scl 
ric status of many Negro familie 

es represent an 


ay become à 
cessitates financial support whi 
al Government must ac 
ough the provision of 
distribution. 

inferior education 
o all sections of 
onal illiteracy, 
s of living 
al losses 


Of ir 
nport; 
bitis portant auxiliary servic 
ME BA ane 7 
^ education for Negroes n 
uality : . 
Tesour y education in the South ne 
A "Ces d 
its obli s of the region can not afford. The Feder 
igati i 
gation to assure a stand on for all thr 


€Qualiz;« 
qualization funds with stipulations ? 
on feel the € 
e migration 
ms associated 
inad 


reality. 
ch the 


cept 


ard educati 
ssuri 


peores ig. the nati 
the count: mái in the South; th 
the lack zi Dew spread the proble 
Which ace training for skilled occu 
Which ty ompauy low per ca 
Potente’ ay low educational : 

ue to undiscovered and under 


it 

a tim E" 
e when the nation needs t° mobiliz 

closely ide 


egro child 
cies of N 
ood schools, 
ut concession 


pations, 
and econ 


t. In addition, 
developed abi 
e all of its inte 
ntified with it 


ren, most of w 
ation, 


the human losses in 
lities are stag} 
llectual resources. 
s ability to utilize 


de f 
uturi r ? 
e of the nation must be hom live in th 
hom live in the 


iet. 

rains: : 
Suth Th and skills of its forgotte” N 
he recognition of the inadequa 


of 
en 
Ste €cessar ; r 
tanq ssary financial support for 8 
ence witho 


egro educ the provision 
the maintenance of high 
s of any type and a 


ards 
of academic excell 
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growing concern of all citizens for the education of N 
contribute to the realization of the 
dren in the South. N 
and professional, northern and southern, white and black—must share in this 
task. 


egro children should 
goal, adequate education for Negro chil- 
9 one group can effect this improvement. Citizens—lay 


E . 
vents in Southern Education 


Since 1954 


Marvi " 
i! 2 is the Acting Executive 
likwhncns BAN Education Reporting 
a dim = nga ncy devoted to the reporting 
in louem pom. developments 
Prior + Vds MG 
Sikiana, x — postion Ne we 
organizatio ew ond for the same 
two news = M» á all was associated with 
News i2 in Georgia: the Macon 
latter: xe ne Columbus Ledger. With the 

was political reporter and cily 

MARVIN WALL 


editor, 
Acting Executive Director 


With 
thi " $ 
Mr. w tis varied journalistic experience 
* Wall brin T2 i 
gs a different perspective to Southern Education Reporting Service 
Nashville, Tennessee 


the topi 
o 
pic under discussion. 


he “generation of litiga- 
and many southerners 
mits, if not 


e than six years into t 
bert Jackson, 
phecy to its outer li 


Scu 

iere) " 

tion" L DESEGREGATION is mor 
bredi à 

Seem f: redicted by the late Justice Ro 
etermi à : : 

beyond, ned to push Justice Jackson's pro 

Wh " 
1954 en Justice Jackson and his Supreme Court colleagues ruled on May 17, 
» that segregated public education would no longer be constitutional, 


l 
ee and border states had 8,276,004 white children in one set of 
To i and 2,434,666 Negro children in another. 
ay, more than six years later, white enrollment has gone up to 9,894,192 
919 pupils still 


and 
Negro enrollment to 3,020,727, and most of these 12,914, 
e latest count? showed an estimated 181,020 


1, actually enrolled in the South's elemen- 
hite pupils. Most of these 181,020 Negro 
ved in siX border states and the District 
ably might have taken steps toward 


me Court decision. 


atte 
nd 
*groe Separate schools. Th 
S. ‘i 
tary and or six per cent of the tot 
Pupils secondary schools with W 
9f Col nearly 98 per cent, in fact—li 
enr in areas that conceiv 
. Bation by now without the Supre 
South 
Steg School News (hereafter SSN) , June 1960, p. 1- 
L] Summer 1960] 
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In the rest of the South, the desegregation pace has been e 
rapid than the border-state rate. Within three years after the je aa rem, Hel 
decision, desegregation had become fairly extensive in the bacis m i 
further south, desegregation encountered stronger segregationist resista 


egati chool 
The result has been a sharp drop in the yearly number of desegregating sc 
districts during the last three 


i -ess has reached a 
years. The desegregation process has re 
plateau, 


and there are no conclusive signs as to what directions lie e 
Four states—South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi—mainta! 
segregation in all public schools, includin 
are segregated below the colle 
per cent of the South’s N 
greatest, 


: isiana 
g colleges. All schools in pe 15 
«n owhicli d 
8e level. It is in these five states, in whic the 
$ x É recation 1S 
€gro pupils live, that resistance to segregatio 


ida, Arkansas, Tennessee, North Carolina 2E 
per cent of Negroes actually attending pipi" 
) live in these six states. Suits to M id 
B in each of these states, the litigation e sut 
the nation’s large; a system), Dallas, 77 
Worth, Galveston, Chattanooga, Bete, Brg Palm ss. Tea 
Daytona Beach, and Newport News, in addition to a half-dozen of so = 
localities.’ A partial list of Cities in the former Confederate states that a 
^ desegregation Would include such familiar name> 

Nashville, Little Rock, Miami, anq Charlotte. There are a total of Lb 
bi-racial districts in the i 


re 
i : ere à 
SIX states that ting the Deep South, and th 


schools with white pupils 
desegregation are pendin 
such cities as Houston ( 


* Shuttlesworth v. Birmin 
aff'd, 358 U. S. 101 (1958) , 3 Ra i 

* SSN, July, 1960, p. 1. C€ Relatio 

* Ibid., May, 1960, p. 1. 

° Ibid., June, 1960, p. 1. 

° Ibid. 
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hav 
ave adopted 1 
aws of s 
sse : ome sort to enabl i 
sau. with a federal court ruling? à me of desegregated schools 
&sahaols à g! that it is not per i 3 
fe nies oer permissable to cl 
J egration and k im 
trongly, when they must d ae 
choose, over whether to accept “token” int 3 
egration 


or whether t } ls. I Jew Or 
o close schoo n ew anta, for a 
S N 
” rleans and Atlan 
" exi mple. 


orgar ize C h 1 th 
fed groups J ose school closings, anc ie 
I have been formed to o SE Si i g U issue 
PP' , 


remain 1 
e Sama i isi 
he e "de one in both Louisiana and Georgia. 
I only locali i i Virg 
ity to close all its public schools so far is the irginia county 
ganan 


of Prince Edwar 

This i bec another of the five key desegregation cases orginated. 

July 1, 1959 oni Virginia county went out of the public school business 

bnt about pem E Han desegregate its schools.!! Private schools were set up 
, white pupils, but an offer by white segregationists to help 


provide 
schools for the county's 1,700 school-age Negro children was re- 
cement of Colored People 


jected i2 T 
x Jati OD 
has taker he National Association for the Advar 
* 1 action ai at a f 
1 aimed at forcing the re-opening of Prince Edward County 


ublic 
j pes schools.13 
eere " 
5 ate , : "HR 
gated private schools have been set up in Virginia alongside integrated 


publi : 
high s iiie in Warren County, Norfolk and Charlottesville. Little Rock 
High eem zs closed a year to avoid a second year of integration at Central 
Court rulings ii international headlines Were made in 1957. Following 
On an bes als T d» to the state's school closing laws, the schools re-opened 
Ouisiana c'e asis Jast year. Sis states—Alabam®, Arkansas, Georgia, 
i h Carolina and Virginia—have some sort of private school 


legi 
Islatio. x 
n 7 nNI " » 
, with tuition grants. There 3s yet to be a thorough testing of these 
ding what constitutes state action and 


laws. is 
What PONE questions lie ahead regar 
Anse: on when tax-supported aid is given i hools.15 . 
Placement means of limiting desegregation has e various pupil 
Sissippi, aay adopted by Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, «67 
Method a Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. Still another 
Ashville | gradualism is the grade-a- ch as that adopted by 
Courts, b in 1957. Both these approac n approved ie. federal 
"Sa üt both remain under heavy fire laintiffs.!9 Yet another 
Segregation hurdle, also being ists of complicated ad- 


Minist challenged, consis 
: rati H . H C H . 

Scho ive procedures to 1m ede applications for admission tO integrated 
ols, 


Florid 


year plan su 
hes have bee 


southern states 


combination, that 
her reasons why 


It ; 
is wi " 
ith these plans, singularly oT in 
of course, ot 


Nay, 
e lim; 
m À 
ited desegregation thus far. There are, 


do 
Jam 
n les 
SSN, July, 1 ra. 1959) , 4 RRLR 45. 
b: Tent July, a ge ES F. Supp. 23! (E. D. Và 59) 
x Bid, February, 1960, p. 16 
* rig” July, 1960, p. 8 pr 
Sou, OTA ee 1959, p. 15. 
x: M n Region Green and Warren E. Gauerke, 
10; = aa 
> June, ea 1959) - 
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" " ERN rega- 
desegregation has been limited. Some Negroes hesitate to initiate desegreg: 
tion suits for fear of economic reprisals or, in some cases, 


physical violence. 
Even after desegregation is ordered, N 


egroes sometimes are reluctant "5 
transfer their children to the uncertain atmosphere of an integrated school. 
It is easier to adhere to tradition and remain in an all-N 
predominantly white schools, which generally have been 
schools, the Negro transfer student might risk scholastic d 
cases, it just is not convenient to switch schools.17 
Segregationists insist, simply prefer N 
only a handful of eligible Negroes h 
schools in several communities. 
The Supreme Court evidentl 
Process. Rather than order 


egro school. In the 
superior to Negro 
ificulties. In some 
Perhaps some Negroes, as 
€gro schools. For a variety of Mai 
ave presented themselves at integrated 


as ; atitin 
Y did not envision a rapid desegregati : 
ise ti ur 

desegregation on a precise timetable, the ae p 

instead said that Segregation should be ended "with all deliberate speed. 


om B i tion 
In addition, the court gave local agencies and lower courts broad discre 
in deciding When, where 


: be 
and under what terms desegregation would 
ordered, 
Meanwhile overshadowed by the protracted legal battles over segregation, 
there have b 


"18 is 
"great leap forward dut 
s : ER " 
ar with white Schools; part is aime 


€ been aware of their task of educating more 
f the nation, In terms of personal income pet 
ance, all but two states in the nation’s bottom 
© other hand, all but four of these states 
TBinia and Ken 
hools than the 


€ nationa] average to 70 per cent. = chi 
In years gone by, Negro schools usually felt the South’s financial pi” 
first. It has been ge 


nerally con 
separateness than on equality dy 
but-equal doctrine, But the year: 


and the six years after, have bro 


7 Anna Holden, A First Step Tow : 
Racial Equality, 1958) . ard School Integration 

* Patrick McCauley and 
ville, Tenn.: Southern Eq 


f 
ss 0 
(New York, N. Y.: Congre 


yash- 
Edward D. Ball, Southern Schools: Progress and Problems ( 
ucation Repo 


rting Service, 1959). 
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these improvements are taki 7 
pe Tor aan T pi pes will De le commen! abant 
t would be i sui 
boards and iie a de piper - minds of southern school 
desegregation M a i the Negro educational advance results from 
Si nels Ean whi s and w liar part results fom a sincere desire to upgrade 
desegregation ee ae and Negro. In some instances, the hope of averting 
many | casei E 1s iti and openly stated; in other cases it is not. In 
bly visa x improve sub-standard Negro schools, both motives proba- 
But, for E ; 
Sohal, Tie reasons, Negro schools are improving rapidly. Southern 
iine Fon e sy ana Proleg" reported only four states in which expen- 
during the n. CU vie ei fell below 90 cents for every white pupil’s dollar 
Carolina an P ending year. These guns were Louisiana (19 cents), South 
although the as ukansas (75) and Mississippi (63). The Mississipp! figure, 
west, jumped 101 per cent between the 1959-53 and 1956-57 


Schoo] years. 


It is 
are det fn generally known, but mo 
a i 1 H H 
ced with race questions. Out of 7,016 school distric 


Tegion 
, only 2,850 have pupils of both races, and 749 of these are desegregated 
border states and in the 


se 
ae DN There are many districts in the 
In these dis A further south in which there are no Negroes or few Negroes. 
than in th pow there naturally is far less preoccupation with the race issue 
fewer pi s lack Belt areas of the Deep South. This explains why one finds 
eamyle M segregationists in north Georgia than !n south Georgia, Et 
Same way ountainous east Tennessee differs from west Tennessee in the 
In ` 
quick m EN where segregatio 
ing attitudes. solution seems no nearer. 
at least, 4 - pa both sides. The recent student s 
n the fioe, anifestation of Negro dissatisfaction Y 
Show siena of this stepped-up Negro demand for à 
the ie renewed determination to resist integra 
t is hard re, find it increasingly difficult to otenpy € 
to say whether this polarization vill go On- 


at th V : 
. ‘© South is changing. Negroes are moving from the South to the North, 
gion: 


a 

^ n the American race question less Te al and more vase de 
twee ation and industrialization continue, further blurring the differ ences 
"hic N the South and the non-South. Ahead lies a presidential campaign in 
Play j the civil rights issue and promises to minority groups apparently will 


- Not 2 ume parts. 
l E 
teret Southerners interpret these trends alik 


re than half of the South’s school boards 
ts in the 17-state 


n-desegregation remains an issue, à 
Southerners see evidence of harden- 
itin movement was, in part 
vith the desegregation pace. 
desegregation, some whites 
tion. Moderates, caught 


the middle ground. 
h sides will agree 


e, but few watch with dis- 


E 
Ib; 
id., us 
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Table I 


Negro School Population Southern Region—1959-60 


State 
D.C. 1 
West Virginia — 55 
Delaware 94 
Missouri 2,143 
Kentucky 212 
Oklahoma 1,323 
Maryland 24 
3,852 
"Texas 1,581 
Florida 67 
"Tennessee 154 
Arkansas 422 
Virginia 129 
North Carolina 174 
2,527 
Alabama 113 
Georgia 198 
Louisiana 


Mississippi 151 
South Carolina 108 
637 


Totals 7,016 


* Estimated, 
** Per cent of tot 
T Region's white 


al Negro enro 
enrollment 


School Districts 


Number Bi-racial Deseg. 


coocco 


749 


llment in 175 
otals 9,894,199 


Negroes 
Enrolled 


89,451 
24,010 
14,068 
82,000* 
42,778 
39,405 
130,076 
421,783 
(14%) 


279,374* 
201,091 
146,700 
104,205 
203,229 
302,060 
1,236,659 
(4 ] ye *) 


267,259 
306,158 
261,491 
271,761 
255,616 
1,362,285 
(4597, * + 


3,020,7274 
07%**) 


In Integrated 


Districts 


89,451 
24,010 
7,399 
74,480* 
32,000* 
30,000* 
114,682 
372,022 


33,000* 

26,648* 
13,752 
9,750 
21,735 
43,506 
148,391 


ooooo 


520,413 


In Schools 


With Whites 


Number 


73,290 


12,000* ! 


6,196 


35,000* < 


12,000* 

10,246* 

28,072 
176,804 


181,020 


Cc. 
outhern and border states, plus D 


7o 
82 


** 
6% 
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Table II 


Personal income per Total expenditures 
Student in average of public schools 
Daily attendance as a % of total 


as % of U.S. Personal income 
UNITED STATES 100 8.80 
District of Columbia 184 2.39 
Delaware 167 3.80 
Illinois 156 2.97 
New York 154 4.20 
New Jersey 146 3.24 
Connecticut 143 2.91 
Rhode Island 135 2.50 
Massachusetts 128 3.03 
pido 194 n 
ennsylvani 120 E 
Nevada "- 117 4.04 
Missouri 115 3.15 
Maryland 113 pis 
Wisconsin 112 zx 
n ew Hampshire 106 4M 
i Tichigan 104 4.49 
California 104 3.54 
Indiana 100 "n 
Oregon m nh 
Colorado 95 4.70 
: Tinnesota 92 3.4 
F Cbraska 90 3.79 
Florida 90 D 
Washington 89 1.95 
1 lontana 89 3.81 
peras 87 422 
Tasas 87 4.32 
wre 84 5.13 
Vyoming 82 4.48 
Mona 81 9.86 
Veras 80 4.68 
ermont 79 3.58 
y, inia 75 4.78 
th Dakota 74 5.11 
Suisians n 73 4.46 
rt " 
Idaho akota i is 
Onucky 67 4.16 
U lahoma 65 5.50 
wo 65 3.37 
enne e a ol o 
e 9 
Alay, Mexico 60 3.14 
Dnt C $i En 
Storgi, Olina 49 4.60 
Ou a 
Ark. Caroli 49 4.18 
[ansa oina 49 4.02 
Ala Sippi 43 NA 
ka I NA 3 48 
Wai: . 
li 79 


Public Sche ols”). 
“paying for Better 1 
ommittee for E mic Develop" ne d ™ 
2€ for Econo 


it 
The Scholastic Performances of Negro and White 


Pupils in the Integrated Public Schools of 
the District of Columbia 


Dr. Hansen has been associated with 
the Washington, D, C., school System 
since 1917, when he was made Associ- 
ate. Superintendent of the white ele. 
mentary schools and was in charge of 
curriculum planning for all Schools, 


In 1955, he was given charge of the 


of 


en 


CARL F. HANSET 
Superintendent of y 
Washington, D. C. 


i ope 
a are presented with the hof 
serve some construct; 
The burden of this artic] 


l. That both white and Ne as. istrict of Columbia 
Public schools have, on the Dips in the p we: 


s: 
€ rests primarily on the following hypothese 


; . ondi- 
€ whole, enjoyed educational c 
en s e 
tions and Opportunities during the past five years which ar 
Superior to those àvailable 
segregati 


1 : racial 
à under the previous policy of rac 
Bation in the Schools. d 
pro Pupils in our schools have, on the whole, poe ds 
Somewhat better during the Past five years. in terms of objective y 
measured Scholastic achievement, than did such pupils during c 
similar period immediately Preceding the abolition of racia 
Segregation in the Schools, 
3. That white pupi 


s ed 

M ils in our Schools have, on the whole, weder 
at least as wel] durin, € Past five years, in terms of objectiv 

* Assistant Superintendents 


is 
Franc! 

EHE Dr. Irene C, H i Foster, and Mr. 
A. Gregory assisted in the Preparation of this mae dias 
[Volume Thirty e Number P » Summer 1960] 


Perfor 
ormance i 
e in Integrated Schools 


easured i das pur S y E 
achievement i 

: as dl i i 

i ; i pf uch pupils during th ars im 
Ir 1 À Is d the year: 
mediately prec eding the abolition of racial segrega ion i 

1 1 t in the 


schools. 
We believe that it isi 

€ses because eae 5 neris the validity of these hypoth 
persists i n to racial desegregation i i 
tgal quarters. Such a oop E Ay ne 
of d rir ocu that desegregation has brought a meets Ae, 
appreciably ie ants for white pupils, and that it has failed to van 
Accordingly s Rucaisaosl opportunities and achievements of Negro pupils. 
as Mitch liebe - eie of two kinds is summarized here in order to throw 
two kinds of d ae on the assumptions or hypotheses presented. These 

rmation are: (1) information concerning recent changes in 


the s 
chool faciliti 
acil i izati 
ities, in the school organization and services, and in the cur- 
m of the D. C. school system, and (2) in- 


ricu] 
um and i 

1 and instructional progra 
achievement test scores of D. C. pupils 


cites 
for a. the standardized 
It oa i in relation to appropri 
Schools dene noted that the justification for racia 
not rest solely upon objective evidence of 


achi 
eveme 
nt 
under a desegregated system. There are many aspects of such 
at present. Moreover, 


achiey, 
the eer which cannot be measured objectively 
desirable al of desegregation are convinced that the process produces 
utcomes in terms of mutual underst: respect, and appreci- 
in highly 


atio 
n for indivi 
individuals and for races, which can b 
e recognized that recent gains 


Subject; 
Jectiv 
e 
made in M At the same time, it must b 
e scholastic achievement test scores of D. C. pupils in general may 
tion itself than to à complex 


ed 
ue Ies 
S B H 
to the condition of racial desegres@ 
ments in school facilities, school 
panied or followed 


otl 
fgg, ar in including the improve 
desegre ias and classroom instruction which have accom] 
S mc In a sense, it makes little difference whether desirable 
In the growth of D. C. pupils can be attributed primarily to desegre- 

of racial desegre- 
able to 


Bati 
on of 
Sati the races; the important thing is that under a plan 
: d of retrogressing, has evidently been 
ns which facilitate 


lon 

the 

i à mr system, instea " 

© Optim job than it previously did in providing conditio 
u B 

m educational development of all pupils. 


s—THE NADIR 
easure of success 
d school sys 


arture in 


ate national norms. 
1 desegregation in our 
gains in scholastic 


anding, 
e evaluated only 


p SCHOOL 
scho- 


ly both the m 
ficances of our integrate 


l Ing 1 SEGREGATE! 
ast; rder 
rd look at our point of dep 


t tical] to appraise more realistical 
en ; Y and ue 
te," E ma some of the broader signi 
Pg. 6 d. be helpful to take 4 backwa 

qu de Sina, factors and influences eo 
‘lity, ta tion. Among these © (1) an adequate t > Lac 
Pacity, and convenience of location of units; (2) 
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. iate 
of qualified teachers to meet accepted organizational avere piece 
instructional equipment and supplies; and (4) an organizatia a epis 
a curriculum and a program of teaching and other services design Mn 
mote learning and to achieve the general objectives of education in * ont 
society. Such comparisons between conditions then am now — al 
additional meaning to the data on pupil achievement which are the par en 
substance of this report. It would be difficult to determine the precise s ae 
of any of these factors in the effectiveness of an educational PN a 
short of such an analysis it may be agreed that, the greater the extent to wh 


We x ; ion will be. 
these conditions are met, the more favorable the educational situation 


As a point of reference we can take the school 


year 1953-54, toward the 
end of w 


: s ; reeation in 
hich the Supreme Court made its ruling outlawing segregat 


s 5 systems 
the Washington schools. A comparison of the then separate school sy 


: i "S ivision 2, respec 
for white and colored children, known as Division 1 and Division 2, res} 
tively, will rev 


eI "Mes rather lean 
eal that we were raising one fair-sized calf and one ratl 
one, with an 


n ; 'H r present 
average weight that suffers by comparison with our | 

stock. It is at this point that the clever or tl 
compare our present avera 


that was hidden in the ba 


to 
he uninformed may hasten 


: ; ased 
3 as the enrollment of Division 2 ap of 
steadily in the twenty y iod between the fall of 1933 and the fal 


-/ percent in 1953, 
from 87,266 to 103,833, 


Performance i 
ince in Integrated Schools 


the i ff in the vain and dl 
energies Oo i I a e 
g f the professional staff i e vai a eni ff 
of t ess effort to 


achieve a sp: 
In d a m seii the two divisions. 
es a receding esegregation, 20 buildi re tr 
eae me In spite of this, in the fall oo Ages E 
NUNC telo dann e the i panied had been aiia for tenes 
of seats still existed and classes in the colored shod: 
fates par 15 percent higher than i jhi 
ee to shortage of teachers). Tho ear 
titodared and Mike z waiting list for kindergarten could not be ute 
day nic ge dide " É the approximately 5,000 in school were on a four- 
ing aeit ies 3 x E than ten white children left on kindergarten wait- 
lits tuc fugare : ^ t chan 5 percent of the 4,500 in school were attend- 
of 13,399 nd "a i; a weck. During the nine years precedir 
had uos i. -years wt half-day instruction due to overcrowded buildings 
Dung the oe in Division 2, as compared with 7,191 in Division 1. 
same period the figures for the junior high schools were 8,998 


for Diy; 
. lvision 2 u^ 
in Division : and 51 for Division 1. The need for any part- 
1l wa a. 
is due principally to the remoteness of spare capacity from 


Over- 
; Populated schools 
twa 
T a common to see Negro ch 
heir re di 
r more distant crowded one; and ind 


Color 
ed sch 

ools, but seldom ones with vacant seats. 
as the concentration of sub-standard 
shifted to the newer sections 


upied the housing they 
hite to Negro use 
rayer-Englehardt 


Were runnir 19e. 
L 1 y 
1g, on the a erage, 


ng integration a total 


time instruction 


-filled white school to 


ildren pass a partially 
hite children to pass 


leed for w 


A 
buildings i boosgipaqas circumstance W 
of the i ep 2 as the white population 
Vacated, 2 and to the suburbs, and Negroes OCC 
ius, of the twenty buildings transferred from W 


ir 
! the seven years pri > 
years prior to desegregation, only seven had St 


adequ 
and six were below 300*. 


Ities of the Negro pupil this entire 


a 

in Ariane over 500; 
iti : 2 

Set of cir, on to compounding the difficu 

3$ the ¢ cumstances spawned suspicion and hostility, grimly divisive so far 

ommunity was concerned, and equally devastating in their effect on 


€ pr 
TOPrece: 
V Bressiv cat à : 
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ton schools. It is obvious that some immediate relief was provided as in i 
locks were opened and children came through to fill up all schools as —— 

as residential densities would permit under the zoning system. Our tot 
plant capacity still has not caught up with the increasing school gene 
In October, 1958, we could boast of only 109,458 stations for our 117, : 
students. We still had 3,864 elementary pupils on part-time, principally in 
the densely populated Negro areas of the city. 

But under the public works program we can see the day when the un 
will meet and that day is being hastened through the help of parents e 
citizens, unified in their determination to secure the best possible education? 
opportunities for the children of Washington. Fruits of this concerted effort 
by people of good will, in the period since May 17, 1954, are seen in the veni 
struction of eleven elementary, one senior high, and two junior high build- 


ipochaa Ae nd : ior 
ings; major additions to fifteen elementary, four junior high, and two sen! i 
A aO eela : iunio: 
high schools; major improvements to seventy-five elementary, eight jun 
high, six senior high, 


Jd- 
three vocational high, and the Teachers College buil 
Ings; and the retirement from classroom use of six obsolete elementary schoo 
buildings, 


We cannot claim that the average Negro child is now housed in a greatly 
superior school building, 


"AD 
Bo a because the concentrations of Negro families in 
still in the older sections of the city. But we can claim that our resources © 
school buildings are shar 


the elimination of ghett 
of integrated housing patterns, 
Paralleling the inequalities in 


TABLE 1 
Comparison Between Divisions in Numbers of Pupils and Teachers | 
in Regular Classes, Grades 1-12, October, 1953 | 
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1 1 im- 
year the retardations of Negro pupils were 
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ial services r i 
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EE A shared alike. Although we are not beyo 
2 for ; 
"iod i October, 1958, show a greater adequacy of 
ox f 
nior high schools, which were actually unequa 


comfortingly American in that bounty or 
nd want, the ratios in 
staff everywhere except 
lly overstaffed in 1953. 


TABLE 2 


Numbers of Pupils and Teachers in Regular Classes 
October 1959 


in Grades 1-12, 
Senior High Vocational High 
Ratio Pupils Teachers Ratio 


Eleme 
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the cumulative effect of this neglect would be scen in the depressed achieve- 
ment of Negro pupils. 

The corresponding figure for the school year 1958-59 is $382.48, which, 
even in the face of rising costs, is a good progress report. f 

Finally, in the backward look, the evolution in curriculum, school organi- 
zation and services is worthy of attention. 

"The austerity of the resources for special education in old Division 2 can 
be seen in the following tabular comparisons of the provisions for atypical 
and adjustment classes with the corresponding provisions in Division l- 
Atypical students were those with mental retardations, with indicated 1.Q.'s 
from 50 to 72. The adjustment classes were intended for pupils with emo- 
tional instabilities resulting in disruptive classroom behaviour. 


TABLE 3 


Numbers of Pupils and Teachers 
Atypical Classes 1953-54 


Elementary Junior High ; 
Pupils Teachers Ratio Pupils Teachers Ratio 
Div.1 608 44 13.8 284 15 18.9 
Div.2 810 16 194 0 0 = 
TABLE 4 


Numbers of Pupils and Teachers 
Adjustment Classes 1953-54 
Junior High ; 
Pupils Teachers aT 
Div. 1 29 2 at 
Div. 2 0 0 ui 


The zeros in these tables for Division 2 indicate only that no classes could 
be organized; not that there were no students needing these services. Actually 
the need was most acute with an estimate of approximately 1200 atypical 
students sitting in regular classes in the elementary schools alone. The 3 
Negro elementary atypical students were all that resources in space and staff 
could provide for. Division 1 had 27,781 elementary pupils in 1953-54 
Division 2 had 37,588. On the Junior High level the figures were: Division b 
9,196, and Division 2, 13,272. So here again those who needed the most 


received the least. 
DESEGREGATION—TuE TURNING POINT 


The period preceding desegregation was not marked by spectacula" 
; : uw E 
changes in the Washington schools. It might be assumed that Division 2 wa 
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i iati hat all have 
Among our new purchases with increased rae yir t cen 
: i i il-teacher ratic 
the pupil-teache à 
secure, are a reduction in 
rked so well to i d 
ee schools from 35.2 to 32.9 with a goal set at 30; an a eens 
: 7 į increase i 1e re: 
d ecial classes for slow learners from 74 to 163; an increase in t sina oT 
: iod; e expar 
dinie staff from 6 to 26 in the same five year period; and the ex] p: 
employ 
the testing and psychological staff from 13 to 28, through the e qun 
i ini , i and psychia 
of additional school psychologists, clinical psychologists, and psy 
social workers. -— 
i j i > tary anc 
In reference to atypical and adjustment classes in the elementary 


-— stantial 
junior high schools, the lollowing figures for 1958-59 indicate substantia 
gains over 1953-54, but still indicate the need 


for greatly expanded service 
in this area. 
TABLE 5 
Numbers of Teachers and Pupils 
Atypical Classes 
1958 - 1959 
Elementary Junior High " 
Pupils Teachers Ratio Pupils T'eachers un 
1,878 110.0 17.1 1,856 97.6 = 
TABLE 6 
Numbers of Teachers and Pupils 
Adjustment Classes 
1958 - 1959 
Elementa i ] 
; unior High " 
Pupils Teachers Ratio Pupils i Tsaka Hao 
99 9.0 11.0 241 18.0 13.4 
hen feel that unity of Purpose, improyeq communication, the conservation 
E thought d energy formerly dissipated in conflict and adjustment, aiie 
2 be climate for Browth that Surrounds free men have us well on the 
Way to being able to offer Superior publi i ét ; hildren 
of the Nations Capital Public education services to the c 
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that w mi i 
Sae " on E ia ws NINE a pupil growth under segregation with 
osi nia 8 egation in the Washington schools. 
ces bibl as each Division id its own department of educational 
PE a Magielistened standardized tests. Measurements made under 
ions’ testing programs are not directly comparable for these 


reasons: 
. Different test instruments were used. 


. Tests were administered at different times. 
stered on the same grade level. 


1 
2 
F 9m 
3. Tests were not always admini 
4 J 
e Negro schools were not division-wide. 


. Until 1952-53, most tests in th 
of the data from the testing 
some approximate compari- 
s that were administered 


Despite this lack of precise comparability 
programs of the two parts of the school system, 
achievement test 


sons can be made of the results of 
division-wide, during the same school year and on the same grade level in 
data which meet these criteria. 


the two divisions. Tables 7 and 8 report some 
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extended than that of the Iowa and contracts the spread at tie scores vs 
attendant effects on the measures of central tendency. Such differences as th 
at both ends of the measuring scale affect comparability. 

Nevertheless the indication is valid that pupils in the Negro schools were 
achieving, on the average, less than those in the white schools, as subsequently 
confirmed by the uniform testing program put into effect following desegre- 
gation. These later measurements also confirmed the belief that ue ranges 
of individual pupil scores were virtually the same in the two divisions but 
with the distribution curves for Division 2 usually exhibiting considerable 
negative skewness. 

Another pair of measurements, this time in Reading for the sixth grades 


in 1952-53, are presented in Table 8 with the same limitations on interpreta- 
tion. 


TABLE 8 


Comparison of Reading Scores For Division 1 and Division 2 
(Different Tests) 
6B Grade 1952 - 53 


Division 1 Division 2 
Grade 6B 6B 
Number of Pupils tested 2820 4054 
Name of test Progressive California Read- 
Achievement ing Elementary 
Reading Inter- Form BB 
mediate Form 
Nat'l. grade-equivalent norm E 
for total test 
. à 6.7 7 
Div. grade-equiv-norm for : 
total test 
a 6. 3 
Range of individual pupils . » 
grade equivalent 3.6-11.0 1.7 -11.0 


on the average almost a 


Some comment should be 


made on the testing progr ri nsi- 
] ra he tra 
tion to desegregated schools. EP n iagi 
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The school years 1953-54, just preceding the Supreme Court decision and 
the school year 1954-55, immediately following, served to change the achieve- 
ment measurement picture in the District of Columbia only slightly. The 
majority of the individual schools remained mainly white or Negro in en- 
rollment. While some pupil transfers, principally to relieve overcrowding, 
had been effected, any resulting improvement in the learning situation was 
too recent and too uneven to assess. The main advantage in the measurement 
program came through administration of uniform, city-wide testing. 

In 1954-55, the two divisions’ research departments functioned separately 
until the end of the school year. Although the tests were administered in 
each division under the research department of that division, the same in- 
struments were used and every reasonable effort was made to have the tests 
given in accordance with the same procedures in all schools. In spite of some 
Progress towards equalization, schools were still far from equivalent in terms 
of factors influencing achievement. 

Students in the senior high schools in the 12A grade in both divisions in 
1954-55 were given the Iowa Tests of Educational Development 1, 2, ana 3. 
The summarized results from eight white high schools and four Negro high 
schools follow: In Test 1, Understanding of Basic Social Concepts, all But 
one white school were at or above the national median. All Negro high 
Schools were below the national medians. In Test 2, General Background in 
the Natural Sciences, all white schools and one Negro high school men at or 
above the national median; and in Test 3, Correctness and Appropriateness 
of Expression, the same pattern prevailed. . m 

Pupils in grade 9B of the junior high actionls in both divisions also uà 
given the first three of the Iowa Tests of Educational Development. Follow- 
ing are the summarized results from the twelve white and eleven Negro 
junior high schools: In Test 1, Understanding Basic paperin id 
White and ten Negro junior high schools were below the nationa on stand- 
ard. In Test 2, General Background in the Natural Seiencès; tie white and 
all eleven Negro junior high schools were below the ies n Vile lakers 
3, Correctness and Appropriateness of Expression, one of the white an no 
the Negro junior high schools were below standard. —— 

Thus in 1954-55, with a significant number of schools in Le yt an 
even larger number in Division 2 below the grade OUS of nationa resa 
ment tests, the combined test results on a city iade basis were peneral Y elow 
national norms. From this point with steadily Inproving wenn includ- 
ing administrative emphasis on improvement of instruction, we shall see that 
median scores have tended to rise slowly in most subject areas on all grade 
levels, f 

Since 1955, the second year of desegregation, after the ie departments of 
research responsible for testing had been fully consolidated, the District 
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school system has conducted a city-wide testing program to measure ob- 
wectively the scope, character and change in achievement levels. . 
x ecol achievement tests (primary and intermediate batteries) are 
de all third, fifth, and sixth grade pupils each year. The advanced forms 
Pa the Stanford reading and arithmetic tests are given annually i all geh and 
9th grade pupils. The Iowa Test of Educational Development is used in e 
10th and 12th grades. Inspection of the results of these annual surveys reveals 
a general upgrading of achievement levels since 1955. This is especially sig- 


nificant since the percentage of Negro pupils has increased steadily during 
this period. 
Table 9 summarizes the results of the Stanford Test batteries for grades 


3, 5, 6, 8, and 9 from the school years 1955-56 through 1959-60. There wie 
entries for grades 6 and 9 for the school years 1959-60 because the statistica 
work was not completed in time to be included. 


TABLE 9 
Summary of City-Wide Median Achievements For Grades 3, 5, 6, 8, and 9 
1955-56 Through 1958-59 
Stanford Achievement Test 


Nation Rangeof Range of 
Number Median Medium Grade Deviations of 
Percent of Grade Equivalent Among Schools from 

Grade Year Negro Tests Equivalent Parts of Test A National Median 
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The rising levels of achievement for the grades tested can be seen in the 
table. For example, in grade three, tested in paragraph meaning, word mean- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic reasoning, and arithmetic computation, steady im- 
provement since 1955-56 is noted. In the 1958-59 testing, median grade 
equivalents in the parts of the test ranged from 3.1 to 3.2 against a national 
norm of 3.5. In 1955, the range was 2.3 to 2.6 against a standard for this test 
period of 3.2 

In other words, the 10,465 third graders (79.1 percent of them Negro 
pupils) tested in February of the school year 1958-59 reported median grade 
equivalents that were from .3 to .4 grades below the national level. The 9,939 
third graders (66.3 percent Negro) tested in the school year 1955-56 turned 
in median grade equivalents that were from .8 to .9 grades below the national 
norms in the five test areas. 

The improvement in performance at the 6th grade level is striking. The 


1958-1959 group (71.6 percent Negro) scored median grade equivalents in 
ere at or above the national norm of 6.6 for the 


aders (62.2 percent Negro) were be- 
six tests. 


five out of six tests that w 
testing period. In 1955-1956, the sixth gr: 
low the national standard from .5 to 1.2 grades in the 

The significance of the fact that the sixth grade class of 1958-59 reached 


or exceeded the national norms in five out of six tests can be atten if it 
is understood that the school population of the District of Colum ^ is ari 
dominately composed of pupils whose economic and cultural backgrounds 


more than normally limited. 
school enrollments are not typical 


part because children from the 
d are not often included 


are, on the average, 
It will generally be agreed that big city 
Or cross-sectional in the statistical sense, 


Upper economic levels tend to live in the suburbs and are not ¢ he Dies 
in test score distributions. For a sixth grade class, city-wide, in the District 


9f Columbia, to achieve or exceed national norms is therefore more than 
may be statistically expected, since it may be assumed that the tests used 
Were standardized on typical distributions of sixth grade pupils. 

There are similar measurements on the secondary level at other check 
POints (generally 10th and 12th grade) where survey tests are used to evaluate 
the Performance of each class as it passes through. All these data are massive 
testimony to a general and sustained rise in achievement level throughout 
the schoo] system, at least to the extent that survey tests are valid indicators 
of achievement "- vici the public school population in Washington is 
76.7 percent Negro IREE figures are rather persuasive argument in support 
9f the second hypothesis advanced at the beginning of this article. 

How has the white pupil fared under desegregation? The prophets of doom 
Were loud in their cries that in desegregated schools the advanced student 
Would be held back by the retarded student, the gifted by the less gifted, the 


white by the Negro. 


in 
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Even a passing acquaintance with the ability grouping techniques that 
have been standard practice in the nation's schools for years should have 
laid this ghost at the outset. In Washington, perhaps because relief from the 
travail of trying to operate a dual school system released new energies for 
creativity, bold changes and refinements were mad 
and the track system came into being. 

Some comment is in order on the efficac 
used in the high schools, 
able child. 


During the school year 1959-60, Mr. George McCown 
at the University of Maryland, was engaged in a doctor. 
track program in the hi 


e in the grouping scheme 


y of the four-track grouping system 
especially in reference to the progress of the more 


, à graduate student 


al study! of our four- 


gh schools. Mr. McCown made a number of compari- 


as to the proportion 


almost identical L.O.'s, there being a variation of 


se of the girls, none in the case of the boys and none 


part of the study w 


as to find out whether or not it 
at students of this ca 


liber profited from honors place- 
ement tests, The tests which had 
: Year were the Iowa Test of Edu- 
cational Development, 


could be determined th 


compared with 15] of the 195 
In the test on Quantitati 
five points above that of th 


8 group. 


: s e 
nors group was six points abov 


0 as compared with 


ar indication here that h ite 
: O9nOrs group plac a defini 
effect on the achievement of th &roup placement had 
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parison group on tests which are used nationally as measures of achievement. 

In still another part of the study, McCown obtained the results made on 
the College Entrance Board Examinations by each of the two groups used in 
the studies of achievement noted above. The College Board covers the two 
broad fields of verbal ability and mathematical ability. 

In the verbal section of these examinations the honors group of the class 
of 1959 had a median score of 582 whereas the comparison group of the class 
of 1958, which had not come through the four track program, made a median 
Score of 545. In other words, the median College Board score on the verbal 
Part of the test made by the 1959 group was 37 points higher than that made 
by the 1958 group. In the honors group 112 students scored above 650, while 
in the comparison group 68 students scored above 650. 

In the area of mathematics on the College Board the honors group from 
the class of 1959 made a median score of 578. The score for the comparison 
Broup of the class of 1958 was 548. This is a difference of 30 points in favor 
Of this year’s group. In the honors group 105 students scored above 650 in 
Mathematics, as compared with 79 of the comparison group. : 

Here again there is a significant difference between the two groups which 
Would indicate a higher rate of achievement by the students who came 
through three years of the honors program in our senior high schools. 

Let us now consider some other objective measurements. In the tenth 
Brade, the four sections of the Iowa Test of Educational Development were 
Biven in October, 1958, to 3,818 students in the honors, regular college pre- 
Paratory, and the general curricula. The percentiles of the nip eMe = 
the three Broups are given in Table 10. No composite scores ve ^ = 
Cause the absence of at least a part of the students in the fourth track affects 


the local normality of the group. 


TABLE 10 


Percentiles For Median Scores of T 1,2,and 3 
Tenth Grade, October, 1956 , 
Iowa Test of Educational Developmen 


Basis Correctness "m" 
as Quantitative 
] Natural of . Q Pire 
Track aed Sciences Expression Thinking 
l. Honors 86 87 92 L 
College Prep, 59 69 " 19 
Genera] 93 28 3 


It is €vident that the academic achievement levels for the honors and the 
regular college Preparatory groups are very high. This clarifies two points: 
tegration has apparently not retarded the advancement of high ability 
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students, Negro or white; and educational standards, in the sap pus 
schools, when examined in relation to students dndri don E E i. 
learning, are high. While no count is made of the racial cti : = 
curriculum tracks, probably more than three-fourths of the honors g 


and more than two-thirds of the college prep 


aratory group are white. 
Finally 


> ree il-growth 
in support of our second and third hypotheses, three pupil-grow 
studies are presented. These have been carried out by 
at the beginning and end of a stated period for the 
subject matter fields, 


measuring achievement 
same pupils in specific 
using the same test instrument on both occasions. ; 

The first of these is a study of the growth in reading of all pupils in the 
regular sixth grade classes in March, 1959, for w 
recorded from a previous testing in October, 19 
ing and Word Meaning sections of Intermedia 
Reading Test. Their 
Test in 


hom there were scores 
55, on the Paragraph Mean- 
te Form LM of the Stanford 


: Ada had anftrd 
growth was determined by re-administering the Stanfor 


— 5 5 a ail- 
March 1959 and determining the increment in performance. Av 
ability of the previous measurements made it 


possible to include 4,851 of the 
7,888 in the 1959 regular sixth grade classes, The median mental ability of 
the group was approximately 98, 

Table 11 summarizes the 
growth increment, which, i 
pectancy, even thou 
national norm. 


gains. The significance of these data lies in the 
n bot 


h parts of the test, exceeds the normal ex- 
gh in Paragra 


ph Meaning the group had not attained the 


TABLE 11 


Median Growth in Readin 


& 0f 4,851 Pupils 
Between October, 1955, and March, 1959 
As Measured B 
Stanford Reading Test 
Word 
Paragraph Wore 
. 3 Meaning Meaning 
Median srade-equivalent—March 1959 6.3 6.8 
Median srade-equivalent—October 1955 = a8 
Growth in grade equivalent $5 40 
Nat L filinm. grade-equivalent—March 1959 6.6 6.6 
Nat'l. norm. Brade-equivalent—October 1957 3.2 3.2 
Normal expected growth Brade-equivalent 34 34 


Table 12 shows the actual distr 
seen that 51.9 per cent of the 
Paragraph Meaning and 61.6 

Another stu 


B " be 
ibution of gains for the group. It may 
8'oup exceeded the no 


Per cent in Word Mean 
Browth on the senior hi 


in in 
rmal expected gain 
ing. 
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TABLE 12 
Distribution of Reading Gains on the Stanford Reading Test 
of 71959" Sixth Grade Pupils Tested in October, 1955, and 
Again in March, 1959 
- CITY-WIDE 
zi Pal Paragraph Meaning Word Meaning 
04. d «q. Number of Pupils Number of Pupils 
8.9.9.3 ; 
S4 eda E 7 
7.9-8.3 5 15 
74-78 26 42 
6.9.7.3 50 70 
6.4-6.8 92 95 
e -6.3 150 2517 pupils 140 2987 pupils 
4-5.8 947 51.9% 266 61.6% 
4.9.5 ¢ pi d 387 dá 
5.3 331 387 
4.4. 4.8 406 578 
A -4.8 554 706 
> m 3.8 Normal growth 654 676 
SU Eg 798 590 
29.98 638 527 
ae -23 458 2334 pupils 345 1865 pupils 
4-18 301 48.1% 257 8849, 
9-1.3 128 93 
4. g 58 38 
0- 3 23 15 
4851 Total Number = 4,851 
cla ; 
Te s oF 3,31] was tested on four sections of the ITED Test, the cumulative 
ad rds of 2.48] were found to carry scores on three sections of the same test 
s Inj à . : Ji t ent- 
in Distereq When these students were in the ninth grade. Withou pres 
alents, an interesting comparison is 


© sta z 
Possi andard scores or grade equiv i : 
i. Y pairing the percentile placement of the median scores for the 
ing P on the three parts. The 2,481 whose test results could be compared 
T ^i Students on all four curriculum levels as an unselected group. ; 
Steg : Percentile ranks of the means are given in Table 13. Here = the 
Was li “Bement rests in the rate of growth in two of the three areas, for there 
' h percentile points 
res * comfort j i i at the 19th and 34th p 
i t in finding this group : 
t9 ely i i m y d Natural Sciences 1n the school vear 
55.56 > IN Social Concepts an a 
n th 
e "a. reen the two tests the group just 
a 9 year i nths between 
s Ì aer s aie assuming the 


lo, t Maj " s 
1 i ing i ural Sciences, 
88 of ntained its relative standing in the Nat umingri 
bis pe i ionificant difference. The indication 

: Tcentile points not to be a sign 


More effective ;noenetion in science. 
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TABLE 13 


Comparison of 
Percentile Ranks of Median Achievement 
of 2,481 Students in 1955 and in 1958 
Iowa Test of Educational Development 


Basic Social Natural Correctness of 
Percentile Rank Concepts Sciences Expression 
Median, October 1958 42 32 72 
Median, February 1956 19 84 54 
Gain in percentile rank 23 —2 18 


In the other two tests, however, the group more than held its own, advanc- 
ing its position in the national sample in Social Concepts and Correctness of 
Expression to the 42nd and 72nd percentile points respectively. The fact that 
the 42nd percentile point is still short of the nation 
ing in the light of the recovery rate. Data were no 
the exact median I. Q. for this 
probably between 94 and 97, 

The same type of anal 
3,066 students in the sen 


al median is not dismay- 
t available to determine 
group but it was in the low normal range, 


ysis has been made of data available for 2,334 of the 
ior class of the school year 1959-60. In this case scores 
€st were available for two measurements, one 
r in the fall of 1959. The students in the fourth 
ed in this group because another test was con- 


do, however, give evidence o 
the extent to which this meth 

The median Standard sco; 
group and the three sub 8toups are given in Table 14 and the growth in 
standard penne is graphed in Chart I. Based on information in the ITED test 
manual, a gain of from 2 to 6 standard score units indicates “satisfactory” 
growth for the 2-year Period. Gains of more than 6 uni Id represent 
unusual progress, iai 

The standard scores in Table 14h 


ere 
A à ave been rounded out. In instances wh 
the percentile rank is Maintained, th 
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CHART | 


IOWA TESTS OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT - FORM Y-2 
MEDIAN GROWTH IN TERMS OF STANDARD SCORE UNITS FOR TWO-YEAR PERIOD 


TWELFTH GRADE STUDENTS TESTED FALL 1959 AND FALL 1957 
COMPOSITE (COMBINED TRACKS 1,2,8 3) AND l3; 243: 


STANDARD TEST | TEST 2 TEST 3 TEST 4 STANDARD 
SCORE BASIC SOCIAL NATURAL SCIENCES CORRECTNESS: OF QUANTITATIVE SCORE 
CONCEPTS EXPRESSION THINKING 


n 


SATISFACTORY |GROWTH SPAN 
FOR TWO-|YEAR PERIOD 


OOOXCOXXXX 


ZN 


ASS 


SS 
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A 
LEGEND 
LZZZÀ composite [L] track 2 NOTE: INFORMATION IN THE ITED TEST MANUAL 
EXX3 track | MEE uo; INDICATES THAT FOR TWO-YEAR PERIOD, GAIN 


OF FROM 2 TO 6 STANDARD SCORE UNITS 
SHOWS SATISFACTORY GROWTH 


anding of Basic Social Concepts), show- 
(Background in the Natural 

Test 4 (Ability to Do Quantitative 
kest, though it surpasses, in small 


as in Test 2 
y progress. 


ata show that area to be the wea eo 
minimum requirement for acceptable progress for the educationa 


areas, as in Test 1 (Underst 
vered. 


al Progress and others, 
» Showing satisfactor 


ng) d 
the 
co 


usu 
s) 


There are 
Ing un 
degree, 
Mterya] 


Science 
Think; 
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TABLE 14 


Average Standard Scores and Their Percentile Ranks 
For 2,234 Students Tested in the Fall of 1957 and the Fall of 1959 


Test 1 Test 2 Test 3 Test 4 | Number of 
Basic Soc. Natural Correctness of Quantitative St udents In- 
Concepts Sciences Expression Thinking volved in 


St. Sc. Qile St. Se. Pile St. Sc. gile — St. Sc. Bile Study 
Composite Group 


October 1959 18 59 17 53 19 67 14 49 
October 1957 12 49 14 50 15 63 11 44 2294 
Track 1 
October 1959 26 93 94 89 95 94 24 92 
October 1957 19 86 21 87 99 95 19 88 250 
Track 2 
October 1959 20 71 18 60 20 74 17 66 
October 1957 13 51 16 63 17 76 — 18 59 — 916 
Track 8 
October 1959 14 38 13 30 

16 45 10 24 
October 1957 9 23 ll 34 13 47 8 15 1,068 
St. Sc. = Standard Score 


ented here are by no means atypical. To u$ 
P ur he result of continuing efforts to improve p 
y struction and the other factors affecting learning. We recognize 


ES 

avorable educational Bogen 
: o 

Wwledge the real accomplishments 


i jon 
now cast in the Amorim i m Th prove a system of public pue "x 
old. The wealth j i i fe 
i à in cover 
this quest Surpasses in value even the j PB nie tn 
students. 


ur 
‘creased scholastic achievement of ° 


ikt 


Demonstration Guidance Project 
in New York City 


Dr. Wrightstone has been a teacher and 
school administrator as well as a leader 
in the field of educational research, His 
position as director of research for the 
New York City Board of Education has 
given him a unique vantage point from 
which to study the Demonstration 
Guidance Project he reports on here. 
A member of many professional organi- 
zations, he has also been the author of 
many articles and other publications J- WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 
including chapters in Essentials of Director, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Board of Education 


Educational Psychology, edited by 
of the City of New York 


Charles E, Skinner. 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue Demonstration GUIDANCE PnoJEcr is designed to identify and stimulate 
able pupils from a culturally deprived area to reach higher educational and 
Vocationa] goals. It is a pilot program aimed at raising the levels of edu- 
cational aspiration and achievement by compensating for limitations that 
Stem from cultural deprivation and by motivating pupils to attain their full 
Potential, The schools selected for this demonstration program were Junior 
High School 43, Manhattan, and George Washington High School in New 
York City. The students who attended Junior High School 43, Manhattan, 
came from generally low income families without an educational tradition 
of higher education. In the past, only a small percentage had gone on to 
college or Post-high school education. . 

In order to reach these children before the school-leaving age, the project 
Was Organized to begin with the junior high school students and to work 
With them as they progressed through senior high school. It provided for an 


e Seh a y 
Xpanded, q e and counseling program, special instructional 


" ynamic guidanc 
a a 
nd remedi approaches, broader cultural con- 


tact al help, new parent education 
5 and experiences, as well as clinical services, and financial assistance, if 


Needed, 
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BACKGROUND oF SCHOOL PoPULATION 


junior High School 43, Manhattan, was sele 
met, as closely as possible, 
the school has a low stat 
coeducational school po 
and counselor, 


ington High Sc 
ethnic composi 
Negro, 40 per c 


cted for this project because it 
the criteria set up by the Commission; namely, that 
Us socioeconomic and mixed ethnic population, a 
pulation, an outstanding and dedicated principal 
and accessibility to an academic high sc 
hool—in which the study of most stude 
tion of the schoo] population is 
ent Puerto Rican, and 12 


hool—George Wash- 
nts is continued. The 
approximately 48 per cent 
per cent white and oriental. 


SPONSORS or THE Stupy 


initiated at Junior High School 43, 
$ » Was recommended by the New York City 
Board of Education’ to identify and stimulate 
culturally deprived y chool education. This ex- 
periment is the forer 


ace, creed, or sex. The project 
College Entrance Examination 
and Fund for Negro Students. 


-- 
at may be cited, two summaries 
(1) only abou 


1's students graduate from high 


(45 per cent) of the high-ability seniors plan vo 
$ mount of economi inism 1$ 
connected with college-going: and (4) ret, mic and cultural determi 


; ; . mic 
H tions =twee econo: 
Status, scholastic abili nships between socio 


: hey 

gh school education, if indeed t 

* Charles C. Cole, Jr., Encoura ing S z ;xant 

ination Board, 1956). sing entific Talent (New York: College Entrance E* 
Byron S. Hollinshead, Who Sho 


. ess 
uld Go to College (New York: Columbia University Pr 


N 
Oo 
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Demonstration Guidance Project 


complete even modified high school courses. In fact, experience with this type 
of student indicates that they tend to leave high school even before gradu- 
ation and enter the labor market at, or shortly after, the age of sixteen. 

In the concern for this type of child, it was proposed to institute a program 
for the early identification and stimulation of able students who are not now 
identified, and to combine this program with one of teacher education in the 
identification and stimulation of able students of the type described. 

This search for, and stimulation of, potentially talented students may 
Serve as a pilot project for national programs aimed at the discovery of talent 
among young people who do not display their gifts because of lack of guid- 
ance, lack of motivation, or lack of information and aspiration among the 
families of these children. It is felt that this study will show that diligent 
Scarch by means of the best available techniques for the identification of the 
able, and efforts at raising sights of students and their families and motivat- 


i S : s x 
ng them to pursue higher education, will bring favorable results. 


Tue Process oF GUIDANCE AND STIMULATION 


In order to develop an intensive and stimulating guidance program, the 
Demonstration Guidance Project used various approaches. One guidance 
Counselor was provided for every 300 students or less at each grade level. 
Intensive individual counseling was available. An intensive parent education 


Program was maintained. Clinical services, when needed, were provided for 


‘ndividual students. 
Cultura] opportunities were provided in the school program by means of 


the schoo] library, music and art appreciation programs, remedial classes in 
the major subjects of English, mathematics, and foreign language. Cultural 
“nrichment opportunities were provided by the following types of activities: 
trips to colleges, such as Princeton, Amherst, Hofstra, and Wagner; visits to 
pj eums, clinics, Broadway plays and musicals, and art exhibitions; and 

hilharmonic Orchestra Children's concerts, opera, and special domestic and 
forcign films, 

These are representative activities which provided cultural experiences 
you richment under the supervision of the school for culturally deprived 


Major PnonLEMs OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 
Succ; l 
HER Stated, the major problems of research and evaluation of the 


“monstration Guidance Project are: 
o identify all potentially academically able youth through the use of 
Broup tests, teacher and counselor observations and ratings, recognizing 
that the usual tests of academic aptitude and achievement may under- 


estimate the potential ability of culturally deprived children. 
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—To make studies of the so-called culture fair tests as predictors of aca- 
demic and educational achievement. Seite 

—To determine the changes in the verbal 1Q of culturally deprived yo à; 
who have received cultural stimulation and enrichment from the schoo : 

—To assess the academic achievement of culturally deprived youth ers 
a program of remedial activities and cultural enrichment, especially 
scholastic averages in academic courses. . 

— To make follow-up studies of comparison groups of youth who did not 
receive such stimulation and guidance. 

— To assess the aspirations of youth 
program. 


—To appraise the social adaptability of students in this project. 


and their parents as influenced by this 


Time PrAN FoR THE PROJECT 


The project was planned for a 


period of six years, so that the 1956 seventh- 
grade junior high school studen 


ts selected for this study could be followed 


P " re 
reported for the oy: à in 1962. The tentative findings à : 
à M ons u al officials in other cities and com 


jes, 
ess to date, which wil] be refined by further studie 
indi t 
the results indicate that the culturally deprived college = aratory stu en 
in grade 9 should have: an aver B€ prep 


Ore of at least 7.0 


[o 
? (e) a grade score 9 p 
9n national] 
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student. These results, correlated with first-term averages, indicate possible 
Success in a college preparatory course in grade 10 at George Washington 
High School in New York City. Additional studies and refinements of the 
identification criteria will be made as the study progresses in this senior high 
school. Thus, more definitive criteria and predictors of college preparatory 
course success may be revealed. 


STUDIES OF CULTURE Fair Tests 


One of the purposes of the research activities is to discover whether or not 
1t will be possible to find tests that might be more valid in predicting the sub- 
sequent academic achievement of the pupils. In view of the language and 
cultural limitations of many of the culturally deprived students, the usual 
verbal intelligence test is not always adequate in estimating academic po- 
‘ential. In the continued search for a more appropriate test, the SRA Non- 
Verbal Test, the Raven Progressive Matrices, and the IPAT Culture Free 
Intelligence Test were administered to a group of the eighth grade project 
Pupils. In Table I, frequency distributions of IQ's of eighth grade pupils on 
various verbal and non-verbal tests are presented. 


TABLE I 


Frequency Distributions of IQ's of Eighth Grade 
Pupils on Various Verbal and Non-Verbal Tests 


1Q Step Pintner Otis Beta SRA N-V IPAT 
Interval N. % N. % N. % N. % 
130- 189 3 21 7 52 27 171 
120-129 5 897 25 18.0 14 105 16 101 
H0 -119 18 97 26 148 47 851 34 216 
100 - 109 19 142 30 171 42 813 31 19.6 
M. 99 44 829 52 29.6 18 13.5 95 158 
20- 89 30 224 26 148 5 87 M 70 
TU- qn 90 15.0 19 107 1 4 14 88 
Total — 154 100.0 176 100.0 184 100.0 158 100.0 
Man. 93.5 97.8 109.7 108.9 
Qs 102.9 111.4 116.8 121.7 
Qı 84.0 89.1 101.8 95.3 


an median IQ's obtained are as follows: Pintner Verbal Test of Mental 
Bis ri 93.5; Otis Mental Ability Test Beta 97.8; SRA Non-Verbal Test 109.7; 
jio AT Culture Free Intelligence Test 108.9. ns evident from a com- 
Of hi i 9f the medians that the pupils generally obtained a larger percentage 
uc er IO's on the non-verbal tests than on the verbal tests. An inspection 
quartil Srcentage columns in the table will reveal this fact. The Qs, or third 
> Of the frequency distributions as compared with the Q,, or first 
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ts but 
i h of the tes 
ile, show not only the range of IQ differences for ci Mya ert 
^ : : i 
paag the quartile deviations are consistent with i en 

i non- . i 
als led by the median for each of the tests—verbal an uns ndis 
M rrelations between and among the verbal and non-ve 

[o 


l 
í ifferent menta 
i ing differer 

that the different tests are to varying degrees measuring 

functions or abilities. 


TABLE II 


Correlation Coefficients Among Various 
Tests Used to Identify Able Students 


Stan. 
Raven Pint. SRA o, Read. 
Matrices IQ Non-Verb. 
Raven Matrices 


31 
x 42 -17 d 70 
Pintner Verbal | 42 x 26 35 mS 
SRA Non-Verba] IQ 7 26 * x : 
IPAT Culture Free IQ 52 39 35 19 * 
Stanford Paragraph Mean, 31 -70 21 
. r 
ith the Pintne 
In Table II the Raven Matrices show à correlation of .42 with 
Test, .17 with h 


the Stanford Readi 


l 
-verba 
: : d non 

“spite the low correlations between verbal an 


instru- 
these in 

or between one Non-verbal test and another one, the results of all 

ments Were used in assessing Pupil potential, 


In the future, Studies of culture fair 
tinued and will be correlated With sen 
demic Subjects, As 4 result of one 
Stanford Achievement Para 


š con- 
; will be 
tests and non-verbal tests W 


stu 


ry? 
-eparato 
prepa 

s the student into the college prep 

or academic, course, 


A 
DAT 
PREDICTION op Hicy Scuoor, AVERAGES FROM Junior HIGH SCHOOL 


pig” 
1! 


In order to Evaluate the crite 
school marks in thi j 
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l. Pintner IQ 39 
2. SRA Non-Verbal IQ 58 
3. Stanford Paragraph Meaning (JM) 53 
4. Stanford Arithmetic Reasoning (JM) 51 
5. Mid-term Average of 5 Majors in Ninth Grade 56 


It is evident that no one of these criteria is sufficiently high so that it can 
be employed as a sole predictor. However, it is conceivable that through the 
technique of partial and multiple correlation, two or more of the criteria may 
be employed in a regression equation to give a better prediction of academic 
success. A correlational analysis indicated that the SRA IQ and the Stanford 
Paragraph Meaning Test had little overlap. Each of these tests has some value 
in predicting high school academic success. If both are employed in a single 
predictive formula, it is to be expected that this formula would evaluate 
better the abilities required for high school success than would be obtained 
by using only one of these tests. The prediction formula which employs the 
SRA Non-Verbal IQ Test and the Stanford Paragraph Meaning Test is: 

High School Achievement (coded) = .25 PM (Paragraph Meaning) + .08 SRA IQ — 8.62 

A multiple correlation coefficient has been computed which is based on the 
ability of these two measures to predict tenth grade final marks. This co- 
efficient is 72, It represents a gain in prediction, although it is not suffiaently 
high to warrant the exclusion of other factors in arriving at estimates of pupil 


high school success. 


CHANGES IN VERBAL IQ 


With the remedial work in reading and mathematics, special instruction 
in foreign language, cultural enrichment, and increased peronai ana group 
&uidance, it was assumed that the students would show a gain in their 


TABLE III 


Changes in Pintner Verbal IQ for the Same 
Individuals from February, 1956, to May, 1959 


3 7 
130 + 4 7 
120 — 129 13 
110 — 119 10 : 
33 
100 — 109 15 
29 
90 — 99 34 
25 8 
80— 89 3 
70— 79 14 : 
60 — 69 
Total 105 105 
Median 93.5 102.0 
95.6 102.5 


Mean 
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Tes Mental 
red IQ. For this purpose the Pintner Advanced Form B Test he “ti 
pec was administered in May, 1959, to pupils who had taken th 
, H 
mediate Form B of this test in February, 


1956. The results of this are pre- 
sented in Table III. 


From Table III it will be noted that the media 
February, 1956, to 102.0 in May, 
period were 95.6 versus 102.5. A 
sented, indicates that there was a 


n IQ increased from 93.5 in 
1959. 'The mean IQ's for the comparable 
more detailed analysis, which is not pre- 
range from a gain of 40 IQ points to alos 
of the students gained more than 5 points, 
and of these, 40 students or 38.1 per cent gained more than 10 points. It is 
attributed to the stimulation for academic 
work, remedial and special instruction in both the junior high school E 
ly in the field of reading, mathematics, an 

€presents a reversal of the trend toward lower 


ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 
In order to measure acadi 
o the pupils of Junior Hi 


TABLE Iy 
Growth in Reading of Study Group 
from October, 1956, to April, 1959 
Mean 
Date Reading Grade S.D. Gain SE. t á 
October, 1956 5.50 1.70 01 
April, 1959 9.45 209 89 27 179 < 
In October, 1956, the study group had 


: à mean readin, 
By April, 1959, they had ma 


g grade score of 5.50. 
de a gain of 5 
mean reading score of 9.45. 


HN 
Years and 3.85 months to achiev 


October, 1956, to October, 1958 


» dur 
of 1.8 years, which is two mont! 
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TABLE V 


Growth in Arithmetic of Study Group 
from October, 1956, to October, 1958 


Mean 
Date Arith. Score S.D. Gain SEy t P 
October, 1956 5.87 07 
October, 1958 771 ‘09 1.84 12 15.33 <.01 


and for the remaining project group then in the school, more special instruc- 


Hon in arithmetic has been organized. 


SCHOLASTIC AVERAGES OF STUDENTS IN ACADEMIC COURSE 


In Table VI, the scholastic averages are presented of students in the aca- 
demic course who entered George Washington High School in September, 
1957. 


TABLE VI 


Range of Averages of Students in Academic Course 
Based on 6 Terms of Work in 9th, 10th, and 11th Years 


Averages Number of Students 


95 - 99 1 
90 - 94 2 
85 - 89 1 
80 - 84 8 
75-79 20 
70-74 24 
65 - 69 12 
Below 65 3 
N=71 
Mdn. 73.77 


ect students, 
one had an 
twenty had 


An inspection of the table indicates that out of the 71 proj 
One had an average above 95, two had averages between 90-94, 
nee between 85-89, eight had averages between 80-84, 

“tages between 75-79, twenty-four had averages between 70-74, twelve 

: Averages between 65-69, and three had averages below 65, indicating 
in the academic courses. The median grade average 


t at th 
€y were failin 
: half these students can be admited to a 


Sf 73.95 io 4. 

Post TI indicates that more than : : 
s "high school institution of higher education on either full-time or part- 
€ basis 


Forrow-up STUDIES OF COMPARISON GROUPS 


Tw . , 
9 studies have been concerned with the follow-up of comparison groups. 
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The first study was conducted with 290 students who graduated from rii 
High School 142, Queens, in June, 1953, to determine whether or not di i 
ences existed among Negro and white children with respect to school leaving 
and future plans. This school was selected because it is in an economically 
more privileged area than Junior High School 43, Manhattan, although its 
Negro population is roughly proportional to that of Junior High School 48, 
Manhattan. The data for the Negro and white groups from Junior High 
School 142 show that the students, both Negro and white, were living im a 
middle class neighborhood with similar housing and equivalent economic, 


occupational, and educational background of parents. The findings in this 
study and other available evidence indicate that the oft-quoted ethnic differ- 
ences in college going and interest in higher education are the result not so 
much of ethnic factors but of occupational, economic, and educational status 
of parents, 


About the same per cent graduate from high school. Of these graduates, 
approximately 22 per cent of the total white group and 22 per cent of the 
total Negro group planned to attend institutions of higher learning or post- 
high school educational institutions, 

A second study involved a follow- 
School 48, 


others for part- 
of the 1953 cla 


at colleges, Approximately 2.8 per cent 
ing and to co; 


mmuni -— applied to schools of nurs- 
p munity, or junior, colleges. Typical of the results of this follow- 

up are the data Presented for the 1954 gradu 

43, Manhattan. 


ating class of Junior High School 


TABLE vIr 
t-Hi . 
"s School Educational Status of the 470 Members 
"aduating Class of J. pp so, Manhattan 


The Pos 
of th 


Terminated Termin, "du- esent Status 
i Shier Schooling After cation Withee EOT aan 
Total Institution aduating from Graduating from — = ith 
High School High School Out-of-town N.Y. 
No. 470 46* 155 918 16 
7o 1000 9.8 33.0 46.4 A 3.4 
*One of these students is continuing his €ducation in a i 


per cent were admitte i J edw 
" Sanit d to post-high schoo 
cational institutions, 33.0 per post-hug 


= x " ter 
SENE of the Pupils terminated schooling af 
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graduating from high school, and that 46.4 per cent terminated their edu- 
cation without graduating from high school. For 11.4 per cent of the gradu- 
aung class of 1954 in Junior High School 43, Manhattan, their present status 
is unknown. 

Of the 46 students who are attending post-high school educational insti- 
tutions, Table VIII indicates the proportion of students for each type of edu- 
cational institution. 

TABLE VIII 
Proportions of Students in Each Type of 
Educational Institution According to Basis of Attendance 
. Full-time Part-time Total 
Type of Post High 


School Institution 
Attendance Attendance (N — 46) 


No. % No. % No. % 


Liberal Arts Colleges 18 643 10 357 28 1000 
Community Colleges 4 444 5 55.6 9 100.0 
Nursing or Hospital Schools 6 100.0 — 0 0 6 100.0 
Others 0 00 3 1000 3 1000 

Total 98 — 609 18 391 46 1000 


Of the 28 in full-time attendance, 18 with an average IQ of 105 are attend- 
ing libera] arts colleges, 4 with an average IQ of 95 are attending community 
Colleges, and 6 with an average IQ of 95 are attending nursing schools. Of 
the 18 attending part-time, 10 are in liberal arts colleges, 5 in community 
Colleges, and 3 in other types of schools. Only 6 of these are registered in out- 
of-town colleges. It is clear that the high school averages for these culturally 
deprived students are more reliable indicators of college admission than are 
their IQ's. 

Looking ahead for the first “project class” to graduate in June, 1960, it is 
SStimated that a relatively higher percentage of the students from Junior 


High School 43, Manhattan, will continue their post-high school education 


in colleges, community junior colleges, nursing schools, and other schools 


whi . A : P 
ch provide instruction of a technical or business nature. 


ASPIRATIONS OF STUDENTS AND PARENTS 


eae evaluate the aspirations of the culturally Pii youth and to obtain 

ihe evaluation of what the Demonstration iae Project had done for 
Ln and the parent, questionnaires and interviews were used. 

er ene Speak. A pupil questionnaire indicates Lans a large majority 

Said lig felt that they had been helped by the project. Over so per cent 

they had been helped on the choice of a career and on information 
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j 3 Z them 
areers. Many of the pupils said that the project had "e c m 
duran i 'er 70 per cent thought that they ha 
to graduate from high school. Over I es ‘jaa 
= ierit, having the same counselor for group and individual specs 
n j à : 
Heim their school career. In Table IX some of the items of the ques 


ils i A 9 who 
naire are listed along with the percentage of pupils in grade 8 and 
had checked yes on the questionnaire. 


TABLE IX 
Responses to Selected Items on the Pupil Questionnaire 


Grade 8 Grade 9 


7491, 72% 
9 9 
never been before 63% 70% 


Helped me to choose a hig 
Helped me to haye more confidenc 


e in myself 79% 55% 
Increased my interest in school 12% 56% 
Improved my school work 67% 58% 
Gave me a chance to talk things over with my counselor 61% 75% 


the project had 


X indicate how the pupils 
felt the project had influenced them. 
The Parents Speak. 


A qu 
dents concerning their 


assumed, underestimate the cost 
They endorsed the p Toject and Benerally agreed with the student response 

in Table IX regarding how the proj 

them and their children, Many 

project had helped their children in Planning life careers, 
The Teachers Speak. To obtaj 

was administered at the end of t 


hattan, to those faculty members who h 
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least one year before the project was introduced. This questionnaire was 
distributed to 44 faculty members; a total of 39, or 88.7 per cent, returned the 
questionnaire. 

The teacher generally endorsed the project, and a majority thought that 
it had succeeded in helping many of the pupils and parents, the teachers, 
school, and community. Concerning its work with children, the majority of 
teachers—as reported in Table X—indicated that the project had succeeded 
with the experimental pupils to a greater degree than had previous programs 
in the major goals of widening cultural horizons, encouraging interest in high 
educational goals, raising feelings of self-esteem, and raising ambitions, in- 
creasing interest in reading, improving reading and school achievement, 
Starting thinking about choice of careers, and providing the chance to talk 


things over with the counselor. 


TABLE X 


Teachers’ Appraisal of Ways in Which Project Succeeded 
with Many Pupils Compared to Previous Programs 


Teachers 
Checking Items 
No. % 
Developed new interests in music, art or theater 36 | 92.3 
Encouraged interest and plans to graduate from high school 33 84.6 
Encouraged interest and thinking about going to college 82 82.1 
je aed interest in reading D. 32 82.1 
Proved reading level (in class functioning) 31 79.5 
¢lped in thinking about choosing a career 81 79.5 
ased ambitions a dn 
alsed fee] 7 E f 
elings of self-esteem s 34 


ave a chance to talk things over with counselor 
— information given stimulated interest in subject areas 30 76.9 
Proved school work (achievement level) 29 744 


have been arranged in the order of frequency 


Wie. the teachers checked the items. It is clear that the program was credited 
: ‘i having developed new interests in music, art, or theater; encouraged 
1 and plans to graduate from high school; and encouraged interest and 
m PANE about going to college. Immediate benefits observed by teachers 
dim increased interest and. improved reading, the improvement of self- 
™ among the children, and help in choosing a career. 
á €achers were also asked to express their judgments about the effects 
Parents, The highest ranking items are presented in Table XI. 

nae dr ity of teachers felt that the program not only et the pupus 
Boals ie goals but also that it had likewise miu the parents' educational 

T their children. From this it may be inferred that the program had 


The responses in Table X ! 
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TABLE XI 


Effects of Project on Parents 


Teachers Checking 


No. Yo 
Raised the parents’ educational goals for their children 33 a 
Increased parent cooperation with the school 33 84. 
Led more parents to consider college as a possibility for 
their children 28 71.8 
Raised the vocational goals of parents for their children — 30 76.9 


led parents to consider college as a 
cooperation with the school. 

At George Washington High School, the principal reports that all the 
teachers of project classes, 
These two teachers based 


possibility, and it had increased parent 


n their experiences with groups that 
est academic potential. In general, the 

cous grouping and wealth of guidance 
data made available to them particularly helpful in their work in the class- 
room. The teachers of mathematics and languages found small class registers 
ci valuable. Almost all of the teachers found the students earnest and 
serious about their work. In this respect the project students have been in 
inti “sors from Junior High School 43, Manhat- 
tan. The intimate relationship With their guidance counselor seems to be a 


SoctaL ADAPTABILITY OF STUDENTS 
The Principal Speaks. Mo demic potential from 
x igh 
» have enter ington Hig 
School. The Principal of thi fin os, bonis 


" 55 school said that the teachers have bee? 


pared to 38 
School as a whole. per cen 


Tm parapa aito PORT (huie before the project the behavior and conduct 

of the Junior High Schoo] 43 stu Moreteacher ard adii" 

trative time was spent on the gris V : fine project 
roup. Since 


sect 
the students in the pro) 
group have been reported to the Dez 


"wn 00 
i : an's office for discipline, Today, the sch 
considers the project students good schoo} citizens 
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SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE OF PROJECT STUDENTS 


When the project students entered George Washington High School, one 
means to broaden their cultural contacts and horizons was to place them in 
classes with students of equivalent ability who came from other neighbor- 
hoods and ethnic groups. At the end of the year an adaptation of the Ohio 
Social Acceptance Scale, "Picking Friends," was used to measure how well 
the project students accepted and were accepted by other classmates. The 
results indicate that, as a group, the project students were being accepted by 
and were accepting their new classmates as well as these classmates were 
accepting each other. The project students’ self-concepts of their social accept- 
ability were on a par with the self-concepts of the non-project students in the 


same class. 


SUMMARY 
ance Project is designed to identify and stimulate 
each higher educational and 
nulation has provided en- 
and increased individual 


The Demonstration Guid 
able students from a culturally deprived area tor 
vocational goals. The process of guidance and stim 
riching cultural opportunities, remedial instruction, 
ànd group guidance. 

n In research and evaluation, guides have been tent 
identifying potentially academically able youth; studies are in process on so- 
called culture-fair tests; changes upward in verbal 1Q have been revealed; 
and academic achievement in reading and arithmetic has been accelerated 
by the project. Follow-up studies of the graduates of Junior High School 43, 
Manhattan, for June, 1953, 1954, and 1955, will be compared with post-high 
school education for the graduates of June, 1957, 1958, and 1959. These 
Studies 


atively established for 


are in process. 

Surveys of the aspirations of students arents have revealed that 
the Project has succeeded in raising their aspirations, taking them to places 
er been before, and helping them to think 
achers in the George Washington High 
raised self-esteem, 


and their p 


daan] events they had nev 
Schoo er aptitudes and abilities. Te oe an 
licum. eel that the project has widened gon pet i ir 
So “aged higher educational goals, and improved cules achievement: 

con, a adaptability studies have revealed that the project has improved the 
and Uct and behavior of the students, reduced the transfer rate to commercial 
Nag courses in high school, and decreased the rate of early school 
Bide On a sociometric scale, the data show ici as 8 group, the project 

S$ were being accepted by and were accepting their new classmates in 


hi 
gh B 
School as well as these classmates were accepung each other. 


The Role of the Counselor in the Guidance 
of Negro Students* 


Dr. Trueblood is Associate Professor of 
Guidance at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. Formerly Associate Director of 
the Commission on Educational Organ- 
izations of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, and chairman of 
the National Advisory Council of the 
United States National Student Associ- 


ation, he continues to work as a con- 


sultant in student leadership and 
human relations training, 


Currently he is active professionally in 


college student Personnel. work with 
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Special interests in the general problems Coordinator 
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Be as do Whites, 
studies indicate that less than 1 per ce. 


ployed in professiona], 
of whites employed in t 


any Negroes graduate from 
Using the criterion of employment 
nt of all employed Negroes are | 
technical, ; jobs whereas the proportio 
hese type 1 


?'The President's C 
centives for the Youth 
1955). 


i -— pr 
“Of Minsi Government Contracts, Development of Training ice, 
Y Groups (Washington: U. S. Government Printing 


[Volume Thirty 
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since the first law recognizing slavery in Virginia in 1661? through the repeal 
of the last “black code” after the Civil War to the Supreme Court decision 
of 1954, the Negro has been recognized as a social, economic, political, edu- 
cational, and moral conscience problem of the world’s greatest democracy. 
Perhaps the American concern over the Negro is best expressed by the title 
of the most exhaustive study ever undertaken and completed on the Negro, 
An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and Modern Democracy, by 
Gunnar Myrdal. 

The need for concern of the guidance worker in almost every community 
is illustrated by an excerpt from Newsweek Magazine: 


One of the greatest population shifts in the history of the United 
States—a shift as historic as the great trek West—is taking place in 
the United States today. The Negroes are on the move. More and 
more of them are swarming from the farms of the South into the 
cities of the North. In 1900, only 10 per cent of the Negro population 
lived outside of the South; today, 40 per cent do. Since 1940, some 
3 million of the nation's 17 million ? Yegroes have made the move; 
an average of 1400 more are arriving monthly in New York; 2000 
in Chicago; 1700 in Los Angeles. And no major slowdown in the 
migration is yet in sight. . . 

"This vast movement is creating equally vast changes in the social, 
cultural, economic, and political complexion of the nation, and 
particularly of the North, creating tensions and problems that never 


existed before.’ 


The role of the school counselor in the guidance of Negro students is 
Potentially a most important one. In subsequent pages, a role for the school 
Counselor will be defined and suggestions drawn up which will help the school 


Counselor better fulfill his role. 


SoME DEFINITIONS 


The school counselor, guidance counselor, guidance worker, or whatever 

€ may be titled in a particular school has a two part role te play— process 
and Content. There is among professional counselors and guidance Workers 
an intellectual and traditional argument as to whether the counselor is not 
deed the same figure to all clients. The argument posits that the techniques 
and Skills applied in the counseling or guidance situation are everywhere the 
"ame, that the individuality of the counselor should not ates these tech- 
Piques, and that the psycho-sociological background of the client, though 


adm; ; : 
mittedly probably different, should not affect the techniques which the 
, 
a 
E. p i ; i i tat New York: The Dryden 
Press, i i1) ^ rasis The Negro Family in the United States (} ry 
(New yan Myrdal, An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and Modern Democracy 


Ln Tk: Harper and Br 1944). 
The Far-Flowing lx E — December 23, 1957, pp. 21-27. 
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counselor will use or the role which the counselor will play. Therefore, sy 
counselor bothers not to learn about the peculiar psycho-sociological back- 


i iti i i it 
grounds of his student-clients. This position seems not defensible withou 
special explanation. 


"The school counselor in working w 
Negro is a member of such a group, 
groups. The process or techniques whi 
students, while they may remain basi 
groups, will be affected by the special 
(content). It seems defensible, therefor 
in the guidance of Negro students m 


of the needs of Negroes. A special k 
be gained only by stud 


ith special population groups, and the 
needs to recognize the needs of such 
ch are used in the guidance of Negro 
cally the same as those used for other 
needs of a particular population group 
€, to state that the role of the counselor 
ust be affected by his special knowledge 
nowledge of the needs of the Negro can 
hological and sociological background of 


omic groups are in many 
m 


: ts 
mented extensively about the effec 
of social class influences on learning 


" Allison Davis, 5. 
Press, 1948). 


no 
Or 
or 
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the Negro student? The experience of guidance workers in general who 
have counseled with low motivated students supports early contact. The ex- 
perience of the National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students 
(which Operates a program to help talented Negro youth find educational 
Opportunities and finance college study) supports the development of early 
guidance programs as they relate to identification of the talented. Their 


1957-58 report indicates that 


early identification has been a critical factor in the development of 
talent searching. Up to the present time the seventh grade has 
seemed the earliest practical point at which identification could be 
Started. From the very beginning, however, those concerned with 
Community Talent Search and its pilot project in New York have 
recognized ‘that this was only a “compromise between the ideal and 
the attainable.” The third grade would be a much more propitious 
time to start; the first grade would not be too soon. This should be 


à continuing CTS area of concern. 

2. Plan the guidance program, individual and group, to include early 
Opportunity to study occupations. . 

"Not one out of twenty young Negroes in a typical industrial community 
has the faintest idea of the vast variety of jobs that are held by members of 
his own race, or of the much greater variety that can be held if training is 
Acquired,” says Lester B. Granger, Executive Secretary of the National 
Urban League. 


“The Negro child grows up in a family and neighborhood where, because 


9f a long history of discrimination, the knowledge and information about 
Work opportunities, which are day-to-day living for members a the majority 
8roup, are unknown quantities to him,"?° according to Dr. Clifford P. Froeh- 
lich, former President of the American Personnel and Guidance Association. 
Ginzberg reinforces the statements of Granger and Froehlich by pointing 
Out that “a Major disability of the young Negro in the world of work is his 
lack of intimate knowledge of the values and behavior of the white popu- 
ation with whom he is in frequent contact.” 
Turner ina study entitled, Occupational Choices of Negro High School 
o nior in Texas, found that the student subjects were most unrealistic about 
sio, Pational opportunities. For example, 66.8% planned to enter profes- 
al and managerial occupations. The findings of Turner further verify 


7 H y 1 "n 
iie Tanneyhill From School to Job: Guidance for Minority Youth, Public Affairs 
^ Phlet No. 200 (New York: Public ‘Affairs Committee, Inc., 1953). 

ichard p, Plaut National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, Annual 


Eeport : ; r 
1958), oe (New York: National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, 
: he 5 
$ ra 
li Ginzberg, The Negro Potential (New York: Columbia University Press, 1956), p. 104. 


w7 President's Committee on Government Contracts, ibid., p. 3. 
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the lack of knowledge about occupations by the typical Nopo n 
emphasizing the need of the counselor to be concerned with occupation: 
information and vocational guidance earl 
student.!? 

The preceding evidence clearl 
knowledge of occupations for th 


y in the school life of the Negro 


y sets forth the need for early concern about 
€ Negro students. 

3. Advise about occupational and educational choice on 
national trends, By limiting information to 
ance worker may continue to stifle the occu 
Holland has commented that 


the basis of 
a specific community, the guid- 
pational curiosity of the Negro. 


ate a person who has 
rimination which are 

Y approved by the community. This is a chal- 
lenge for the business labor unions, religious 
- The full meaning of 
aX supported programs and 
ith levels of aspirations, ideals and 
ority group members must be made 


re an integral part of the total community and 


that their Successes or failures are based Mainly on individual com- 
petence rather than the blanket de 


et A nial of opportunit centered on 
visible physical features.13 PE y 


citizenship rights an 
public offerings is intertwined w 


hopes of an individual. The min 
to feel that they a 


" : n 
mproved much in the past two decades. At 
Important factor in utilizing N 


gto manpower from areas of the country 
“gro of equal employment opportunity is the mo 


e 
a Taeuberts, and others have T 


: . ies of 
J à are biographical success stories 
other Negroes. Local National Urban League chapters often maintain files 
of such success stories. 


Jass» 
*B. A. Turner, Occu " à " D. . ouston 
"Texas Southern Univer: s of Negro High School Seniors in Texas (H 


zing the Man 
Address given at the Annual Cor bower Potent 


Merence of the National 
“ Ginzberg, op. cit. ). P. 19. 
1 Irene B. Taeuber, Migration Mobility a ee 

£ Y, and Ass 
at the 1958 Annual Conference of the National O aD of p N 
ton: Office of Population Research, Pri on University 1958) E 
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within which many Negroes and other visible minorities must live. As Clark 


observed 


Allison Davis and his colleagues have made important contri- 
butions to an understanding of how differences in social class influ- 
ence the way in which a given minority-group child adjusts to the 
larger society. These social scientists maintain that in order to under- 
stand how the individual reacts to the larger forces, it is important 
to understand specific social and economic class pressures, because 
the child is trained primarily by his family, by his family’s social 
clique, and later by his own peer group clique. Much of the be- 
havior of children and adolescents is influenced by factors of social 
class. Deviant sexual, educational, and aggressive behavior by some 
Negro adolescents may therefore be understood as a reflection not of 


racial but of class factors.1° 


Trager and Radke (1949) comment that 


it has become shockingly apparent . . . that guidance for person- 


ality adjustment fails unless educators take social factors into ac- 
count—factors of status, the need for group identification, economic 
pressures—and that political choices, directly or indirectly, Penn 
children everywhere. Hatreds, prejudices, and conflicts of the adult 
World are reflected to a certain extent in every community of the 
United. States. They stem, in part, from the very ech aie | = 
Broups in American society and the individual's inability to adjus 
to them. The unrealistic craving for simplicity, ie, for » ped 
existent homogeneous society, and the tendency to identi nn 
Clusively with an 'in group' create problems that require a 

Profound concept of guidance.!* 


i i is greatly 
The function of the counselor in the guidance of Negro students is greatly 
il and social class differences. It be- 


no mplicated plexities of cultura 
Pas the i desig s en to learn as much about the backgrounds of 
1S students as possible. 
Learn about the effe 
Preiu : development of the Negr 
"o ice and its action component, 
Bical effects on the individual Negro. 


„paper i equatel 
Vailabie "i Pd ong acd = n that a number of factors : pa 
ateg Up which will be of help—perhaps by stimulating further study—to 
Counselor as he works in the guidance of Negro students. 
Melber reports in a summary of studies! on men 


: D Press, 1955), p. 57. 
le Z ild (Boston: The Beacon 2 2 
fro, Helen pie Prejudice and ponte Human Relations m apo dr ipee 
S e igidhood » E Radke; 949 (Washington: Association for Childhoo u 
9n, 1949 Education, January, | 


cts of discrimination and segregation ot the per- 
o student. There seems to be evidence that 
discrimination, do have definite psy- 
It is important to recognize that 
y evaluate the mass of material 


Sonali 
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American Negroes that there is a clear indication that ment 
more frequent among Negroes. However, the summary indicates that the 


difference is a matter of degree of incidence and not of kind of mental dis- 
ease. It is Klineberg’s conclusion that the differenc 
marily to economic, 
“racial” 


al disease is much 


€ in incidence is due pri- 
social, and cultural handicaps of the Negro and not to 
factors. Klineberg likewise reports a number 


parisons of personality development from which he 
clusions. Another re 


of studies on com- 
draws similar con- 
adjustment of the 
at of Kardiner and Oversey.'” 


segregation. Therefore, they 
anthropology, soci- 
who had worked in or published in the field of 
tors found that 90 perce 


ology, and social psychology 
race relations, nt of the social scientists 


y group: 


l. Segregation puts special burdens upon members of a minority group 
by the clear discrepancy between democratic ideals and the actual 
Practice of enforceq Segregation, 

2. Segregation IS à special Source of frustration for persons who e- 
Segregated, 

3. Se i 

: oe leads to feelings of inferiority and of not being wanted 

. € 
Bregation leads to feelings of submissiveness, martyrdom, aggressive 
ness, withdrawal tendencies, and conflict 

5, Segregation leads to à ion i 


? Abraham Kard 


iner — ical 
Study of the American Neere Gh Oversey, The Mark of Oppression: A Psychologi^ 
? Max Deutscher and Isidor "ud York: W. W. Norton and C 
A Survey of Social S, em, "Th 


4 ompany, 1951). «ont 
cience Opinion ;'^. Thé Psychological Effects of ke corend Segregate.y, 
pp- 259-287. On," Journ 
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al of Psychology, Vol. 26, No. 2 (October, 1948) 
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l. Acceptance of the slanderous charges of the dominant group. An indi- 
vidual who makes this kind of an adjustment often tries to curry favor 
with the dominant group and he avoids his own. 

2. Rejection of all of the values of the community, to be passive and even 
to violate the established, conventional codes and traditions. 

3. Compliance with the position that the dominant group has established 
for the minority group. 

4. Opposed to three, adjustment by members of the minority groups by 

accepting all the conventional values of their environment. 

Rebellion against the majority group by reflecting the strong solidarity 

and the jingoistic sentiment of the "in-group," through being proud 

of their race and insisting that it is their group who are superior to all 


or 


others. 
Boykin?? summarized the studies of the American Youth Commission as 


they related to the special problems of Negro youth. He reported that the 
following were among the special factors affecting the adjustment of Negro 
youth, 
l. The problem of the communication of specific social, technical, ethical 
and aesthetic standards and values through the Negro family and 
community by Negro youth, and the relation of this to fixed habits of 
behavior and inner controls of Negro youth. 
2. Delinquency and anti-social behavior as a phase of cult 
maladjustment and misorientation. 
3. The limitation of occupational outlook an ; 
Patterns of performances and by dulled incentive. , 
4. The role of color valuations in interracial attitudes and relations. 


5. The dilemma of adjustment for personality stability to a cultural en- 
vironment that is backward and obstructive to general racial develop- 


ment beyond a fixed racial status. 
6. The effect on Negro youth of the socia 


Segregation, both with respect to externa 
Baton, 


to the restricted cultural world in which they live. 
d "avoidance" practices developed by Negro 


ural and social 


d achievement by limited 


l implications of enforced racial 
1 groups compelling it and 


[4 j 
The protective covering an 4 
youth in response to their racial situation. 

i: Race attitudes toward whites, toward themselves as Negroes and toward 
Other Negroes is important in personality development. 

Boykin in another study” examined the personality adjustment of 2078 


"Bro students enrolled in selected Negro colleges. Using the Bell Adjust- 


Ment Inventory, he found that 21 per cent of the men and 29.27 per cent of 


2a 
= ing the Negro College Student,” 
Qua," der L. Boykin, “Personality Aspects of Counseling the Negro College Student," The 
s rterly Review af Fishes miat Among Negroes, Vol. 27, No. 2 (April, 1959), pp. 64-73. 
cation, let L. Boykin, “The Adjustment of 2078 Negro Students,” Journal of Negro Edu- 
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the women were identified on the total adjustment scale as being v: E 
justed. These percentages are surely higher than those Darley found E a e 
study?* in which less than 10 per cent of a study population of ow we a 
students, unselected as to race, were identified as having problems rela 

to home-adjustment (a part score of the Bell) which were at the level when 
counseling would be recommended. 

Though the studies are restricted by the limitations of the instruments 
used and the populations selected, it would seem reasonable to 
the counselor should certainly explore the person 
Negro student and the possible influence that being 
ant social, educational, and economic restrictions, 
justment. The counselor in his guidance of N 
that there are possible problems of behavior a 
to the fact that the student is a Negro. 


6. Recognize that the Negro student is apt to be deficient in reading tools. 
The furor created b 


y Why Johnny Can't Reads might well be directed to i 
deficiencies of the Negro student. Boykin;?? in research aimed at ascertaining 


students, studied 3686 students en- 


assume that 
ality adjustment of the 
a Negro, with the attend- 
has on his personality ad- 
egro students must recognize 
nd attitude which are related 


at 
i 3 ost tests of mental ability correlate : 
approximately -70.27 Plattor, et al.,28 recently reviewed some of the relatio” 
"8 retardation and the measurement of intelligence: 
s H : t- 
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nee dolph pies ; pm Peycholo, » Vol. 21 (December, 1937), pp. 632-642. york: 
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To the school counselor in the guidance of the Negro student, particularly 
those in academic difficulty, the prognosis of low reading skills is not unlikely. 
One could suggest that in schools with a high percentage of Negro enroll- 
ment special efforts should be made in developing a school-wide reading 
program. 

7. Remember the important role of the parent of the Negro in the moti- 
vational factors related to the desire for additional education and vocational 
Success. All counselors recognize the importance of the role which the family 
plays in the adjustment of the individual. This is particularly so in the life 
of the student. For example, Berdie found in a study?? of after high school 
decisions of youth that the parent is very important in his effect on the de- 
cision of the graduating senior. 

In counseling with the Negro student, both on post-school choices and in 
Current personal adjustment, the counselor must know something of the 
family background of the specific individual and of the Negro as a racial 
Broup. For example, it is a fact that there are more broken homes among 


Negroes than whites. As Frazier reported: 


The incidence of desertion on the part of the male . . . is much 
greater among Negroes than other racial or ethnic elements in the 
population. . . . Since family disorganization is so widespread, the 
family environment of a large number of Negro children is precari- 
ous and fragmentary. . - - Because of the lack of discipline, the chil- 
dren in such homes never acquire the most elementary habits in 
regard to cleanliness or even to eating. ... They do not even acquire 
the domestic skills necessary to make a living. — — 
. Negro children from disorganized families often exhibit ps 
interest in the knowledge and the skills provided by the pu ic 
Schools because it has little or no meaning for them in terms of their 


family backgr lack of family discipline and a failure 
= sca a ser tes Lim e EN ... of the values of the 


of the disorganized family to provid 1 
uneni are rarely veapobiilfe at least for iig irregular work 
habits and lack of ambition among many Negro youth. . . - 

at, as the Negro becomes better 
cial, educational, and economic 
of the Negro will change, indeed 
middle and upper classes which 
rd to education and many other 
vork of the school counselor in 


However, it is important to recognize th 
assimilated into the greater community SO 
ife, the role of the family in the adjustment 
ee jr For example, there are Negor 
Mat Ssentially the same family values 1n reg 
ters as do their white counterparts. The v 
195a Ph Berdie, After High School—What? (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
i ds of Negro Children and Youth,” The Negro 
der, Yearbook number, The Journal of Negro 


269-277, passim. 
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it i ating the 
idance of Negro youth, particularly as it is related to ca A s 
wie is adj i ing more complex beca 
ily li his adjustment, is becoming à 
ct of family life on : NER l cain 
Km high mobility of the Negro, a fact which means that in a given pn E 
` i is fa ak 
: dap there will be Negroes from all social classes. This fact m 
CO] 


i died 
even more important that the role of the Negro family be carefully stu 
as it affects the individual Negro student. 


8. Counsel with the Negro in good faith concerning his pc nr = 
vocational opportunities. As Holland?! and others point out, the ns 
whose aspirations and ideals have been constantly om by re ps 
munity is most difficult to motivate. However, Turner??, Ginzberg! ics 
others recognize that the Negro sometimes unnecessarily escapes behin E of 
wall of discrimination, citing lack of opportunity as a rationale for lac 
success. 'The guidance 


s : i st strive 
Worker as in counseling with any student must ot 
1 H s " ia i 
to stimulate the individual to understand and accept himself. The indiv 
Negro may not want 


. 4 ich 

to accept the challenge and possible heartbreak whi 
may accompany an effort to develop his talents. 
Giles summarizes t 


ake 
he concern of the counselor in helping the Negro ma 
à proper adjustment. 


& degree, but for most they 
onquered unaided 34 


^ Holland, op. cit. 
* Turner, op. cit. 
* Ginzberg, op. cit. à Ji 
^: H. Harry Giles, The Integrated Classroom i NM 
ji i DB , 1959), pP m 
? Robert North, The Intelligence of Atean ae : crie s o Pom mar e 
of Research Articles Releva Broes, TCi 
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nt to the Fi l z s New 

Anti-Defamation League, 1956). teld of Human Relations, Vol. 3, No. 2 ( i 
? Audrey M. Shuey, 
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Ginzberg,** Wollfle,’s Plaut? Clark and Harrison,*° McClelland,*! 
Bond,‘ Bray, and others are cautious in their statements about the use of 
tests for Negroes. Plaut, among the leaders in experience of identifying 
talented Negroes, summarizes the position which should be adopted by the 


guidance worker in using test data: 


There is strong evidence from the follow-up study of the col- 
lege records of these students [referring to participants in programs 
of the National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students] 
that those from culturally deprived groups are likely to do better in 
college than their aptitude tests predict. Furthermore, the evidence 
is equally strong that aptitude tests on deprived students tend to 
measure what they have learned rather than what they can learn. 
Although scholastic aptitude tests can be misleading for these stu- 
dents, no culture-free tests have yet been developed which can re- 
liably predict intellectual potential. Until they are developed, a 
sweeping review of how aptitude test scores are interpreted and used 
for students from deprived cultural backgrounds is strongly indi- 


cated.44 


There are two essentials in the use of test data in identifying the abilities 
a ; ; : H 
is skills of the Negro student: one, analyze the weight which cultural dif- 
e A " » 3 

rences must be given in evaluating test performance; and two, gather test 


d 3 é 
ala over as long a period of the school career as possible so that it can best 


be A A ; 
understood when evaluated with academic achievement and other per- 


formance. 
"ed cons 5 variety of data in attempting to 
cational — i.e., performance, aptitude, 
ackground. 
us one point which must be reiterated often is the need t 
as a whole. As Ginzberg stated 


identify the capabilities of the 
family occupational and edu- 


o appraise the 


To appraise how Negro potential can be fully developed Dee 
quires consideration of a whole complex of factors, including the 
Structure and functioning of the Negro family and community and 


the values and behavior of both Negroes and whites, as well as the 


a7 
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ig By Gb eif. (New York: Harper and 
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present state of and future prospects for his educational and ed 
nomic opportunities. Each facet is inseparably connected with a 

of the others. A deficiency in any one area will react adversely on 
all other areas, just as improvement in any area will lead to cumu- 
lative benefits. To speed the development of Negro potential, there- 


fore, requires a concerted and simultaneous attack on all conditions 
that now impede that development. 


Certainly the counselor needs 
Negro students. 


ll. Learn about fi 


" : idi f 
to use all of his tools in the guidance o 


Works of Berdie,16 Wolfle,47 p] 
all underprivileged youth. C 


igh 
ve are to salvage our loss of talent from jei 
. . ef [e 
8 report of the National Scholarship Service an 
Fund for Negro Studentss0 points out the need for additional funds to finance 
talented Negroes, 


ich 
n Act created a loan program eee 
. sae z 58- 
and universities during the 1958 1s 
ne e 
1 ability of scholarship and loan fun 
čan be found in most i writing to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
. * H 1c 
nity funds, either private or DE B 
o 
edy Students, An important role f 
á o 
students is knowing about sources ji 
di 
ly, to help the student pursue m 


2. ials. 
ents, Steps, minimum essent d 
i vate dup 
National Scholarship Service ity 
n 
the role of an aroused commu 


“ Ginzberg, op. cit, 
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2. Stimulation and motivation of promising students. 

3. Increased awareness on the part of counseling and teaching 
staffs about college admissions, as well as scholarship policies and 
practices, followed by transmission of this information to students. 

4. Enrichment of the curriculum of promising students. 

5. Application of the techniques of individual and group guid- 
ance, parent involvement and education, plus clinical services, where 
necessary. 

6. Involvement of classroom teachers in the project thru work- 
shops, in-service training courses, and staff conferences. 

7. Finding the necessary financial aid for the successful candi- 
dates.52 

The same study suggests six steps which a community needs to take towards 
tapping and developing the potential talent among its young people: 


s of active and responsible community organi- 
zations and agencies concerned about any condition affecting the 
quality or the equality of education offered in the local MEG must 
convene and organize, however informally, and agree to address 
themselves to the correction of the condition or conditions with 
which they are concerned. The necessary factors for success a G) 
to have significant and legitimate goals; (b) to represent a op as 
segment of public opinion; ee A have access to sympathetic, 
enlightened, and liberal public officials. -" 

9 The suse eric group would then move to BE equo 
of its goals, its staffing, and its budgeting for the duration o 
üctivities. 

3. The next step would be the dev ] 
methods for arousing public opinion in f 


and putting them into effect. ] 
i i a en aroused, a specific 
4. Once a favorable community climate has been aroused, a s} 


program for the achievement of the group $ goals e T 
lated in conjunction with the local school board, wine pep 
Other interested municipal officials. The more ccn is isum 
officials, the easier this step will pe Im ees ht can be won, 
Will have a real political fight on its hands. If t ns P pm local 
it will probably be won through the press o " 


elections, f 
D. Following along, in natural sequence, pil esi 
nds for putting the formulated project into oe) oe 
the current school budget, or the next years W1 l e 2 T mi be 
Other cases, the supplementary private funds y ene o Ho 
from local or national educational organizations, from founde 1 
or from individuals. of the program, one of the key- 


6. Th i hin y 
: The final step is the launching j Sak A 
Stones of which presumably is a talent search, under the joint aegis 


1. Representative 


elopment of techniques and 
avor of the group's goals, 


fu 
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f the school board, representatives of the cataly 
o 


zing group, and co- 
H i 53 
sponsors of the project, if any.” 


at the level of 
integrated community approach to talent identification and dev 
an 


has found that there are eighteen minimum essentials for 
program. , : 
l. Intensive individual counseling. 


The NSSFNS experience as reviewed in the 1957-58 report,” 


elopment, 
a most successful 


2. Dynamic group guidance. 
9. Provision for occupational information. 
4. Development of new guidance materials. 
5. Utilization of the school library. 
6. Arranging inspirational and informational student assemblies. 
7. Developing new approaches to parent education. 
8. Obtaining a full faculty Participation, 
9. Providing appropriate teacher training. . 
10. Supplying appropriate Psychological testing and experimentation 
with new testing techniques. 
1. Providing clinica] Services when needed. 
12. Organizing and keeping meaningful records, 
13. Providing temporary financial assistance. 
14, Modifying the curriculum to meet the needs of the population in- 
volved 
15. Coordinating relateq guidance activities involved in health, attend- 
ance and other school services, 
16. Coordination with out-of-schoo] agencies, 
17. Follow-up in senior high school and carrying out the guidance 
practices listed above, 
18. 


Follow-up into college. 
The counselor has muc 
grams. Realistically the 
closely parallel those for 
13. Utilize communit 


F m 
ing the present talent search pr 
a satisfa 


9? Ibid., p. 21. 
5 Plaut, Annual Report 1957-58, PP. 15-16. 
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national trend for the school counselor to be the liaison between the school 
and greater community in matters of employment opportunities and financial 
aid to talented and needy students. Certainly this is a role of the counselor 


who does the most effective job of guiding the Negro student. 
Two, know what resources are specifically available in the local com- 
munity and the national community which are concerned with the guidance 


of Negro students. To list a few: 

l. The National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students is now 
in its eleventh year. It is an organization primarily devoted to identification 
of talented Negroes in segregated schools of the South to make it possible for 
these students to enter interracial colleges where educational standards are 
higher and more challenging. In the 1958-59 report,*° it was reported that 
NSSFNS had helped almost 6000 Negroes enroll in interracial colleges. For 


a complete story on NSSFNS see, Blueprint for Talent Searching.5® 
2. Comm unity Talent Search is summarized by Plaut as an attempt: 


to help a community bring about the concentration, in junior and 
senior high school, of additional and special testing, guidance, in- 
Structional, and auxiliary services, together with cultural exposure 
and a more intensive program of parent involvement, to pupils 
living in a low socio-economic area, pupils deprived of the cultural 
advantages of pupils from the middle classes—regardless of race, 
creed or sex. Community Talent Search helps communities to tap 


those underpriviledged groups which—through no fault of their 
superior students to 


own—are not contributing their fair share of gah 
Our pool of trained manpower, which is in such short supply today. 
ve the cherished 


In doing so, CTS also helps communities achie 
| $ i i ity all.5* 
American ideal of e uality of educational opportunity for a 
For more complete infenno see the 1958-59 NSSFNS Annual Report. 


3. Tomorrow's Scientists and Technicians is a project of the National 


Urban League, 14 East 48th Street, New York 17, New York. It is a nation- 
wide youth incentives program to search for and discover capable and 
talenteq youth who have high potential ability for cares as professional 
Workers and technicians in scientific fields, and to provide them with adult 
“ncouragement, guidance and assistance to help them reach their maximum 
Seal. For more information contact the National Urban League. 


4. The Pilot Placement Program of the National Urban League is a 
The project involves locating youth and 


1d by Negroes. The Urban League has 
Negro youth find employment and 


L 
A i i d Fund for Negro Students, Annual 
Re ard L, Plaut, National Scholarship Service and Pun g Toe 
» i » eA 
1959)" 1958.59 (New York: National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students 
ta 
38, Netent Teport may be obtained by writing to NSSENS, 6 East 82nd Street, New York 
M a 
? Plaus ok and requesting the 1958-59 Annual Report. 
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ional opportunity. Several of these are described in the a’ by 
ee m From School to Job: Guidance for Minority Youth. " 
I Tie Pins Service Bureau of B'nai B'rith has conducted a a 
Es DE for many years which has concentrated on the production 


i i ia nd local com 
occupational and educational materials a 


imunity guidance pro- 
grams.59 


SUMMARY 


The content concerns of the cou 


n i Y dent 
selor in the guidance of the Negro stu 
are thirteen-fold. 


l. Organize the guidance program early. — 
2. Plan the guidance program, for individuals and groups, to 1 

early opportunity to study Occupations. 
3. 


Advise about occupational 
national trends, . back- 
1. Learn as much as possible about the cultural and social class ba 

Bround of the Negro. 
Learn about the effects of 
personality development of t 
Recognize that the Ne 


. : is of 
and educational choice on the bas 


discrimination and se 


he Negro student. 
gro student is 


portant role of the 


rs related to the desir 
and vocational success, 


Counsel with the Ne 
vocational Opportun 
9. Use test data with 
Use a variety of q 
Negro student, że., perform 
educational background, 

ll. Learn about financial aid avai] 


in the 
Parent of the Negro in sd 
re for additional educatio 


Bro in good faith 
ities, 
caution, 


1 
3 " . 1 anc 
concerning his educationa 


ata i i i ilities of the 
^ta In attempting to identify the capabilities 


i ional and 
ance, aptitude, family occupatior 


" ond 
: able for continuing education bey’ 
high school. 
n es- 
12. Study talent search Programs—components, steps, minimum 
sentials. 


Utili i o st 
13. tilize community Tesources to help in the guidance of Negr 
dents. 


t 
i z tha 
It is to these content concerns as well as to his processes or techniques gr? 

ege : 
the counselor must turn in his effort to excel in the guidance of the N 
student. 


* Tannoeyhill, ibid. . - 
" More detailed information may be obtained by writing to the Bureau at 1761 R 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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Wolfle aptly summarizes the concern which should be the counselor's as 
he ponders his role in the guidance of the Negro student: 


The brains of its citizens constitute a nation’s greatest asset. From 
the minds of men will come future scientific discoveries, future 
works of art and literature, future advances in statesmanship, tech- 
nology and social organization, in short, all future progress. Since 
there can be no argument over this proposition, the practical prob- 
lem becomes one of devising the best means of nurturing the talent 
which exists in the population. A nation which has had the in- 
genuity to conquer the air, to eradicate age-old diseases, to send 
radio messages around the world, to achieve a higher standard of 
living than has ever been seen elsewhere in the world can surely 
overcome the barriers of doubt, of unequal opportunity, of financial 
handicap, and of inadequate motivation and education which inter- 
fere with the fullest development of the industrial, educational, 
intellectual, and moral leadership which our kind of society increas- 


ingly requires. 

The counselor has an important role to play in the “fullest development 
Of the industrial, educational, intellectual, and moral leadership which our 
Society increasingly requires.” It is a role which requires that he be the most 
effective guidance worker possible for all youth, including the Negro. 


? Wolfie, op. cit., p. 283. 


Increasing the Quantity and Quality of 
Negro Enrollment in College 


As President of the National Scholar- 
ship Service and Fund foy Negro 
Students, Richard Plaut has played an 
important part in the devel, 


opment of 
Programs to assist Ni 
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included the fact that expansion, for example, would probably not keep pace 
with student demand. Large numbers of students, fresh from high school, 
would not as a whole do as well academically as the veterans. Out of this 
pattern, selective admission became a reality in the prestige colleges, at the 
Same time—although it was not nearly as well recognized—that the less well- 
known institutions were still beating the bushes for students. 

Thus far the problems had largely centered around the numbers wanting 
to go on to college; there had been little concern about who should go. This 
latter concern, when it did come, emerged from the rather sudden discovery 
that there were acute shortages of adequately trained manpower in a number 
of such critical fields as teaching, medicine, nursing, social work and, later, 
engineering and the sciences. Many people realized that shortages in these 
fields would grow, with new shortages appearing in other occupations. Then 
the discovery of Soviet advances really blew up the issue. Who should go to 
college rapidly became a matter of national significance largely because of 
Concern about current and anticipated manpower shortages. 

In the beginning most educational spokesmen said that the best hope for 
Salvaging new talent lay in the "half of the top quarter in scholastic ability 
who were not going on to college.” These words appear Between ego 
marks because they soon became, and still are an educational cliché. For 
Several years almost no one talked of anywhere else to look for new Wa 
Eventually it was realized that this group represented only about te 
Students, that the percentage of those who went on to college was rising me 
Year, and that the hard core of the unmotivated among them, bou weren't 
Boing on to college, did not intend to, even if all obstacles including money 
Were remoyeq 1 

Concurrently another force, at first apparently entirely unrelated, - 
Operating: the rebirth of the old concept of equality of educational oppor 
tunity, It focused on the great struggle of Negro Americans, lead by the 


‘tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People i ER 
Achieve it, along with equal opportunities to vote, to byg -o t y aoe 
"UB. ig Work at the highest levels consistent with their qua i € ie 
Climax of the struggle was the historic Supreme Court decision o: , føl- 


i ision. 

Owed by the continuing fight to implement that Sues TECH 
In the latter part of the past decade, the parallel lines of the — 
Bàn to Converge, at least in the thinking of an increasing number o : uca s 
and i : with the realization that a far 

S°vernment | " robably began 
5 eaders. It pro ; s 
larger Proportion of Negroes than the rest of the population did not go on ta 
ollege; in fact one-tenth of the nation supplied one-twentieth of the nation’s 
Š : i i r ide th 
Be Population. Of that one-twentieth, eighty per cent were outsid: d 
“stream of American education, in segregated colleges. It was not a big 
. 
Dael ; ", Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
Septempey eMe, "Guidance and Educational Strategy , 
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t rti s applied a 
hen, to the awareness that these same proportions ap 
step, 2 


i icans, American 
ually, among other minorities to such groups as Puerto Ricans, 
eq > 


i iti i 2 at the lag 
Indians, and Mexican-Americans. Still later recognition came tha 
n » 


3 ; "OUPS, TE- 
also applied equally to all culturally and economicaly deprived group 
gardless of ethnic or minority status. 


It is difficult to say which of the two motiv. 


i or 
ating forces was dominant 
when, how, and even if they 


converged. It may not even be important. me 
fact is that inexorably more and more educational and governmental leac "à 
have come to believe in either or both of these two concepts: first, that by ma 
the largest potential for salvaging new or submerged talent lay in the rem 
urally and €conomically deprived victims of ed 


TS re not 
hat a very large number of Americans wer 
reak.? 


cational lag; and second, t 
getting a fair educational b 
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NSSENS was established in 1948 with the rather 
opportunities for Negroes for higher educatio HM 
into being to remedy a fai his particular failu S 
the founders felt, was tha who constitute 10 per cent of our pop 
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on Soins 350 e accredited, Ion ysun. interracial colleges with nearly 
: E ,000 in scholarship awards. That it was also at least partially unsuccess- 
"dps i places for five times as many might have been found, had 
n qualified and available. 
. bee ign program of high school-college articulation, however, revealed 
in rapid succession a Pandora's box full of unsuspected and increasingly 
d des problems, each requiring a new, different, and not always so P 
n of symptomatic treatment. In retrospect, some of these problems now 
seem obvious, but at the time, if they were suspected, no one revealed the 


discoveri un 
coveries he saw in his clouded crystal ball. Here are some of the problems 


in somethi Hn : ; 1 
omething like their order of discovery, along with the NSSFNS treatment 


of them. 
Pr eye " " 
oblem: Most colleges could not offer sufficient financial aid to meet the 


full financial needs of the student with little or no money from home. 
Meere NSSFNS started a Supplementary Scholarship Fund to bridge 
aid, aces - $400 per student per year, between the sum of institutional 
dera E. earnings, family contribution, on the one hand, and the full 
ing) ia s year, on the other. (It should be noted that this gap is widen- 
of mpi h this Fund, about 900 students have been able to take adyantage 
— ient college aid opportunities they would have otherwise had to 
Nani Even some of the most abl 
ser — high schools and de facto segreg: i ; 
to qualify from their home high schools at colleges which might 


cha : 
th their potential ability. 
reatment: NSSENS established a limited program of counseling and 
With some forty schools co-operating 


had optimal secondary preparation 


e colleges. 
o interracial colleges from 


e students from the then legally segre- 
ated northern schools were 


refe 
ed private preparatory schools. 
and, almo: e about 250 students have 
Probier without exception, gone on i first-rat 

: The incidence of students going on t 


as not significantly in 
ach enough school counselors or 


the South nor how 


Segregated i 
d southern schools w creasing under the 


SSENS basi 
Studer S basic program. We could not re 
Mts. No one knew the extent of potential talent in 


Tre ` 
eit, a ae The NSSFNS Southern Project, the first systematic talent 
rom nee carried on in the United States, began with the help of a grant 
€ Fund for the Advancement of Education. In the two years of the 


ou 
thern Project, 1953-5: 


a Students (523) were helped to move from segregated high 
n 1ools to non-segregated colleges than in any previous ten year 
Forlod: But, of the top 10 per cent of the seniors tested in the 

ghty leading Negro high schools of the South, about half failed 
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even to approach qualification for admission to T uM 
leges. Of the remaining qualifiers, almost 2/3 preferrec toa , 
if any, predominantly Negro colleges in their region. 
2. Effective but expensive methods 
parents, and their counselors we 
3. The Negro talent potential in t 


€conomic status of 


the student, 
exceeded prediction, 


the more often achievement 


s — 
y have significantly changed the attitudes of many 
ards the qualifications of 


. . o 
ntaged candidates. This may be one of the tw 


NSSFNS program has made 


on American educational 
patterns, 

Problem; College counseling, for students with no money and only average 
credentials in today's increasing 


ly competitive college mart, involves a quite 

set of principles, 
SS groups. For example, 
S not count w 


t body of information, 
counseling for middle-cla 
are inseparable; one doe: 


and span of time than 
admission and financial aid 
other. Few high school guid- 
are, have both accepted these new 
uipped to handle them. 

T education and do-it-yourself, has 
^ more apathy, and even resistance, 


ithout the 


of thinking, first within NSSFNS 
€ only concerned ourselves with the 
quantity and quality of Negro iom 
erm approach but also the superficia 
€ is already a college candidate in the 


considerable Overlap between 


es” 
Sroups and minority groups, 
pecially Negroes. The trend to 


zi e poor: 
Wards two-class cities (the rich and the p 


hip 
» Southern Project Report (N, k: National Scholars 
Service and Fund for Negro Students, 195 Port (New York: Nationa 
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with the middle class moving to the suburbs) has brought about expanding 
slums with heavy concentrations of Negroes, Puerto Ricans, and other 
Minorities. The children of these residents of run-down neighborhoods are 
largely attending schools in which too little is expected of them and achieved 
by them. 

Of equal, if not greater importance, we learned that attacking the problem 
at the 12th grade level only scratched the surface, helping the relatively few 
Survivors, those with enough native ability and drive for education to over- 
come the effects of early deprivation. These two concepts seem relatively 
simple and even obvious now. If any one proclaimed them back in 1955, 
that proclamation eluded us; yet they go to the very core of the problem and 
led us to the long-term approach—the approach in depth, that is, much 
earlier identification and educational stimulation of able but deprived chil- 
dren, 

] The first opportunity for NSSENS to test out these now conclusions came 
In New York City with the appointment of the Board of Education's Com- 
Mission on Integration in 1955. This body was appointed by the Board in 
response to concerted demand, from both within and outside Negro and 
Puerto Rican neighborhoods, for an end to de facto segregated schools and 
to the inequality of educational opportunity offered in them. Preceding the 
Appointment of the Commission, a study? by the Public Education Associ- 


i P rge 

ation, also commissioned by the Board, had confirmed the existence E E g 
i wer 

number of racially homogeneous schools, as well as the substantially lo 


Sc) : y 5 : leer compared to the 
holastic achievement in the predominantly Negro schools, P 


City-wide average. l 
As a member of the Commission on Integration and chairman of its sub- 
commission on guidance, educational stimulation and placement, : I 
veh ii NSSFNS introduced into the sub-commission's recommendations 
Much that had been learned in the NSSFNS program. One of these na 
mendations proposed a demonstration guidance project an a dre an 
a high school for the early identification and pees BE 
Students es ilies. The measure of the success o " 
as P ge aig in enrollment from Project classes over 


Te. 3 
Toject c] hools. 
a schools. á 
ee n among educators, began in 


€ Proj rally know i 
. Mhatt Anal gage A cg aA in George Washington High School, 


an’s Junior High School 43 r 
th the fall of 1956 isis ane by the New York City Board of prope. 
lin. “ge Éntengs erre don Board, and NSSFNS. Since Dr. Wright- 
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stone, with Dr. Morris Krugman one of the two designers of the Project, has 
devoted his paper in this issue entirely to the Project, I will discuss it here 
only to the extent necessary to complete my topic. 

The Project goals, briefly, were: 


1. To identify potentially able students early enough for them to 
realize their full educational potential. 
2. To change their Own, as well as their 


nt competence in the basic academic skills 
timately qualify for college admission as 


In evaluating the results of the Project to date, it should be borne in mind 
that these goals were set for a school population approximately 45% Negro, 
40% Puerto Rican, 15% “others”, with à common denominator of extreme 


ell above grade level. 
ject as late as the 9th 


major i i Br f 
them are gooq Prospects for IO academic subjects. Eighteen o 


ject classes, with 1 and 2 
3. The drop-out 


lems have disappeareg.7 


5 nd 
» techniques, procedures, personnel, di š 
sane d here in deference to Dr. WrightstoP 
paper. 


Before the half-way mark in the six-year Project, and within a few months 
after Dr. John J. Theobald became the new Superintendent of Schools ? 
x e 
d has Since implemented plans to extend vi 
other New York Schools, This prog? 
on the elementary School level and inclu 


our 
called “Higher Horizons”, Starts 


a m 
7 Progress Report, Demonstration Guidance Proj, j hatt 

B H t 7 Man > 
and George Washington High School (Board of in T drain e 1959. 
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non-collegi ildr 
"me pie m = a. is to lift the achievement of all 
"ra i k reiber, the former principal of Junior Hi 
LE Said ris E Pe deiude personal anie ron 
Meanwhile. mH ^ new 
"e ao E BM under took the pak of spreading the Project 43 con- 
shes = aides through its subsidiary activity, Community Talent 
pe hci pa arrangements for exchanges. of visits, advice, stimulation, 
Washington 2 aem er has helped bring about similar projects in 
here Pind ; a a Philadelphia. Orker cities and towns have activities 
Pete ory y or thinking stages; still others, in the turn-the-other-way 
, almost 100,000 children are affected; soon there may be 500,000. 


IV 


E mini of the NSSENS program, NSSFNS-generated programs, 
Pbi. iip nna programis in ihe past ten years, it is evident that the 
being met ee of Negroes enrolling in college can be and is slowly 
itle re . "^ acceleration could be very much greater. Some of the 

cessary for maximum acceleration include more widespread 


recognition that: 


l. Trained human intelligence is our most valuable resource and 
that, as Klineberg® and others have demonstrated, it can be found 
sins about equal proportions in all racial, ethnic, and socio- 
economic groups, provided that conditions for its development 

It is the function of our society and its 

hat as nearly equal con- 

erest as well as for 


are equal from birth. 
A noatlonal instruments to see to it t 
ditions as possible prevail, in the national int 


the American dream. (It must be emphasized that equal edu- 
ys mean equal education. Few 


cational opportunity does not alwa 
Would argue that it is undemocratic or wrong to offer a greater 
educational challenge to the gifted child than to the average 
One. Similarly, since children learn at home as well as at school, 
more education must be offered to the children, whose homes 
afford no learning opportunities, than is offered to those from 
Privileged homes. Equal educational opportunity can and should 
2. a mean unequal educational offerings.) . 

Ae nation's financial investment, applied energies, and tech- 
Dical instruments for identifying and developing talent are 
wholly inadequate. Educational budgets must include sufficient 


money for specially trained personnel to offer enough additional 
dial, cultural, and social work 


Speci f: : 
"ri Buidance, testing, reme 
ad ices to offer the deprived child at least some of the cultural 
vantages the middle-class child gets at home in the natural 


: Course of family life. 


An 
Stug, "ual 
d, Re 
on ogg, ort 1958-1959 (New Yor 


ti E 
° Klineber " 
B. Race Differences (New York: Harpers and Brothers, 1935). 
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3. School personnel (administrative and teaching and pu 
need, as part of their academic as well as inservice € E n 
acquire the recognition that every child, until proven nx ed 
may have intellectual potential wholly unrelated to ^ wien 
ground; that ability, not the accident of birth, must deter a 
who shall have the chance to go on to higher education and ho 
far he can go. . . . -— 
The development of testing instruments, to identify with yalta 7 
potential ability in children from outside the predominan 
culture, is essential. . 
Segregation, whether by law or in fact, based on race or socio- 
economic status is educationally unworkable. Some compen- 
sation will have to be found for the neighborhood school or the 


neighborhood school will have to Bo, or, better yet, homogeneous 
neighborhoods will have to go. The principle will also eventually 
apply to the Negro college. 


- The day will come when each one 
will have to receive sufficie 


nt support to enable it to integrate 
its student body or disapp 


ear from the educational scene. . 
College counseling in high school must include the special 
knowledge and considerations involved in successfully guiding 
to college the student with ]j 


as well as about 
cial aid. 


1 no longer be a 
ing who shall go to college. W 


both college and non- 


s id an 
Ivate support, of the size, strength thi 
al Science Foundation. The task © 


t 
: of 
© expressed by enlarging the statement 


NSSFNS purpose and program 
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apa aid to Promising students from Aun 
Who have been admitted by colleges but can" 


€ normal national and college scholar" 
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grated higher education fo 
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3. To help local communities and schools systems understand the 
need for and to acquire the resources, techniques, attitudes, and 
funds necessary to identify early, to stimulate educationally, and 
to offer the extra services needed to equalize educational oppor- 


tunity for all of their young people. 


NSSENS has done all of these things on a limited pilot basis, with a very 
limited budget. It has demonstrated that they can be done, that doing them 
pays off to the individual and to the nation. It is now time they were done 
on a grand scale, more suitable to the numbers of young people involved 


and their importance to themselves and to the nation. 


The Negro College in America 


In this article Stephen J. Wright, Presi- 
dent of Fisk University, combines an 
excellence of scholarly and practical 
experience in the field. Prior to his 
present position, he served as Dean of 
Faculty at Hampton Institute for eight 


years and as President of Bluefield State 
College. From 1952 


dent of the Associat 
Secondary Schools 
Wright has also bee 


-1953 he was fresi- 
ion of Colleges and 


for Negroes. Dr. 


onal Sociology. 
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journals, among 
Journal of 


various them the 


Educational 
Quarterly Review of Higher 


and the Journal of Negro E 


Sociology, 
Education, 
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sylvania, Central State College and Wilberforce ore 
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four institutions for Negroes anq the District 
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higher learning was Donald Mu 
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Table I. 


Distribution of Institutions of Higher Learning for 
Negroes by Types and Control 


Control 
Type Private Public Total 
Junior Colleges 18 il Ba 
Senior Colleges 50 "s e 
Graduate Schools 1 7 : 
Professional Schools 2 A: E 
Total 71 d "M 


This article seeks to describe briefly the evolution of these colleges, in- 
cluding their present status and general nature, to indicate the major 
Problems they face, and to suggest their future role in American society. 


Tue EVOLUTION OF THE NEGRO COLLEGE 


With the exception of Cheyney State Teachers College and Lincoln Uni- 
versity in Pennsylvania and Wilberforce University in Ohio, all of the Negro 
MStitutions were founded after 1865—the majority in the thirty-five year 
Period between 1865 and 1900. " 

To understand the early development of the Negro college it is necessary 
to recall the conditions under which they were founded. When the Civil War 
ended in 1865, approximately 4,000,000 slaves were freed, of whom approxi- 
mately 96 per cent were illiterate. There were no elementary and secondary 
Schools to prepare students for college, and the white South doubred the 
“ducability of Negroes in general and at the higher level m particular,” 
Orcoyen, there were no existing educational facilities in which to begin 
struction. But facilities which had been constructed for other purposes 
te adapted for the education of Negroes and the first ps on colleges and 
Universities were established—Fisk University in an old military hopital; the 

entra] Tennessee College in an old gun factory; Atlanta University in a 
tailroaq car. , 
he evolution of the Negro college can be divided roughly into four 
Pe o some extent, but which, at the same time, 


Ods whi 
con hich overlap, of course, t 


Sti F intind ent: 
tute the major turning points in its developm 


1865-1885— The establishment and early development of the private 
college by Northern denominations; 


Fo; 
The pà full tre; ; Negro col 
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nee 1865, unpublished doctor's thesis, New York University, 1943. 
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2. 1885-1916—The period of the establishment of colleges by Negro 
denominations and the Southern states; . 

8. 1916-1938—The period in which the colleges which survived became 
“of age” and, in many cases, achieved accreditation; 

4. 1938-present—The period of develop: 


ment and expansion of graduate 
and professional programs stimulate 


d by litigation, 


Tue First PERIOD: 1865-1885 


As a result of the anti-slavery feryor which 


developed prior to and during 
orthern denomination 


al groups moved into the Sou th 
- Included among these denomina- 
aptists, operating through their American 
he Congregationalists, operating through 

the Disciples of Christ, operating 
through their United Christian Missionary Society; the Episcopalians, operat- 
ing through their Freedmen’s Aid Society; and the Presbyterians, operating 
i ionary Society, , 

A partial, re ges founded by these denominations 
during this Period, with their ing dates, is indicated in Table II. To 
Tom the various changes in the names of these 
instance, 


S of these institutions were the training 
of urgently needed teachers an iterate ministry 


Ty and high scho 
m which to dra 


t 
tha 
f equal Importance was the fact. ing 
: fI li Vi 
achieved recognition and were recei 


pak, Moreover, they had accomplished the following’ 
l. They had demons 


Negroes could be 
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2. They had begun to SUpply teachers for the emerging Negro elem? 
tary schools, " 
e 
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Negro leaders, 
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that 
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Table II. 
Negro Institutions of Higher Learning Established by 
Northern Denominational Groups 


Denominations and Institutions Founded Daie of Founding 
Baptist (American Baptist Home Mission Society) 


Benedict College, Columbia, South Carolina 1870 
Bishop College, Marshall, Texas 1880 
Leland College, New Orleans, Louisiana 1870 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia 1867 
Shaw University, Raleigh, North Carolina 1865 
Spelman College, Atlanta, Georgia 1881 
Congregational (American Missionary Association) 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia 1865 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee 1866 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 1868 
Howard University, Washington, District of Columbia 1867 
LeMoyne College, Memphis, Tennessee 1871 
Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 1867 
Tougaloo Southern College, Tougaloo, Mississippi 1874 
Disciples of Christ (United Christian Missionary Society) 
Southern Christian Institute, Tougaloo, Mississippi 1875 
Episcopalians (American Church Institute for Negroes) 
" Saint Augustine's College, Saint Augustine, Florida 1867 
Tethodist (Freedmen's Aid Society) 
Bennett College, Greensboro, North Carolina 1873 
Clark College, Atlanta, Georgia edd 
Tesbyterian (United Christian Missionary Society) 
arber-Scotia College, Concord, North Carolina 1867 
Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tennessee z "i 
Johnson c. Smith University, Charlotte, North Carolina 1867 
Claflin College, Orangeburg, South Carolina 1869 
organ College, Baltimore, Maryland i 
hilander Smith College, Little Rock, Arkansas ve 
ust College, Holly Springs, Mississippi DUE 


Wiley College, Marshall, Texas 


Tur SECOND PERIOD: 1885-1916 
as character- 


tig Second period in the development of the Negro college w 
Y severa] significant developments: 
he establishment of colleges by 
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Sou — 

Chrise tern Christi d with Tougaloo College. The Disciples of 

st ,-ristian Institute was later merge " à 

This lates lishea another ie Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins, Texas, at a later date. 
ge, 


Negro denominations; 


e E 
T college is sti] operating. 
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2. The establishment of tax- 
states; 

3. The passage of the second Morrill Act; 
4. The Washington-DuBois controy 
higher education for Negroes; 

5. The first comprehensiy. 


supported colleges by the several Southern 


ersy concerning the philosophy of 


€ survey of Negro education. 


THE NEGRO DENOMINATIONS 


Table III. 


Negro Institutions of Higher Learning Established 


by Negro Denominations, 1885-19] 67 
Denominations and Institutions Founded 
African Methodist Episcopal 
Kittrell College, Kittr 


Date of Founding 


ell, North Carolina Tee 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Georgia 1985 
Shorter College, Li 


1886 


: North Carolina 18855 
Clinton Normal 


South Carolina 


1891 
Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Miles Memorial College, Birmingham, Alabama 1903 
Texas College, Tyler, Texas 1894 
Baptists 
Arkansas Baptist College, Little Rock, Arkansas HN 
Coleman College, Gibsland, Louisiana® = 
Florida Normal and Industria] College, Saint 
Augustine, Florida seis 
Guadalupe College, Sequin, Texas* 1887 
Morris College, Sumter, South Carolina 1905 
Natchez College, Natchez, Mississippi 1885 


The effort on the 


Negroes, during the 
many of their problems, 
great. Realizing that th 


Period 
Thus thed 
€ coll 
"Sce: Dwight W. O, Ho 
f in y pe lisbury: 
t edema in 1885, when the CY Institute in 1879 and was moved to Sa 


5 name was c ivi llege. 
* — Colleges tio longer in operation. hanged to Livingstone Colleg 


The Negro Colle 
gro College n 


could not possibly meet the higher education needs of Negro youth, the Negro 
denominations, although composed of economically impoverished groups 
Set themselves to the enormous task of establishing colleges in straregically 
located sections of the South. There were four denominations involved: The 
African Methodist Episcopal, the African Methodist Episcopal Zion, the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal and the Negro Baptists. Although a few of the 
denominations established institutions prior to 1885, the majority were 
founded during this second period. See Table III for a partial list of the 
representative colleges established by the Negro denominations during this 


period. 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF TAX-SUPPORTED COLLEGES 


During this second period, eleven of the Southern states, now convinced 
as Lo the educability of Negroes and needing teachers for its Negro public 
Schools desperately, established fifteen of the now-existing senior colleges for 
Negroes. See Table IV. 

While six of the Southern states established seven state colleges (or normal 


Schools as most of them were at the time) before 1885,9 it was in this period 


that the South, as a whole, became involved and committed to investing in the 
gated basis became 


higher education of Negroes. That this was done on a segre 
of great significance in later years. Additional state colleges for Negroes were 
of course established in the later periods. 
i The financial support for the Negro state 

48 land-grant colleges was greatly strengthened by the passage of the second 
Morrill Act in 1890, This Act stipulated that land-grant funds were to be 
distribute equitably in those states which maintained segregated schools. 
The Act stated: 


colleges which were designated 


er this Act to any state or 


That n id und 
at no money shall be paid out 
territory for the “support and maintenance of a college where a 


distinction of race or color is made in the admission of students, but 
the establishment and maintenance of such colleges separately for 
White and colored students will be held to be in compliance with the 
Provisions of this Act if the funds received in such state or — 
" pr bétably divided as hereinafter set forth. [Emphasis hed 
lat in any in whi re has g 
in Senin am i d y 1x 1862 (first Morrill Act) v e 
™ which an educational institution of like character ee 
“stablished, or may hereafter be established, and is now aided by 


Sach state from its own revenues for the education of colored 
iln e mechanic arts, however named or 


Studen iy 

ts in agricult d th 

Sty af ure an c : 

Styled, or Whether or not it has received moncy heretofore under the 

E to which this Act is an amendment, the legislature of such — 

e ay Propose and report to the Secretary of the Interior a just an 
Witable division of the funds to be received under this Act, 

Missouri and North Carolina. 


> 
Alab, 

ama 2. 

’ Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi 
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between one college for white students and one pepe 
colored students, established as aforesaid, which shal be d 
into two parts and paid pues) 
students shall be entitle th 
oe provisions, as much as it would have been if it had En 
included under the Act of 1862, and the fulfillment of the for egoing 
provisions shall be taken as a compliance with the provision in 
reference to separate colleges for white and colored students. 


and thereupon such institution 
d to the benefits of this Act and 


Table IV. 


Negro Institutions of Higher Learning Established 
by Southern States, 1885-1916 
States and Institutions Established 
Delaware 


Delaware State 


Date Established 
College, Dover | 
| 


1891 
Florida 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University, 
Tallahassee 1887 
Georgia 


Albany State Coll 


ege, Albany 
Savannah State C 


1903 
ollege, Savannah 


1892 
Kentucky 
Kentucky State College, Frankfort 1886 
Louisiana 
Grambling College, Grambling 1901 H 
Maryland j 


Coppin State "Teac 


hers College, Baltimore 
Maryland State T 


1890 
eachers College at Bowie 1808 
North Carolina 
Agricultural and Technica] College, Greensboro 1894 
Elizabeth City State Teachers College 1891 
Winston-Salem State Teachers College 1892 
Oklahoma 
Langston University, Langston 1897 
South Carolina 
South Carolina State College, Orangeburg 189% 
Tennessee 
Tennessee Agricultura] and Industria] State University, 
Nas Nashville 1912 
West Virginia 
Bluefield State College, Bluefielq 1895 
West Virginia State College, Institute eM 


U.S. Statutes at Large, Vol, 26, P. 417, 
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As clear as the provisions of the Act were, the Negro colleges were dis- 
criminated against. In a later period, Davis pointed out that the white 
land-grant colleges in the 17 states which operated separate land-grant 
colleges for Negroes expended $13,360,598 of federal funds in or through 
white institutions while only $504,767 was expended in Negro institutions— 
a ratio far below the ratio of Negroes to the white population of the region.11 


THE WAsHINGTON-DUBols CONTROVERSY 


As Booker T. Washington, who founded Tuskegee Institute in 1881, rose 
to prominence, he advocated emphasis upon industrial and vocational 
€ducation for the masses of Negroes. So successful was he in his advocacy that 
after his death in 1915, the weight of philanthropy was thrown on the side of 
Institutions having, or claiming to have, industrial and vocational education. 
Many institutions founded during the latter part of this period inserted the 
Word "industrial" in their names. W. E. B. DuBois, educated at Fisk and 
Harvard Universities in the liberal arts tradition, bitterly opposed the 
Washington position and advocated in its stead the education of the “talented 
tenth” in the highest traditions of liberal education. . 

The influence of the Washington philosophy, harmonizing as it did with 
the views of the majority of white Southerners regarding the education of 
Negroes, tended to give an industrial-vocational character to many of the 


Colleges for Negroes and especially to the state colleges.! 


Tur Survey or 1916 


By 1916, nearly 50 years had passed since the first Negro college was 
"Stablished in the South, A number of institutions for Negroes was spread 
across the South, some bearing the name “college” or “university which were, 
n fact, merely high schools. No comprehensive objective data concerning 


these instituti ilable. 
In ie e Fund and the United States Bureau of 
“SUcation collaborated in conducting the first comprehensive study made of 
€gro education, With reference to the quality of higher education of 
groes at this time—the end of the second period, 1885-1916—ttie study 
concludeq that “only three institutions Howard University, Fisk University 
Meharry Miei College—have the student body, teaching force, equip- 
ent and income sufficient to warrant the characterization of college. Nearly 


au 

John W. i j lege”, Journal of Negro Education, vol. II, 
5312.18. isa “The Negro Land-Grant College”, 

"Ree ` i : Stephen J. Wright, 
The Ha fuller discussion of the Washington-DuBois Controversy, we ephen J ig 
? Ibig "Pton-Tuskegee Pattern of Education”, Phylon, December, ^99. 
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i rofession: are 
half the college students and practically all of the professional students 
in these institutions."14 mE » 
This survey made it clear beyond serious question that the institutions 
the higher education of N €groes in the South were far from adequate. 


Tur Tur PERIOD: 1916-1938 


During this third period, the Negro college began to come of age. This was 
a period characterized by the development of the 
Negroes in the South; the transition of the N 
schools to colleges conferring degrees 


public high school for 
egro "colleges" from normal 
; the establishment or acquisition by 
purchase of additional Negro colleges;!5 the achievement of accreditation by 


Mian am Y ts 
a significant number of the colleges. One of the most significant developmen 
during this period stemmed from the Murr 


ay case, in which the Maryland 
court held, in effect, that the Univer: 


: — o 
sity of Maryland had no choice except t 
a 3 à ; e 
qualified student, to its Law School, owing to th 


an the practice of providing 
; rofes- 
ents interested in graduate and profe 

5 a -oes tO 
laving the courts order the admission of Negroes 


missioner of Education, J. J. Tigert 


public high school 
as well as some of the state colleges to discont 
concentrate their resources on 


schools, especially those in th 
private, poorly supported 
the public high school con 
colleges to prepare teach 
forced many of these col 


permitted the private ane 
inue high school work and md 
ograms. Moreover, the Snore 
Were superior to many of p^ 
ly administered academies. 


baccalaureate degree- e 
ollege was founded in 1886, but did not confe 


^ United States Bu D i Educa 
mi te A A a Education, Negro Education, U. S. Bureau of Ed -— 

* Among the institutions Purchased anq Converted to state colleges were Morgan Co jina 
in Baltimore, the National Religious Training School which Become the North C27 an 
College at Durham, Jackson College in Jackson Mississippi, and Fort Valley Norm? 
Industrial Institute which became Fort Valley State. College " 

* Quoted in Twenty Years of the Phelps-Stohes Fund, (1911-1931), pp. 13, 14. 
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first baccalaureate degree until 1929; Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State University was founded in 1912, but did not confer its first baccalaureate 
degree until 1924; and Virginia State College was founded in 1891, but did 
not confer its first baccalaureate degree until 1919. 

Another factor which stimulated the development of the Negro college 
during this third period was accreditation. Until 1930, the Negro colleges in 
the Southern region could neither be members of nor accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. When the Associa- 
tion established a Special Committee in 1930 to examine and to rate the 
Negro institutions on its behalf, the colleges were provided with more 
uniform, objective standards by which to judge their work and with a sound 
basis upon which to conduct their appeals for more adequate financial 
Support. 

Thus, by 1937, the Negro college was becoming of age. The enrollment in 
the tax-supported institution was approaching that in the private institutions 
and the better graduates of those institutions with an “A” rating from the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools were being admitted 
to northern and western graduate schools without undue difficulty. 


Tue FOURTH PERIOD: 1938-PRESENT 


In 1988, the Supreme Court of the United States held, in effect, that the 


State of Missouri had the choice of admitting Lloyd Gaines, a Negro plaintiff, 
to the Law School of the University of Missouri or establishing one within 
the State to which he could be admitted.!* Fearing a rush of Negro applicants 
for admission to graduate and professional schools which had hitherto denied 
admission to Negro students, several Southern states movet baer to 
€stablish graduate programs through the master's level in he eon co. a 
and a few established law schools and schools of pharmacy. Also, nearly 
all of the tax-supported colleges for Negroes received more adeguate Pamagal 
Support, both for current operating purposes and for capital oe ee 

But the Gaines case was only one of a series of cases destined to affect 


e «t such case 
Profoung] d role of Negro colleges. bonis 
TRUE SUUS E ;hich the Supreme Court of the 


Was that in ; Texas, in w 
volving the State of Texas, 
United States held, in effect, that a segregated Negro law ee never 
© the equal of the Law School of the University of Texas.!? This case, 


E 
Gaine: A E 
S vs. Canad. cn of Missouri. " 

BE ada, ex rel State 
le Examples of institutions which established graduate programs through the master’s 
vel in the carly part of this period include The North Carolina College at Durham, 
Ennessee Agieulrrl a 1 1 d ial State University and Virginia State College. Examples 
stitutions which Esta S Bed io schools include The North Carolina College at Durham, 
Orida Bricultural rid ME a ical University and South Carolina State College. Examples 

echanti x leri, EI i 

5 that established schools of pharmacy include F lor ida Agr icultural and pie 
Y and Texas Southern University. One of these institutions, The North Carolina 
t Durham, also awards the degree of doctor of philosophy in education. 


tt vs. Pinder, 339 U, S, 629 (1950) - 


is 
ey 
w eCa 
Wea, 
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together with the principle set forth in the 1954 case in which the Supreme 
Court struck down the Plessey vs. Ferguson doctrine,” has affected the Negro 
college in ways which only time will make clear, but at the present time, at 
least the following effects appear to be unchallengeable: 


l. The number of Negro students attending tax-supported institu- 
tions to which they were hitherto denied admission has increased 
significantly, 

2. The financial Support given colleges established and operated 
primarily for Negroes has been very greatly improved. 

3. The private college for Negroes during this period not only 
enrolls a smaller percentage of the tota] Negro student enroll- 


ment, but is finding it increasingly difficult to compete with the 
State colleges for faculty and students. 


in the overw 


of Negroes, and with ihe exceptions of 
Missouri and 


these institutions are 


+ CUM I eir 
students from the South, helming Majority draw th 


20 wn vs, : i af 
a pa im sss of Education of Topeka, 347 U. S. 483 (1954), and Boling vs- " 

? Except as otherwise indicated, the 
American Universities and Colleges E 
on Education, 1960, and gao «£65 


wn frr 
scnutistics relating to present status are dra" nc 
" 

s -Cucatiom p 
of Education, 1959-1960, 


Y u 
ghth Edition, Washington, D. C: American NS 
‘rectory, Part III, “Higher Education", U. S- 
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SIZE OF INSTITUTIONS 


To the extent that the institutions of higher learning with enrollments of 
1,000 or less are classified as small, the Negro college is small. Only 17 tax- 
Supported institutions and 4 private institutions or a total of 21 have enroll- 
Inents of 1,000 or more, and the largest less than 5,000. At the same time, 57 
or nearly 50 percent have enrollments of less than 500. The average is ap- 
proximately 733. Despite this small over-all average, it should be observed 
that the average for the tax-supported institutions is 1,472 or more than twice 
the average for all Negro institutions. Moreover, they enroll approximately 


Ó ere : 
59 percent of the students. 


QUALITY 


There is very great variation in the quality of the Negro colleges and 
Universities, To the extent that regional accreditation suggests the meeting 
of certain minimum marks of quality, Table V is revealing. It indicates the 


following: 


l. That only 45 or only 53.56 percent are regionally accredited 


without condition; . — 
2. That 14 of these colleges are not accredited by any regiona 
association; 
3. "That 26 of the 39 institutions (46 percent) that fall short of 


unconditional accreditation are private. 


Table V. 
Status of Regional Accreditation in Senior Colleges 
and Universities for Negroes by Types and Control 
Type of Control 
Status of Accreditation Private Public Total 
Accredited without condition 24 = 
“credited with condition 15 ; E 
9t Accredited 11 3 
Totals 50 34 84 


There are 29 junior colleges for Negroes in the region—18 are private and 
: are 'ax-supported, Only 5 of the 29 are regionally aweredited, ne of the 
ain uPported group and four of the private group, ORS = which is a con- 
"ona] accreditation. In the case of the tax-supported junior colleges, several 
are relatively new und this fact may account, in part, for the small number of 
"edited institutions in this group- 


ace: 
"XCept in the cases of newly established institutions, the chief, and frequent- 


l p "E de 
y unconditional accreditation is 


th . 8 
© exclusive, reason for failure to achieve 
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insufficient funds, which usually means poor physical plants, eene 
equipment, inadequate libraries and above all, poor faculties. The lode ya 
pointed out elsewhere that the church-related private college for Negroes 
typically an academically weak institution, despite the fact that the best i 
them are good, judged by national standards, and that typically it is noni 
sufficient funds to support a modern college, as the per student expenditure 
for educational purposes averages only $749 per year for those which Bre 
accredited and ranges from $495 to $1,529.22 The average expenditure for 
the unaccredited institution is still lower. . 
Another measure of the quality of an institution of higher learning is the 
formal training of the faculty. In a senior college or small university of good 
quality, it would seem reasonable to assume 50 percent of the full-time 


a a . ssor and 
faculty would be in the senior ranks of Professor and Associate Professor a! 


E : e a 1e 
that, in the main, the training requirements for these ranks would be tl 


doctorate degree. Applying the foregoing system to the accredited, Negro 
senior colleges, the faculties would be weak from the st 
training. The percentage of doctorates on the. full-ti 
private accredited colleges is 25 and in the accredited tax-supported colleges, 
the percentage is 21. The range of percentages is from 11 to 48 and from 2? 
to 38 in private and tax-supported colleges, respectively. 'The percentage of 
doctorates in the private 


Negro colleges, it will be noted, is somewhat higher 
ted tax- 


andpoint of formal 
me faculties in the 


than that for the accredi 


On the basis, then, of the 
strength, the typical N 
despite the fact that t 

" as 
basis of not only doctoral Strength on the faculty but other factors such 
libraries, educational i 


" t 
, and the success of + phi 
ions?! have chapters 9 


Tue CURRICULUM " 
; ; uate 

It was pointed out earlier that the Negro colleges, in a sense, constituto 
parallel “system” of higher education in the South, but there are a nu? 
of points at which the parallel breaks down: 

= Stephen J. Wright, “Some Critical Problems Faced by the Negro Church- 
College”, Journal of Negro Education, XIX (Summer 1960) 

#2 Fisk and Howard Universities, 1 i 


m 
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1. Despite the fact that 16 of the state colleges and universities have 
land-grant status, none has an accredited engineering school.** 

2. No Negro statesupported institution has a medical or dental school. 

3. Only one of the state-supported institutions for Negroes has a gradu- 
ate program leading to the doctorate degree, and this program is 


limited to education. 
4. No statesupported institution for Negroes has an accredited school 


of journalism. 
No state-supported institution for Negroes has a school of library 


or 


science. 
In addition to the absence of such graduate and professional programs as 


indicated above, there are wide disparities in the range of undergraduate 


offerings between institutions of higher learning for Negroes in the Southern 


region and other institutions of higher learning in the region.?? 
ated above take on added significance when it is 


The disparities indic 
, Mississippi, and 


recognized that the four states of South Carolina, Georgia 
Alabama have yet to admit a single Negro to any of its institutions of higher 
learning except those exclusively for Negroes.?* . 
The curriculum of the typical private Negro college is liberal arts, with 
teacher education. In a few instances—Hampton and Tuskegee, for example 


a of college grade. The curriculum 


—a few have terminal vocational curricul 
16 have 


in the state-supported college is more varied. As indicated above, 
land-grant status and offer, therefore, courses in agriculture, home economics, 
and certain mechanic arts. These programs, of course, are in addition to the 
arts and sciences programs and teacher edu hich are found in all of 


the senior colleges for Negroes. 


cation W 


GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL WORK 


The institutions which offer graduate and professional work are indicated 


in Table VI. l 
It will be observed from Table VI that 16 institutions of higher learning 


for Negroes offer graduate and 15 offer professional work. Tlie graduate 
Work, except at Howard and North Carolina College at Durham, is limited 
to the master’s level, The latter two institutions offer work leading to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The doctoral work at North Carolina College 


is limi : 
5 limited to the field of Education. 


The evaluation of the present status of the Negro college must be done in 


e standard, or some ideal. When 


ter 1 t 
e ms of some point of reference, 50m [rom its humble beginnings 
Va : -ogress ma rom its humble beginnı 
aluated in terms of the enormous progress made from 1 g gs, 
T The only predominantly Negro institution with an accredited engineering school is 
V; an y NCI - 
ward University, ? 3 ; & df 
M a iS recognized that s of the Southern states contribute toward the support o 
char ^ some se s à 
a TY Medical College through the Regional Compact. "m í ba but had no 
echnically, Autherine Lucy was admitted to the University of Alabama, but h 


real 
chance 
ance to pursue her studies. 
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Table VI. 


1 Jegr "d sraduate 
Institutions of Higher Learning for Negroes Offering = 
and Professional Work, with Enrollments for 1957-58. 


Enrollment 


State Institution Graduate Profession 
Alabama Alabama State College [55 3878 
Tuskegee Institute ae o 131^ 
Florida Florida A. & M. University 328 183° 
Georgia Atlanta University 495 in 
Fort Valley State College . 11 75a 
Gammon Theological Seminary — 106° 
Louisiana Dillard University = gr 
Southern University pem 73 
Xavier Universit 62 pe 
Mississippi Jackson State College . 96 
North Carolina Agricultural and "Technical = 
College 145 m: 
North Carolina Colle e 198 99a 
Shaw University — 201 
Johnson C. Smith University — gt 
South Carolina South Carolina State College — 
Tennessee Fisk University 45 469 
Meharry Medical College = 
ennessee Agricultural and 
Technical State Universit 407 63» 
"Texas exas Southern University 285 16 
Virginia Virginia State College 252 308 
. Virginia Union University — 9 
District of : 
Columbia Howard University 240 1,246 


“Engineering, Nurse Education, Hospital Dieteti 
? Law and Pharmacy, 


* Library Service and Social Work, 
* Theology, 


* Nurse Education, 
* Law. 


* Pharmacy, 
^ Medicine, Dentistry, 
! Medicine, Dentistry, 


cs, Veterinary Medicine. 


Engincering, Dental Hygiene, 

Enginecring, Pharmacy, Religion, Social Work, Law. 
the Negro college is, today, 
immense pride. When eval 
total education needs of 
understandable causes, In 


an institution in w 


s take 
hich its founders could 
uated against the e 


[ve the 
ffort it has made to o. helt 
Negroes, its deficiences are glaring, despite have 
the meantime, the best of the Negro colleges 
become respected members of the academic community. 
* Adapted from Aaron Brown, “ 


sai 
] Instit 
ion x date and Professional Education in Negro ment 
tions”, Journal of Negro Education xv" (Summer, 1958) p. 236, For an extended treat 
of graduate work, see entire article, 
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Major PROBLEMS AND Future ROLE 


The American Negro college came into being nearly a century ago as the 
Post-war measure of those for whom the abolition of slavery had been a great 
and consuming cause. It was founded for the specific purpose of preparing 
teachers for the nearly 4,000,000 newly-freed, illiterate people who had 
little else except their freedom, and to train ministers to save their souls. 
The teachers sent by the Northern denominations found receptive minds 
and taught with a zeal and faith that soon demonstrated to the doubting 
Southerner that the Negro was educable. In the meantime, the impoverished 
Negro denominations, seeing that the colleges founded by the Northern 
denominations needed to be supplemented to meet the staggering needs, 
began what, for them, was the enormous task of establishing and operating 
additional colleges. Later, the Southern states embarked upon the gigantic 
task of establishing a system of public schools, including a system for Negro 
children, Realizing that the private colleges could not supply the teachers 
needed for the public schools, these states began to establish tax-supported 
Normal schools for the primary purpose of increasing the supply of Negro 
teachers, 

In the process of its development, the Negro college broadened its purpose 
h to compete in the American demo- 


to include the preparing of Negro youth 
cratic system. And in its efforts to achieve this larger purpose, it has been 


confronted with serious problems. mM 
The problems confronting the Negro college may be divided into two 

major types: 

an institutions of higher learning. 

to the Negro college, either 


is institution or by virtue 
e a visible minority with 


l- Those confronting all Americ 

2. "Those which are substantially unique 
by virtue of their acute effect upon th 
of the effort of this institution to serv 
complex problems. 

ngent upon the extent to which it 


The future of the Negro college is conti 
both types of problems, and also 


Wi 
pan she to solve, or greatly minimize, rial pip re 
Cant * extent to which it will continue to serve = a ee 
Serve, When the Negro co ege s E i 
funq In later yes, owevt S jd: 
the | he total higher education nee so 
fy, largest minority group in botl d the natia the 
So dem al Question is whether this institution can piscis MEA 
pacity ng à purpose. In other words, has the nee ls pe i 
Y of the institution as presently organized, administered and sup: 
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[e O operate order r s indic: above 

ontinue to operate in er to meet the broadened needs indicated a , 

e i f; This is a j ' clear when 

for otherwise these needs will die by default. This is abundantly clear si 
'Á re a i sin 

it is recognized that four of the Southern states have yet to admit a gie 


Negro student to any of their institutions other than those founded and 
operated expressly for Negroes, and th 
the atmosphere in hitherto 
doors to N 


at in a number of other Southern states, 
all-white institutions which have opened their 
€groes is inconducive to the education of Negro youth. 

But what of the less immediate future? The 
writer, depends upon the ca 
the following problems: 


answer, in the judgment of es 
ati h 
pacity of the Negro college to deal creatively wit 


l. The problem of adequate fin 
the private Negro college, for 
physical plant, adequate sal 


ance. This problem is critical for 
on its solution depends adequate 
aries for competent teachers, educa- 
ries, without which there is no teal 
an institution of higher learning.? 
faculty. This is not solely a problem 
à problem also of the small supply of 
O teachers, coupled with restrictive regu- 
Negro state colleges in the deep South 
from employing teachers Without regard to race. The problem 


i €gro college teachers. 
3. The problem of quality Students, This problem is, in part, a 
Iclous cycle in which many of the academically 
Weak Negro colleges train academically weak teachers, who in 


turn Produce academically Weak high school Students who go to 
these academically weak colleges. 


ughout its history, 
aining of teachers and, 


$ icism of the “system” of higher 
Negroes and ial attitudes which restrict 
nt of Negro elds in the region. 

of isolation and standards, Until 1930, the 
sation of Co] €ges and Secondary Schools refused 
3€ Institution and until 1957, refused to admit 
bership. The Negro colleges, therefore, were not à 
m 9f American higher education. This o 

h e : 

Keep them geared to thosc Res sion. ee quud 1) 
n and Comparison only among Mp caen 
Let colleges in the tein ee Eia T Ey mt pais 
solved. 


* This problem is p 


articularly acute whe 
The denominations are 


J. 
cerne 
attempting to suppor 


n , 
Te the church-related colleges are CO ces 


ri 
e resou 
t too large a number with inadequate T 
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Tue FUTURE ROLE IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


In the judgment of this writer, the long-range future role of the Negro 
college will depend largely upon the extent to which it can solve the problems 
indicated above. Unless it can solve them and also serve the higher 
education needs of youth without regard to race, the Negro college cannot 
be expected to play a significant future role in American society. The long- 
range future of the Negro college will also depend, in significant part, upon 
the extent to which the desegregation of the institutions of higher learning 
becomes a fact in both the letter and the spirit of the law. For in a highly 
developed nation like the United States, education, and especially higher 
education, has come to be the most important general instrument by which 
individuals seck to raise their status and to prepare themselves for the great 
Opportunities which a highly developed economy holds in escrow for the 
educated man. The youth of the future will, therefore, avoid the instituton 
which cannot provide him with this preparation, regardless of its history 


or its racial emphasis and sympathies. 


Book Reviews 


x m 7 rk, 
The Case for the South, William D. Workman, Jr. Devin-Adair, New Yor 
1960. 309 pp. $5.00. 


As an intellectual work, this book does no 
journal; but as further ev 
truly invaluable. 


The volume may be thought by some to be “the case against ne es 
Yet it isa reasonably articulate, if frenzied, presentation of an a eg 
at least in part, by the southern segregationists who belong to mae aiken 
Citizens’ Councils (W.C.C.). It is, then, a shameless defense for ei rei 
racial oppression, following in the tradition of such racists as Gobi ar 
Grant, and Stoddard. But it is not "the case for the South," since a : 
millions of Southerners—white and black—who will be enraged if they 
chance upon it. : illing- 
The mentality of the author can be correctly gauged by his ready Wa vert 
ness to close the public schools (p. 287) and “fight to the bitter end to pron" 
or forestall integration" (p. 234). This readiness to "secede from civilizati 
is not new, of course, and neither are Mr. Workman's arguments. — ial 
The "logic," foll V.C.C. line, runs as follows: (1) atl 
discord accompanies the Negro, whether in a Segregated or an integrated role, 


ent in any substantial numbers" (p. 98). (2) nds 
"Negro children have measurably lower standards than their white ie 
cademic standing, intellectual standing, inser 
ygiene, and morality" (p. 239). (3) Further, hsc 
ien te women desirable” (p, 217), and so “amalgamatior 
of the r i 


: ovement of the Negro race—is the real aim of Negro 
integrationists (p. 226), (4) Thus, for 


ID M re I 
these and other reasons, liter mae 
te, and perfectly sincere Souther D = 

5 p. 68), though this fact "is never brought home 
non-southern audiences" (p. 68). 


t merit a review in a oe 
i i 1S 
idence of the madness of our times, this boo 


hypocritical, anti-southern logose y 
o violate the rights of these sincere Southerners ite 
ast sociological experiment” (p. 99). (6) Indeed, dure 
à sterous plot of racial ge 1 
: à : "preme Court of the United States, S0C o 
ogists, psychologists, the National Association for the Advancement , n 
Colored People (NAACP), Northern journalists, liberals, Christi 
organizations, northern politicians, educator", 
” And, one by one, Mr. Workman considers one 
ao Court, for instance, is charged over ant gent 
Sociology and ps hol rather legal pre 
(pp. 25-26; 30; 33-34; 94; 194) 197.9 5. (5) The NAACP, ze di most 
ation Incorporated” (p. 227), demanding conformity t e 
all Negroes (pP- 206-8). But, the reader is assured, this organization WI opt 
unable “to achieve Sree of integration through its pres 
tactics” (p. 210). 


i ' E 
(9) Northern journalists get the full force of Mr. Workman's weet n 
South Carolinian newspaperman himself, he feels that many of his nort 


a satisfactory de 


Bd 
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colleagues are “packs of journalistic jackals who slithered into every nook 
and cranny where they might snatch a bit of racial offal to carry back to their 
DER lair, there to yelp over it in print while they worried their sorry 
spoil to the bone" (p. 72). These villains, according to Mr. Workman, have 
construc ted “a paper curtain” (pp. 62, 68); they sensationalize the South's 
racial news while they suppress their own. 

_ (10) Liberals, Christian ministers, and officials of national Jewish organiza- 
tions are seen as a “Do-gooders Alliance” (p. 127), comprised either of 

manipulators” or the easily-led ("little men, the timid men, the insecure 
ones who fear being submerged in... ‘the boisterous sea of liberty' " (p. 39)). 
These “latter-day abolitionists” (p. 121) wish to force integration on an un- 
willing South, hence these “belicose ‘do-gooders’ who masquerade under the 
name of ‘liberals’ are nothing more than dictatorial martinets whose tolerance 
extends only to those who think as they do” (p. 132). Worse yet, they “have 
succeeded ... in dragging the school segregation question into the realm of 
morality" (p. 121). Imagine! 

(11) Pressures on the South from no 
by Mr. Workman. They are simply slav 
key cities as New York, Chicago, and Detroit ( 

(12) There are even "forces within the school est ) 
that threaten the South's public school segregation. “Southern laymen, 
writes Mr, Workman, “... found evidences of defection” in the publications 
of the National Education Association (p. 297). “The surprising thing to 
Southern laymen was the failure of southern school men and women to 
champion the cause of the South at the various N.E.A-sponsored meetings 
(p. 228). But "fortunately for the South, laymen still control the affairs of 
Bovernment (and of education) on this regional level" (p. 228). . 

(13) Moderation is a myth, according to Mr. Workman. In the mind of 
the white Southerner, the prospect of integration is repulsive, wher it 
stem from seduction by the moderates or rape by the extremists” (p. 271). 
(14) “The War of Words" (p. 40) contributes, too, to the comio or 
Instance, Mr, Workman objects to the “well-stocked arsenal of smear words ' 
(p. 61) used by integrationists: " ‘hate,’ ‘bias,’ ‘prejudice, unChristian, 
undemocratic,’ and countl thers s?” (p. 6l); Further, the author devotes 
five who] a ATCO eae o ve the term "darkies" from 

ole pages to deriding the attempt to remo 

Stephen Fostar « " (pp. 49-54). 

T oster's “My Old Kentucky Home (PP 15) Racial segrega- 
, These considerati four definite conclusions. (15) Racial segrega- 
thon e siderations lead to c en 37). The increase of 
aca. I$ necessary to maintain domestic tranquility (p. 87) r 

€i ifa s ; i icies . 
€ Strife in the North is due to the integration pol of e dd 
G d and the refusa] to allow the South to pursue à different policy 1 i 

€ right of free association (p. 125). i -aien of radial 

(16) Ever ṣi 4, there has been a deterioration of racia 

since May 17, 1954, ast years no longer exist 


amity” ( i 2 of 

P. 47). Th th’s good race relations of p : 

Nor are there es possa i-a channels left now between the races (pp. 
a 


186.140 i i bi Imost the reverse 
HEP = , tion brings about a m 
34). (17) Thus, “Northern ac j ationist pressure merely 


Teacti s 
action from that intended" (p. 136). Any inteBri ns S5; 201-2; 234). 


rthern politicians are easily explained 
es to the Negro's block vote in such 
Chapter 13). 


ablishment itself" (p. 227) 


fads to ; 
K : ess (pP- 
T increased resistance and no progress i i r 
nag the wall is higher and stronger than it had been in years, and all 
Use of t] inst it" 234) 
he o nut AB ee jori 
nslaughts made aga! : as long as a majority 


(18) Thus, i I 
us, it i ; by Mr. Workman that à 
a aume 99 it cannot come. “Time 


OF s 
out s 2 4 
hern whites are against racial desegregation, 
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^" iag r. Workman 
and truth are on the side of the Southerner .. -," believes Mr. Wo | 
E a a its that 
pM paranoia is difficult to discuss. And Mr. W ru uy os 
he wrote much of his book “on the edge of uM. 1 JA sa : 
coolly and rationally consider some of his pneus arg ds iet T ET 
To start with, racial discord does not accompany a omg ie ideology: 
—though it might if Negroes always encountered Mr. OF Shonen ee e 
Racial discord is not a product of the mere presence of e : reum de 
midst of whites; rather it naturally flows from the attempt b: E ep Min 
dominate and Suppress the other. This is certainly the case w à eh uy 
notorious areas of Negro-white conflict: the southern Unite goi ae die 
Union of South Africa. But even in these two areas there are jm vein 
author's dogmatic principle. In Mr. Workman's own state of ae pair of 
for instance, densely-Negro St. Helena Island has witnessec 2 = 
interracial harmony and, among other indices, a very low crime eo TR of 
Consider, too, Mr. Workman's point concerning the FUSE s a allies 
Negro children, Though he conceeds that a progressive Negro m Nesta 
has developed (pp. 158-164), the author insists that lower ot white 
Standards make all desegregation impossible without lowerir E s Eram 
Standards (p. 289). Yet it is precisely this deprived position of Negroes 


ools; social science studies have shawn 
rise as soon as the lid of i. ra quei 
€, including Negro leaders, wants a lowering of cn 
Standards, which would obviously defeat the purpose of se ssi 
permitted, educators have w sof achieving desegrega aad 
without lowering Standards—for example, Washington's four-track plan 2 


Nashville's stair-step plan, And such plans, when in good faith, have received 

the enthusiastic approval of federa] courts, 
The sex issue raised by the Writer is an emotio 

thinking. Typical of such thinki 

marriage a mat 

theological, 

formation of 


nal bulwark of segregationist 
man does not consider eae” 
oes he enumerate any grin 
OT sociological reasons against v 
blem—the general rejection of in 


al, Psychological, 


orkman asserts, do favor n 
n repeatedly that between us 
schools. But they also show d 
d young, favors no = oa A T, 

Outherners accept the process as inevitable. Inc eee 
Mr. Workman denies this latter finding (p. 274), though he selectively 36 
at length one of the many polling studies that mentions it (pp. Legen 
Further, white Southerners differ s arply in the extremes to which they edi 
go to avoid schoo] desegregation, There are some, like the author, who W 
unflinchingly close sc 


k E any 
hools and disrupt the community; there are m 
others, however, who are not willin 


ion polls have show 
Bregated 


ie o en, educated an 
that a majority of white § 


ky p» vast 
; [ B to tear their localities apart. The inia 
influence of this latter group I$ attested to by the resounding defeat in Virg 

of Senator Byrd's "massive resistance” 


Program. when 
Position becomes fully apparent ainst 
Virtually everybody is plotting pce 
CBroes, newspapermen, ministers, Jere 
T southern whites, And the changes ™ 


The desperate nature of the Tacist's 
the long list of “enemies” js examined, 
him: judges, social SClentists, N 
Yankees, educators, and even othe 
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i Aa ora diame aston chien iat mini ene 
; i segrega upreme Court is sociolog- 
ical and not legal. This claim is based on one brief footnote in the 1954 
opinion that refers to seven social science research studies. But Mr. Workman 
and other segregationists ignore the fact that the separate-but-equal, Plessy 
u. Ferguson decision of 1896, so dear to their hearts, was itself just as im- 
portantly influenced by the social science of its day. Lacking only a footnote, 
the 1896 decision repeats the then-current social science reasoning and 
employs such social Darwinism concepts as "racial instincts" and "natural 
affinities.” 

The segregationists further cling to the “legal precedent” that they contend 
Was set by the decision of 1896. But Mr. Workman and his colleagues con- 
veniently overlook that the 1954 ruling was only the logical continuation of a 


‘ial cases that began in 1910 when a former private in the 
Justice. Further- 


ng in this area. 


4-year trend in rs 
Confederate Army, the liberal Edward White, became Chief 
More, the separate-but-equal decision was not the first rulit 
It glaringly reversed the 1873 Supreme Court precedent set by W. A. & G. 
Railroad Co. v. Brown, which held racially separate facilities to be inherently 


discriminatory and unequal. 

The charge that northern journalism has set up a “paper curtain" to distort 
the nation’s understanding of the South is a curious one for the author to 
make. A well-established writer, Mr. Workman has for some years been a 
regular contributor to both Newsweek magazine and Ford-financed Southern 
School News, which are quoted but once in his whole book. Why would these 
publications hire a segregationist if there were a complete "paper curtain?" 
Or does Mr. Workman himself contribute to this "paper curtain? 


Curious, too, is Mr. Workman's surprise at the “defection” (p. 227) of 
, r. Wor l . C 
eme segregationists could 


Southern educators. One might hope that even extr 1 
understand that an educator's first responsibility is to education, that an 
educator will defend his school against any opponents of public instruction. 
_ “The War of Words” complaint of the author is an interesting one. The 
Mtegrationist is tempted to ask Mr. Workman just what words are left to 
describe accurately the segregationist position, if hate, prejudice, unChristian, 
and undemocratic are fst to be used. But Mr. Workman himself is not 
Without talent at this semantic game. Too sophisticated to use nigger lover, 

ationists both “Negrophiles” (p. 112) and "Negro- 


ntegrationists include "fellow travellers" 
(pp. 43; 157; 299), “latter-day abolitionists” (P. 121), "belicose do-gooders 
(p. 132), and “jackals” (p. 72). Incidentally, this Virginia-born and-raised 
reviewer is a T (pp 188; 231), Mr. Workman's term for a southern- 
oa sub s . 188; 
rn integrationist, 
"i urning to the conclusions dra 
nsider the idea that segregation is 


he calls white integr 
or ad” ) 
mented” (p. 26). Other names for it 


awn from these arguments, let us first 
necessary for racial tranquility. Many 
Places, like Hawaii, have not found this true. Moreover, the argument that 
the North has rac ial Srecuble because of integration overlooks two funda- 


Mental facts, The wretched condition of most Negro migrants to northern 
tion—not northern integration. 


Cities is di ern segre 
S directly the r [6] heri ee ead m 
z e re: f sout I s : 
sult any wide-spr ad manner in the 


€sides, rea] ; h > tried i 
ima real integration has yet to be tried in vec o lir cuiii" 
1 A look at American and South African experience with segregation 


Cads one to the directly opposite proposition: integration is necessary for 


[oy ee ` 
Bg lasting racial tranquility. 
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The conclusion that integrationists h 
and close interracial communication 
context. “Racial amity” 
the relaxed race relatio: 


superior status went un 
communica 


ave destroyed the good race relations 
of the past has to be understood in 
(p- 47) and close communication mean to the author 
ns of the paternalistic era, when the white man's 
questioned. It is true that this type of amity and 
tion has departed forever. The situation to which Mr. Workman 


g which both races arc 
to adjust to relations of real equality. 
at no desegregation progress has been made 
true that resistance has stiffened; hundreds 
he rebirth of the Klan, the formation of the 
€ publication of such books as The Case For 
ess. But racial progress has been more rapid 
han in any other six-year period in history; 


of the sit-in protests in many southern cities. 
uthor’s contention 


articularly if important segments D 
he ideology so baldly presented by 


issued by Mr, Workman’ 
Tax: Root of All Evil; The Decl; 
Rebuild It; Nine Men deime 
on Americain Liberties; and 


inir Taimwashing in the High Schools 
examination of 1] y : 5 us UB . i 
schools”). €xtbooks widely used, ^ in public and private ? d 


1o 
ne of the American Republic: And How 
America: 


“an 
bes 
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South ern Schools: Progress and Problems, prepared by the Staff Members and 
Associates of the Southern Education Reporting Service. Benson Printing 
Company, Nashville, 1959. 174 pp. $4.75. 


Educationally, the South perennially has been faced by at least two crucial 
problems. It has had a smaller proportion of the wealth of the nation to 
educate a larger proportion of children of school age; and it has had a larger 
proportion of its school-age population living in rural areas. Both of these 
problems have been greatly aggravated by the requirement of racially- 
segregated public schools which have been invariably separate but never 
equal. Moreover, in the forties, just about the time the South, along with the 
rest of the country, had recovered from the Depression and had begun to 
experience a financial up-swing, Negroes began successfully to sue for equal 
educational facilities. Harry S. Ashmore's The Negro and the Schools (1954) 
has told that story in some detail, indicating the effect that this stimulus had 


upon Southern schools. 


In 1954, the historic Supreme Court decision was handed down. Southern 


political leaders proceeded upon the assumption that if Negro schools were 
really made equal to the white in physical equipment, current expenditures 
and the like, desegregation could be averted, or held to a bare minimum; or 
at least the pressure for desegregation would be reduced. Many Southern 
States, therefore, especially those in the deep South, began to make large 
Increases in appropriations and facilities for Negro schools in an attempt to 


attain approximate equality as soon as possible. The purpose of Southern 
is to do for the period 1952-57 what the 


Schools: Progress and Problems i ] e T 
Ashmore study did for the period prior to the Decision. More specifical y, the 


Purpose of this survey report, as suggested by its title and general procedure, 
ween white and Negro schools 


Is to indicate the degr which disparities bet 
have been densa gri seed ibe extent to which the gap between rural 
and urban schools has been narrowed; and, all-but-incidentally, to note the 
extent to which Southern schools in general have progressed toward the 
national norm, p . 
The volume is divided into two sections. The first section, written especially 
for the "lay reader," consists of an Introduction followed by chapters on 
“F Opulation,” “Enrollment and Attendance,” “School Transportation, 
Buildings and Equipment,” and “Special Services.” The second section is a 
Series of 77 statistical tables ‘presenting facts concerning certain aspects of the 


field, and, as the blurb on the dust jacket puts it, is included “.. . for the schol- 


ar y ae 
vho finds eloquence in a statistic." 


Asar izati its begin: 
S a result of teacher-salary equalization suits beg ‘tie 
€ Increase in the rab Negro teachers (in 1956-57, the training of 


egro teachers equalled or exceeded that of white teachers in eight out of 
ien States for which data were available), considerable progress Has aR made 
th reducing disparities between white and Negro teachers salaries. oreover, 

ere has been a distinct trend toward making larger expenditures for Negro 


Schoo <a i h “ em 
en, ls in general. Mississippi i$ frequently cited as the “spectacular 

i mple. Duri i eriod current expenses for Negro pupils were 
creased 1 ils were increased only 21 


o cent. Despite this fact, however in 1957 current expenditures for Negro 
E were only 57 per cent as latg It would take another 

Cade 
of such spending to bring €Xp 


ning in the forties and 


thi 
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level for white; almost two decades to bring 
the regional average; and sey 
average. 

As far as rural and metro 
narrowed for both Negroes 
for the latter than the form 


a ee T 
all of Mississippi's schools oes 

i e nationd 
en decades to bring them up to the nati 


politan schools are concerned, the gap S e 
and whites. However, it has been nanon ec ber eio 
er. In general, it seems that as muc Lapi ets e 
been made in narrowing the gap between rural and EU ate min gap 
between white and Negro schools. Furthermore, the ea ri. i eias 
has been narrowed considerably more than the gap between Southe 

in general and those of the nation as a whole. . : dudit one 
The progress of Southern schools toward the national a ona feats mere 
author describes as a "great leap forward" (Chapter I)—has been tel by this 
than staying even or, rather, not falling further behind. But, as i ard Hat 
same author, "| | the South not only has to make one great leap ien (p. 4). 
Several such leaps in order to catch up with the rest of the pv nu. 
Nationwide, however, there have been some encouraging deve dela of 
During the period under consideration it was found that the Po fournit 
the country as a whole increased somewhat faster than that in t e anf fessi] 
region and the proportion of children of school age in the ME í ihe most 
slightly—a trend which seems destined to continue. Also, ig: a Second 
spectacular economic and social developments in the years Since k^ ih a 
World War has been the growth of industry in the South” (p- b E 
nt increase in wealth, Moreover, though further behind in ia ate 
ton, both whites and Negroes have been moving to the cities at a faster vam 
the whites more frequently to Southern cities, and the Negroes to poem 
Cities. There are more Negroes in New York State—mostly in urban E eii 
than there are in tate (p. 10). While this survey -— to 
, mere fact of moving from the om 

the City has not only meant better Schools for the migrants, white and Neg 


Í r i to the 
and will continue to contribute 
Progress of Southern education, 


re study- 
urvey purports to be an extension of the Ashmore 
Ore study, how 


"ch is neither 
ever, and for some reason which is "which 
; It included all of the 17 states 
previous to 1954 required s 


, itted the 
by law—although it omittec 


in the 
3 E ain e 1n 
i l in the same category. This increas 
sample has resulted i i 


le, 
à ) For examp 
on of the results in various ways. For 

the four states added— pe awar 

border states— 


regated 
Exception o ir 
schools, were more N 


; ry cr 
orthern t uthern on practically every 
d were so f 


States from his s 
be an extension of Ashm, 


Also unlike the Ashmore stud ? 


Despite the Executive Director's assurance that all of them were "--- 


the 
i here on. 
newsmen, among the best informeq individuals to be found anywh 


t 

nen 
j ic arran. en à 
subject of Southern schools" (Preface), it is doubtful that this arra Bud 
was better than or as good as havin 


F or e 
vcr rc dede : 8 a single author as in the 2 comps 
There are wide individual ces in style and varying degrees ving ar 
tence in synthesizing the data Which could have been avoided by 


OI*"s, one is 


i E : ral a 
this volume is written by sever? 


‘ 


eteran 
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one of the two or three authors who exhibited the greatest competence in 
these respects write this report. 

As suggested in the introduction to the statistical section, a tremendous 
job of fact-gathering has been done. Moreover, considerable work has gone 
into the processing of the data, so much that one wonders why most of the 
comparisons were made in terms of absolute rather than relative increases, 
since real progress can be validly determined only on the basis of relative 
increases. 

Despite these deficiencies, and others of a minor nature not mentioned here, 
this survey has made some important contributions. It has gathered some very 
hard-to-get racial data, as well as facts about rural and metropolitan areas. 
Most important, it has suggested some interesting and fruitful hypotheses 
which will undoubtedly stimulate further studies, the prosecution of which 
will be greatly facilitated by access to the raw data which have been aned r 
the SERS library and will be “available for researchers, scholars and sub- 


scribers to SE ications” (Preface). 
scribers to SERS publications (Pr ) Ne 
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jiga Knowledge is of Most Worth?” 
n Historical Conception and a Modern Sequel 


i in me 1860s, the traditional 
á ry education was being challenged 
A the scientists. Today, the relative 
ME ecto of scientific and literary 
Pi Sent oe disputed both in Eng- 
analysi. in the United States. In his 
v anh Professor Kazamias relates the 
BA social and intellectual argu- 
bim to the problems of who is to 
Vitus education, and in which 
chool. 

no dindusia M. Kazamias received 
Siti ms nii in History, at the 
in iud of Bristol, England, his S.-M. 
College ion a Fort Hays Kansas State 
irene and his Ed.D. at the Harvard 
fields i Soleiol of Education, in the 
ines: History and Comparative 
nne "s He nos wp in Cyprus 
ed pi uini and North- 
acting Ci RA At present he is 
dite, 2 i dis Department of Edu- 

, and Director, Master of Arts in 

ANDREAS M. KAZAM IAS 


Teachi 
sg S Program, Oberlin College, 
` Oberlin College 


rance of two significant 


La 
tei YEAR MARKED THE CENTENNIAL of the appe 
ments, Charles Darwin's monumental The Origin of Species and Herbert 
is of Most Worth?" The former 
utation of species" 


as o; 
stensi ANT 
tensibly a scientific investigation into 
yon «scientific culture." The questions 


the | 
atter x : 
r a vigorous expositor essa 
P 4 ri 
were different an 


to whi 
evel ich they addressed themselves 
ie ee varied in kind, ScOPe and degree. But at 
radi appearance they had at least two similar characteristics. They were both 
cal and bold giving rise to all sorts of controversies, and they both high- 
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lighted an educational debate of the utmost importance. pail iin 
Darwin's publication, and more directly through Spencer s, dus: ssi 
iven to the emergence of "science" asa challenge to the SENTIR aed 
: and certain of its basic assumptions. As a resu s 
ensued, the English notion of what consumate 
ansformed, and science, as well as other "modern 


d a more prominent 
secondary and higher education. 

h the education 
much alive tod 
al education 
1umanistic" or 


Å is of 
position in the curriculum 


al discussion in the ensuing veia 
ay. What the purpose and Mo 
are or should be, and to what degree 
“scientific,” “liberal” or “practical, Pee 
ery much in the minds of people who reflect on : M 
ed by Herbert Spencer, namely, “What Knowledg 


. : yas it was one 
» Is as thought-provoking and basic now as it w Eris 
oe š "wise, h: 
hundred years ago. Though conditions, educational and otherwise, 
changed, a clear underst 


anding of the rel 
of knowledge is a perenni 


cational Programs. In the 
Programs an an 


ative value of the various branches 
al challenge for th 
constant quest for t 
alysis of similar ch 
at necessary histori 


€ development of sound E 
he proper ingredients of E 
allenges in the Past would facilitate Hal 
cal perspective without which cms an 
'ectionless &oping. It is towards sina 
€ directed, Its main focus will, there : id 
ation of the €ducationa] controversy in e» 
arwin's and Spencer's igo eae 
Some comparisons with the p 


Tur GREAT Controversy 1 
T Ü Jae 
In his famous St. Andrews Inaugura] Address of 1867, J. S. Mill formu 
“the great Controversy of t 

ancient languages and th 
tion should be c 


lassica] 
scientific,"1 This 


cause and Dr, G, M 


classical cause, But in betwee; 


ling ` 
e leac 

1 these polarities Stood most of th 
intellectual figures Id sss 


; hol 
T. H. Huxley, J. Tyndall 1 ; T- Hocker and R. Owen, classical pee 
like F. W, Farrar and H, s; » Popular essayists and poets like M 


dress Deliver 


ay, 1867) 


ars 


L 
is, February 
a Se Mail, inaugural Aq *d to the University of St. Andrews, 
1867 (Boston: Littell and G ‘ 


p.5 
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Arnold a i i 

Veri aos oies and philosophers like Mill himself. This highly 

oan — i valles fora synthesis of the extreme viewpoints 

line ah vice € ion E iberal education, one which would be more in 

atia the : p ses intellectual advances of the period. What dis- 
eas of each of these individuals was the variation in emphasis 


not only wi "e e c 
y with respect to such broad categories as “s iences,” “humanities,” 
, 


but also with respect to the relative 


"classics" « . 
assics" and "modern subjects," 
" study instead 


Po nager diga ges of science instead of that, this “classical 
Rad: v tis thraogh an analysis of all these aspects of the discussion, 
lee been xguments advanced in their support, that a realistic picture of 

of ideas can be grasped. By presenting the controversy in terms 


A xin ai or Bosca trivac scientists and dgsticium, the historian runs 

straightiack portraying historical phenomena 1n unrealistic, pre-conceived 
jackets. 

Here the "great controversy" 

terms of its inner logic or rational 


' of the eighteen sixties will be approached in 


e. Three major arguments, reasons or 
es the essential elements of such a 
ed centered on whether education 
l or ornamental, and whether it 


We ahi constituted in varying degre 
Me The vaxiatis viewpoints express 
: plined the mind, whether it was usefu 
developed the moral and cultured gentleman. 


Tur MENTAL-GYMNASTICS ARGUMENT 
rgument in defence of one or the other 


T r " 
he most frequently invoked a 
lled the mental-gymnastics argument. 


brane 
TI AN h of knowledge was what may be ca 

his ay i 

is argument rested on the well-known nineteenth. century concept of 
ated doctrines of mental discipline and 


theory the educational value of a 
n in a liberal program of studies, 


his notion was entertained by 
master. 


ubject 


fac 
aculty ps H ; 
lty psychology and its associ 


tran : a x 
sfer of training. According to this 


Subjec M ] 
ject, and hence its claims for inclusio 


de 
Mi iip on its alleged disciplinary value. TI 
‘lassi; 
Di sicist and scientist alike as well as by scl 
iversit; : : 
Crsities of opinion existed with respect to 


hoolmaster and head 
the degree that a 5 


] headmasters, adhered 
earning alone met the above criterion.? 
d to accommodate other areas exhibited 
pred the notion that for knowledge to 
linary value. But he objected violently 


iscing; 
qm the mind. 
r. Moberly and other influential Public Schoo 


Tigi 
dly a 
d D to the belief that classical 1 
the 4) te n 
Vari 1€ opinions of those who wishe 
ariatj 
be w ions. Spencer, for example, acce 
"Or e " 3 a 
th anything it must have discip 
Public Schools Commissioners in: Report of 
he Revenues and Management of 
d Instruction given Therein, 
Hereafter cited as Report 
Reverend E. Balston of 


2 
See 

er a. oberiy's evidence given in 1 
in s s Commissioners Appoin 
andon ee and Schools and the 

P Public Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1864) 1 

Eton 7,5 Schools Commission. Also scc the evidence given by the 

' lbid., p. 114 TES 
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to two commonly held assumptions, viz., 
strengthened through “the performance of a 
"language-earning" 


(a) that mental faculties were 
rtificial exercises,” and (b) that 
alone exercised memory, judgment and imagination. 
Wrote Spencer, "we find faculties de- 


nce of artificial exercises devised to fit 
Italics inserted by the writer.)3 

‘sumption, Spencer asserted that so far as memory 
ed, the “sciences,” in which he included physical 
es” (human anatomy, botany, zoology), “involve 
: as language does.” In fact science excelled in the 
ent it cultivated, in that it familiarized one with 
ised both memory and understanding.* f 
of science was further advocated by a group 9 


as “unrivalled in the cl 


4 tl 
Y Pronouncements on scientific education Huxley frequent y 
mental-gymnastics” 


i i ered 
: argument, and specifically consid ó 
natural history as disciplining “the four great intellectual processes 


n and deduction "7 


- ew, XVI 
Quy and Oct a Knowledge is of Most Worth?" The Westminster re later on 
, > P. 35 ical theor 
developed by E.L, Thorndike m Amer Petr SEMI d hdmi ce 
* Ibid., pp. 36-37, i lan an 
"Leonard Huxley, 7; :Macmilla 
Co» Ltd., 1900), Vol. 1. sp], "5 Of Thomas Henry Huxley (ondoa 


Publishing Company, 1919), . 95. uxley 
"See M. Foster and E, R, d ds editors, The Scientific Memoirs of Thomas H- Haleys 

(London: Macmillan and Co, Ltd. 1898) Vol I 312. For more evidence on Reviews 

belief in the disciplinary Value of scienee see ki 2» Sermons, Addresses P w York: 

(New York: D. Appleton and Co, 1871) pp. 88-89 A his Collected Essays (Ne 

D. Appleton and Co., 1894), Vol, I, p 25 k 
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brancl i 
anches of science. TI 
:e. Thus Tyndall an i i i 
study of physics exercised ae shi ai pem rr angel 
d y a arpened observation, ability 
f pn ss j ; y to compare, 
pe generalize, as well as to think logically, better than did the at ; 
inen esu Hooker, on the other hand, placed natural history at £s 
ae = that botany was better than chemistry, zoology, or geology, and 
bitten wen preferred botany, zoology and mineralogy to deniarey and 
S He . : 1 
cl , though, unlike his fellow scientists, he conceded that “grammar and 
cs, arithmetic and i 
a e ry ma : lscipli 
mod geometry may be the most important disciplinary 
The view tha 
view that there were other subjects besides the classics, the study of 


which discipli x 
h disciplined the mind, was advocated by a group of scholars who had 
aching of classics or who had themselves 


either ha ; 
her had experience in the te 
e such person was F. W. Farrar, an 


follo : 
i wed a classical curriculum. On 
Xperienc ; j 
lese nced Public School classics master, headmaster and eventually Dean 
anterbur 7 1 i 
erbury. What Farrar objected to was an education confined to Greek 


and Latin, 4 : à i 

ete tin, and a classical education approached solely in terms of "verse- 

position” ¢ ; 

position" and grammar. Instead of verse-making, he urged .the study 
history, modern languages and 


fame te (comparative philology, : i 
Ni cn ut above all others he urged the study of science, a study so 
F as a means of intellectual training, and so infinitely important ın 

was stated as follows: 


arrives."? His general position 
al education properly 


the r 
€ results at which it 
pporter of classic 


bec enemy but a sincere $u 
Yun. en and properly understood. "^ 
in foa celiac a series of essays which he published under the title Essays 
Wer bd Education. Of the nine contributors to this volume, all except one 

professional teachers" in the classical Public Schools and the two 


ran universities. The significance of the Essays lay not only in the nature 
Pee VISWS expressed, but also in the fact that as a result of it the British 
theese for the Advancement of Science appointed a Committee which 

an influential report titled On the Best Means for Promoting Scientific 


Education ; 
ucation in Schools. 
8 
For ` -— j 
372. the views of these scientists SCC Report of Public Schools Commission, op. cit, pP. 
Mes Also sce: E. L. Mecenas The oun Demanded by Modern Life (New York: 
; ^PPleton and Co., 1875), p. 74 
ducation (Boston: 
a. A Lecture Delivered at the 


". W. F; 
1868), B Qu tes editor, Essays 0n 4 
millan and Company, 1867), 


1o 
m 

Royal fen ud On Some Defects in 

p.41, itution on Friday, February ° 


Liberal E Macmillan and Company, 


hool Education 


Public Sc Min 


1867 (London: 
Ment or ritish Association's report Was followed by and partly accounted for the appoint- 
Science the Devonshire Commission which pushed further the claims of the study of 
yal p Both pure and applied The Devonshire Commission was In turn followed by the 
iene mission on T PP nl s a result of the reports of these Commissions 
on Technical emphasis. In fact, by 1895 alarm was 
d humanistic 


exp iC and technical i , : er 
aud lest em Le m the neglect of linguistic an 
Prospece 9r à more ee ened of this development see A. M. Kazamias, “The New 
9267 7 In Education: ed teal the Conception of English Secondary Education, 1895- 
ion: Changes in the f Education, Harvard University, 1958) » 
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The Times of London called the Essay. 
but a careful perusal of the contributio 
tion. Even the most critical ess 


5 “a manifesto of the anticlassicist,"1* 
ns hardly justifies such a charac FONS 
ays, €. g. those of Sidgwick, the —— 
Professor, and J. M. Wilson, assistant master at Rugby and ier oem 
of Clifton, did not envisage “the abolition of classical instruction, bs i ‘ 
Times maintained, nor its “substitution.” All of them, rather, saint 
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Of particular significance at this point was the Commission's notion that 
the carlier a boy finished his formal secondary schooling the more practical, 
in terms of studics bearing upon employment, his education should be. 

The foregoing analysis of the ideas embodied in the official statements of 
the two Commissions, and in the writings of Spencer and Quick, points to at 
least three interpretations of the concept ol “usefulness” in education. In the 
first place, "uselulness" was viewed as "narrow utility" meaning direct 
Preparation for specific employments or vocations very much like the ap- 
Prenticeship idea. In the second place, it was interpreted as the acquisition 
of knowledge which bore upon and could be "practically useful" in business, 
Several professions, manufactures and so on. In this sense, for example, 
mathematics and physics would be taught as bearing upon engineering, and 
arithmetic as of practical use in book-keeping. And finally, "usefulness" was 
Used to refer to the relation of a subject to more intangible, ultimate or non- 
directly observable results, e.g. disciplining the mind or development of 
intellectual, moral, social and aesthetic traits and habits often associated with 
a cultivated personality. 

Both of the Royal Commissions repudiated the first notion of "usefulness" 
as being the func t ol secondary education. The Public Schools Commission 
repudiated further the second and accepted only the third. The Taunton 

^ommission accepted both the second and the third, but implicit in its 
recommendations and in its three-grade classification of schools was the 
notion that the third was of higher educational value. Furthermore, both 
Commissions assumed that language training and specifically the study of the 
classics was the most important instrument in the development of such a kind 
of "usefulness." Hence, the educational value of a subject and ipso facto its 
“liberality” were directly related to the three senses of usehulness referred to 
Previously, The most liberal subjects were those which contributed to the 
thirq meaning of usefulness; those which contributed i the second = less 
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distinguished by his refinement of speech, dress, and manners, by the kinds 
of sports he engaged in and by a strong loyalty to his country. 

The intellectual component of the gentleman ideal did not denote scholarly 
erudition, though historically many "gentlemen" e.g., Sir Philip Sidney, Sir 
Henry Wotton, and Sir Walter Raleigh, possessed that too. More often than 
"bt, however, it implied what Lord Chesterfield sought to develop in his son. 
‘Great learning,” Chesterfield warned his boy, ". .. if not accompanied with 
Seite judgment, frequently carries us into error, pride, and pedantry.” 
"Wear your learning," he continued, "like your watch, in a private pocket; 
and do not merely pull it out and strike it merely to show you have one.”+0 

More often than not, also, Christian and other moral virtues e.g., piety, 
8odliness, truthfulness, patriotism, and the ideal of public service, were 
Considered of greater importance than the intellectual ones. In fact, the 
Intellectua] pursuits in the education of a gentleman were viewed as means 
to the development of moral qualities. This was essentially true in the nine- 
teenth century as it was in previous ages. Thus in Tom Brown’s School Days, 
Squire Brown, in sending off Tom for the first time to Rugby, meditated on 
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Gradually, however, open-minded clergymen accommodated the new doctrine 
into their theological beliefs. But it partly accounts for the attempts made by 
the advocates of science to justify it on moral and religious grounds. Spencer 
agreed with Huxley that "true science and true religion are twin sisters, and 
the separation of either from the other is sure to prove the death of both," 
In his article “On Moral Education," Spencer talked of right and wrong con- 
duct in terms of good and bad consequences, a theory developed later on by 
the American pragmatists. Furthermore, Spencer repudiated the notion that 
the development of moral character was a necessary consequence of classical or 
religious instruction, or that the scientific study of human nature and the 
World was an amoral pursuit. On the contrary he felt that the scientific study 
of man and the world would generate greater consciousness of the mysteries of 
the universe. 

In addition to being "moral," the ideal gentleman was also a highly 
Cultured individual. But here again the concept of culture became a matter 
of dispute. Traditionally the gentleman of culture was conceived to be the 
classically educated individual, and a “truly liberal culture” was equated 
exclusively with classical humanistic learning. This conception which was the 
Predominant one in the mid-Victorian period was questioned not only by the 
Advocates of science but by influential classicists as well. Spencer applied the 
term "culture" to those activities which contributed to "complete living” 
and gave "science" a prominent place. Huxley, at one time went as far Bs to 
Say that “for the purpose of attaining real culture, an exclusively scientific 
education is at least as effectual as an exclusively literary education." 5? And 
Sidgwick questioned the assumption that the classical languages were ex- 
clusive or even the best elements in “a truly liberal culture.” To Sidgwick no 
culture could be truly liberal if it did not include substantial elements of 
Modern literature and scientific training.”! 


But the most thorough and systematic exponent and critic of the concept 
Arnold who came to be known as 


9, H u 
£ culture during this period was Matthew ; 
as being “a pursuit of our total 


its op : 
tS greatest prophet. Arnold defined culture 
Perfection by means of getting to know, on all matters which most concern us, 
the best which has been thought and said in the world," and the aim of a 
“eral education as the pursuit of such culture. Arnold was concerned as 


much with the end as with the means of education, and it is in this latter 
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The gentleman ideal, however, was much more complex than the previous 
educational discussion and explicit Pronouncements seem to indicate. It = 
certain socia] and political doctrines of Victorian 
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The political dominance of the aristocratic gentleman group was buttressed 
by the nineteenth century doctrine of laissez-faire liberalism, which empha- 
sized freedom of the individual, in the sense of minimum of state interference 
in the various social and economic spheres, rather than democratic equality 
in the modern sense.* In education the laissez-faire doctrine signified a 
minimum schooling for the masses and an exclusive, private education for 
the few. What was particularly “extraordinary,” according to D. W. Brogan, 
"was the idea that only a ‘public school’ could give an education fitting a boy 
for command in business, in politics, in the army, the civil service, even in the 
arts,""59 

A Public School education, however, was not accessible to the masses of the 
People for whom it was assumed that the bare minima (reading, writing and 
arithmetic) were sufficient. Speaking in the House of Lords in 1842, Lord 
Londonderry had justified this policy on the grounds that if the masses 
received more education “our fields could not be ploughed, our mines 
Wrought, nor our ships sailed.""6 
N The dichotomy in the English society into the “gentleman group” and the 

Don-genileman group," as well as the conviction that there were two distinct 
kinds or education, resembled Aristotle's famous "liberal" and "illiberal" 
Classifications. To a certain degree, in fact, the British view went even further. 
In the Aristotelian framework the ruler's distinguishing characteristics were 
Moral ang intellectual excellence. This, of course, was avowedly true, in the 
“Se of the English gentleman. But, in addition to moral and intellectual 
“Xcellence, the gentleman was distinguished by such things as proper pronun- 
lation and posture, as well as by "the old school tie,” which, strictly speaking) 
Were Not the direct outcomes of the studies pursued in the schools.9? And 
val ther “extra-educational” aspects of the public school were very highly 

Y “the sons of gentlemen. ”®3 , ! 
x. Addition to the above, the British class structure often pede its 
mo itn from what Walter Bagehot in 1867 ie ee A 
the human race,” which, to him, was natural. 
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of knowledge do in fact contribute to intellectual discipline more than others, 


? any scheme of liberal education. But 
upport the relative disc iplinary claims 
same divergencies of opinion regarding the 
scope of what Aristotle called the eleutherioi epistemai (liberal sciences) 
will persist, with the re: e subjects will creep into the curricula 
of schools stified as liberal subjects. 
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the famous Hadow Report of 1926 which furnished the theoretical foun- 
dations of subsequent educational thought and policy. This Report called for 
"a practical bias" in the non-Grammar schools and defined such "bias" as 
"the emphasis laid in the school curriculum on practical aspects of certain 
subjects without involving work in the technicalities of any one specific trade 
9r occupation." ?? More important than this was the Report's definition of a 
liberal education which denoted a radical departure from tradition. In its 
Own words: 


A humane or liberal education is not one given through books 
alone but one which brings children into contact with the larger 
interests of mankind; and the aim of the schools... should be to 
Provide such an education by means of a curriculum containing 
large Opportunities for practical work and related to living 
Interests,73 


OF the three main kinds of secondary education, Grammar, Modern and 
Technical, only the first bears any resemblance to the nineteenth-century idea 
of Secondary education. The Grammar schools are highly academic in their 
Curriculum, draw most of the academically talented students and are the 
Bateways to university education and the professions. In the words of the 
Norwood Report, “the distinguishing feature of the Grammar School ... lies 
^n the intellectual ideal which it upholds as best suited to a particular group 
9E Pupils,"74 

But the current conception of a grammar school education differs in many 
"sects from that of the mid-nineteenth century. There is, first, greater 
Specialization especially in the upper two “forms,” which is oriented towards 
the “vocational” pursuits of the students. Secondly, the study of SMEDES and/or 
other “modern subjects” (English, modern foreign languages, history, etc) 
1$ ng longer questioned as an important ingredient of such an education. 
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One of the vexed questions in education 
concerns the importance of the social 
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t times you can recall some of the intensity with which he discussed 
he subject. Then you will sort of be bound to do this on your own. 
ou know, try to respond to his memory in a way. 


th 


uicken the heart of any teacher, was typical 
during his interview as part of a 
of Harvard graduates. We felt 
of student experiences 


his 

sta : 

e ‘atement, which would q 
3 - 

i tatements made by a young doctor 

Ptive study of the college experiences 


3 H 
Win "ch a study could add to the understanding 
Malin undergraduate years, and the effect such experiences—ranging, 


€scr 
th; 
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(tics 
at Harvard, from the large lecture course to the tutorial, irom -e 
to Crimson reporting—have on their development. sili ee 
focus on one area of our investigation—student-teacher intei us rate 
meaning in the total college cS perience=sitige two of wie sei pn a 
our larger study (student identification with es teacher, e viii 
professor as role model) come [rom this area, and since its interest t 
is understandably high. 


: : o ars, were 
The subjects of our study were men who, during their college ye 


vould 
Saal, at Harvard wou 
academically average. While a study of the average student at Harva dcin 
not allow us to make generalizations about students at all colleges, 
that it would have some v. 


: : dam res may 
alue as a case study in which other colleg 
find useful descriptions of 


student learning experiences. Further, the e 
ofacademie averageness must exist whenever colleges use a system (at 
tion. Only by studying the academically average student can we unde 
his problems and the special effect of his “average” position upon soni 
We chose for our original sample 50 graduates of the Class of 1952 x 
junior average grades fell within the 30th to 70th percentiles of their 
(C+ to B). The advantage of working with men several 
College seemed to exceed such lim 
environment, lapses of memory, a 
tion, for this interval made it poss 
sors and college activities in a 
in Harvard's day to day 


years away from the 
ollege 
itations as remoteness from the C ocia- 
A į associé 
nd the softening effects of alumni a fiae 
: -ourses, pr 
ible for these men to place courses, [ ged 
" 1 pi invo 
perspective not possible for a person in 
activities, 
3 4 ‘ " " :enificantly 
Except for geographical location! this group did not differ signifi 
from our population on any of 15 ac 


ademic and social measures. Last Td 
20 members of the Class of 1959 were added to our sample so that we m eir 
have some student feel; & about current programs at the college. Th 
comments about professor: 


; is paper 
s and the tutorial —the topics covered in this paP 
ments of the earlier class. the 
e 
nfluence of the average student on the college: 


: arly 
planned with the aim of 
potential of the tota] stud 


s ol 
developing the sch 
ent body, Most course 
geared to the average stud 


ive O 
ar r jective 
ent. Even after sectioning, with the obje 
homogeneity within course 


: jew» 
? All of the sample were chosen from men living in Massachusetts at the time of ie m 
whereas only half of the average graduates in the Class of 1952 were living in Massa. 
at this time. 

2 The opportunity for Students to work closely, 


P ak un mall 
e either individually or in a $ 
with a faculty member, Limited, for the Class of 195 
i.e. students with a minimu 


m grade average betw 
honors program. The progr 


am is also primarily limi 
and humanities since only two departments in the 


The tutorial normally begins in the sophomore ye 
senior vear. However, non-honor. 


$ group tutoria] 
interested in this type of program but academical 


oup 


: rial pros 
natural sciences offer a tutor AA in the 
ar and culminates with the a who were 
Was also available for studen 


ly ineligible. 
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co 
oo 


n and seminars, subject matter cannot be tailored only to the most able; 
A Z F * n TS r 7 ` å 
ATE E i aspects, the level of the average student establishes the 
Re uiui cuui agere geo 
ae l and g à ge program. A descriptive 
study of this sort provides cvidence from students themselves on the effect of 
various institutional programs on the learning experience. 

At a liberal arts college, these institutional programs are intended to allow 
Ws develop men with a philosophy "rooted in conviction, stretched by a world 
e and animated by mature social concern."? To relate such high aims to 
cece €— e ciim nesen an aperar 

alua ally cated man. To create such a 
e Masters! or Senior Tutors—in other words, men 


base, we simply asked Hous 
ate those men who 


intimately acquai : > 
; dine acquainted with the Harvard environment—to r 
aad li x : : Su 
2: lived in their Houses on the degree to which they possessed the qualities 
mi z s É€RSH , v 

tind and sensibility which mark the liberally educated man. 


Fr : 1 s 
om the literature in education, and the spoken word of educators, one 


and uncertainty in current definitions of 


athers an i ; Si an di 
Bathers an impression of ambiguity 
arriving at 


liberal education. We decided that creating our own definition or 
confuse d " " from. sounas would only confound and 
st [Wien m (who are, most conver past masters on the pan 
Shaten en 7 cami Our statement, qualities of mind and sensibility, was 
without nee an cya lanon at güz sample which was operationally sound 

rying to provide a definition before the examination of the product. 
Pon ro in obtaining the ratings was to see if men with high ratings 

rom those with low ratings in terms of faculty contact, courses, 
etc. If a man achieved a high rating, what 
evealed in our int 
did Harvard College contribute or 


an artifici: i initi 
artificial composite definitior 


hod extra-curricular activities, 

me. -: did he possess which might be r 

fail to > ed Iam did not possess; and how 
w ontribute to this preferred development? 

e felt it was valid to make the assumption that our raters had a common 


erview which the 


urposes and values of a liberal 
n a unique position to make 
he Harvard educational 


Own 
With 
those of the Masters in Table 1. These 


©44 (of the sample of 50) graduates of the Class of 1952 for whom we have 


a 
4 Nathan 
Merica 
fee 
as ee 


nc E 
to that of eared to that of a president o 


M. Pusey, “Report of Commission on Liberal Education,” Association of 


^: Colleges Bulletin, March, 1952, p. 108- 


d: i 
5 of Harvard's residential units, housing 
f a small co 


300-400 students. The Master's position 
llege, and the Senior Tutor's position 
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TABLE 1 
Relationship of Masters’ Rating to Study Ratings 


Masters’ Ra ling ^ 


Study « ; 
Ratings 1 2 3 1 Total 
1 2 2 0 0 $ 
2 1 1l 2 0 I% 
3 l 3 13 3 j 
4 0 0 3 3 
Total 4 16 18 6 s 
rz P < .001 


aKey: 1] — Very Outstanding; 4 = Below Average 


We considered an 
data for the Study, A non-directive technique and the 
ur choice, the semi-structured interview. 

inefficiency of the nondinektye 
and openly about his es 
9f the forma] questionnaire by giving t si 
; ponse. We hoped thereby to have pul 
Pertinent informati an during the interview, and to have 
Preserved the entity i i 


B ad 
! of the individual both in the course of the research ar 
its formal Presentation, 


We attempted to 
asking each Partici 


. will, 
Where in between, or, if de teas 
» less articulated, and I believe, 


My education here ha; Brown along the lines of self-development 
because what J d out of Harvard was Something of a personal 
growth rather than actually an intellectual achievement, although 
I have had aspirations toward intellectual achievement, of course . . - 
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One of the most important of student concerns emerged as the desire for 
Browth and development of that human nature which depends not solely on 
intellectual or academic strides, not solely on social interaction, but is rather 
dependent upon individual commitment and concern, upon epiphanies of 


sel-identity, upon growing awareness of the right direction. 


If there was one criticism that I have of Harvard, it would be the 
lack of men that I look up to as human beings. In my opinion, 
education to a certain extent should bring you into contact with 
human beings who you feel have traveled further than you have in 
a spiritual sense, not just in terms of intellect, but in terms of being 
à human being....1 frankly didn't run into one person, one human 
being here that I could say that I truly admired and looked up to 
and wanted to be like. Lots of men stimulated me with ideas, but 
that's entirely different from being the kind of person what I under- 
Stand Whitehead was. Now perhaps if I had been a better student 
and had gone into honors, personally, perhaps I would have felt... 
Betting to know them better as people on a personal basis, perhaps 
I could have felt this more. Most of my classes happened to be large 
lecture classes. It was impossible for me to come into close contact 
With more of the men that I learned from. 


These words poignantly illuminate the nature of the student quest tor 
values Which are neither purely academic nor purely social. Finding one’s 
Place in the world as a human being depends in large part on the models one 
Encounters during this period of great impressionability. These models 
Provide one way of acquiring motivation to become a certain kind of person. 

CTY often the models, the objects of imitation, encountered by the student 
: arvard, are considerably different from the models of his previous 
Xperience, . 

oñ this leve] of human concern, the student must identify with a Féchgnu- 
able Counterpart, To understand a system of values based on “veritas,” the 
Student Must begin to identify with the “great men,” the faculty. Somehow 


t in i i i hosen 
hese men have found value and positive commitment in their cł 


tions; they have synthesized criticism and creativeness. 


1959 iin thoughts from Harvard College's most recent graduates, the Class of 
7 ATE appr Opriate here. 


This man . , . was trying to prove something to you and Ps SN 
^ convince you to his side and it gives you—and it doesn = á 
that You have to be convinced in order to get through t Pema 
ut understand it, but what it does give you is some sort ae ian 

Sing naturally iitical of mind, most people even = tet ae 
is Ives you something to work against. .  - I think that's the a 
V terion Or a good professor, enthusiasm and direction. And really 
Teal g; on Tast taking a direction just for the sake of 
" 


a lrecti 
direc ; ton 


ton, but a conviction of some sort. 
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i arrasse come 

- - the only professor that I have had that is Tideri ene be x 

out and give his little speech on what he felt to | P ie estas, 

felt to be the student's role in college. He saic "" Bate Sehen 

four-year interim between one child-like life and the grea E monet 

of going out into the world and taking a place in it. is ire 
have some reason behind what he is doing, some purpos 


ies "hey it there 
often not evident among the other studies... . T hey put i , 
you can take it or not , 


ate to human activity. .. . Wa 
the first time... and felt that I — 
g home because I didn't feel that he er 
y direction at all....Iseea Spark, se ; 
-. I just feel right now I'd let every p 
as you get some fairly dece 
analytical man, I mean, I'd say 
this to people and they'd say, well, that’s all very well, then mep oy 
do you mean by a reasonable direction?’ A 
is, well, what you think is best. 


on courses] have 
an, the specific thin 
nme my way, w 
neral Education] 


y stayin 
anything that set me in an 
don't have to be shoved. . 


[General Educati 
ment, but I me 
certainly show 
grateful to [Ge 


atter judg- 
not only taught me better vm 
85 within the courses. They € 
hich is Very clear now, and so I a 


ations as these that students do pm 
direction, they w; $ and they look to faculty to supply these ere 
simply to master some particular schol: 
learn, quite literally, at the feet of the masters. so is 
1S $0 important to our young men, - 
it equally important th © al some sense of their own pene Ives 
one Way in which th his is through the image of themse do 
apparent in the kind ance they receive from faculty. Peers pons ce, 
me here looking for guidan ^ 
t men." But too often pim: 
> aS one man phrased it, he felt ae 
n paper”; he was destined by acac 
st in the middle. 


€y achieve , 
of accept 


wa 


e y that they 
» Into smaller Broups 


Could break down the school a pn 
' and you could feel more that you nt 
with Professors. Professors always seem 

bove me, so I can never approach them ... 


re 

— We 4 

articular person, an a, in our 
s an 

ost direct of human needs, ar erloo 
: ily ov 

€ environment, we can so easily 
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[the system] doesn't give the student as much of a chance to get 
across his particular qualities unless he can be very familiar with the 
professor, which is unlikely. The professor has a very slight idea of 
what the person is like personally, and what his capabilities are. ... 
Even though most professors here say well, you know, drop in and 
see me anytime and talk about anything, this sounds good, but if 
you dropped in and said, well, let's talk about some recent develop- 
ment which has nothing whatsoever to do with any course he is 
giving, they dust you off very nicely. I mean, they can talk about that 
subject with much more knowledgeable people than the students. 
T think part of an education here should be putting the student 
in such a position that he can get some of the sort of extracurricular 


knowledge from the professors. 


It would be difficult to overestimate the influence simple human acceptance, 


human rec 28 
an recognition, have. 


Well, in the literature, he taught an English Composition course. 
I felt that he was a remarkable man in terms of his willingness to 
give time to only a mediocre to good student like myself rather than 


spending all their time with the brilliant students. 


A fellow named Mr... . was my English A teacher who did an awful 
lot for me... he took a personal interest in me... showing me what 
Was wrong in the composition ... in the process he was absolutely 
the cruelest man...he was great. 


The first year I took Philosophy I with... and well, he seemed very 


Much the father type of figure and he's an awfully nice person... 
he's a very fine human being, a very wonderful human being. 1 found 
that 1 responded to him very much and oh he used to have teas on 

hursdays at his home and I used to go over there and a. 
2 heck of a lot to me the first year, and until I graduated occasionally 
d drop over there. ... Now I took a lot of other courses where I 
thought the instructor was good, but I mean, none of them really 
“eveloped into someone that you had a really warm feeling about. 


areer may hinge on these human 


he š 
au Whole direction of an academic c 
Malities 


In the middle of sophomore year, I had Professor... in the 


Chem; " ery fine scientist, but 
à emistry Department who I thought was a y y = an f 
< 59 à real humanitarian person, humanitarian type person. Hie Was 


Very king I switched to Chemistry then. I thought, well, the 

c i Pr r x , r'evv ha y , 

in pU tment has these kind of men, well, I'll be very happy to stay 
it, 


of students, one of the most consistent 
in the course as the prime motivator 


Fo " 
the Y this 


» academically average group 
" ) 


"as the example of the teacher 
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J teag as 
of intellectual activity. I cannot overstate the importance of oo 
foci of this activity. What the subjects revealed as they disc oi th ae > 
years was a great willingness to submit their minds to ls e o 
faculty. These men are eager to be shown new ways of ea nee 
they are, each day, examining and evaluating new concepts w na ipie 
they must relate to their own growing attitudes about the worlc à ae 
From the point of view of this academically average seed puce mi 
with faculty are far fewer than are those of Group I and II? men, 
professors who seemed really outstanding w 


Se p ain 
ere those combining with th 
mastery of material, grea 


A ; icati nthusi- 
it ability to communicate their dedication, e x 
s . 
i i nots 
asm and personality, Recognized scholars who were not able or did opa 
i i vere fai s fo 
to care to project themselves into their lectures, were failures 


z d 
i ; inati scholar an 
average students. It is when these men found the combination of 


teacher that they became fired with enthusiasm. 


oa is a 
[Professor ... teaching Faulkner]—He came at it with sort EX. 
feeling of, ah, I'm going to give you a treasure chest, you know, : 
he did. He came through on his promise. 


Professor... was so thrilled by what he had there to present to 
You... he was so excited . +. he just conveyed it to everybody he 
I never missed a lecture that he gave. He would sit there and 

would thrill you with the grandeur of the material he was working 
with and make you want to have kicked yourself for not having 
taken Greek... Professor... a real giant to me . . . he was sort of a 
little bit god oking into waves [of history]. He gave 
he grandeur of civilization . . . always 


could have been e 


out of it cleaner 
course, 


ven if it w 


o a dark age it would rise 
and better 


than ever... I loved him. I loved his 


ee | thought he Was just fabulous because he was dynamic, I mem. 
he wasn't telling you what you could read in a book. That's a tota 
waste. I can read. 


d 
concerned, more personally p 
ng very unemotional descriptions 


I admired most, . M 


: Professor... he 
honesty-—high intel] 


€ctual integrity. 
5 The first two of seven Points on 


" wo p' 
a course grade average scale; specifically, these t 
cover an A average to an A-B average, 


i "TP al 
Impressed us with intellectu 


ints 


Co 
Co 
wo 
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Professor i 
i + uus WH = did... Art in Man's Environment, and I thought 
as Tremendous, not only i d e eav a 
vida i igiene | ly in w hat he gave, but the fact that there 
. . there was heart to his lecture too, and this was something 
o 


we felt very strongly about. 


at something that's intrinsic in almost every good course that one 
pou pen problems are evaluated more intimately and with all 
: E pects given, and that [thus] one develops habits of really 
; Sige ung the truth. I don't know if it’s popular, but I think this is a 
piece eae peti e gn 
your courses, say re] the R your n ayh the H. eor 

, say [more] than from your contacts in the House or 


anything in particular. 


A series of n " " " 
ism ries of contrasting quotations will show what kind of professors failed 
Cachers for this group. 


Ar l - . . 
mi humor less speaker who failed to stimulate students as a group 
individually. This man would be a failure as a teacher, not 


num as a researcher. There was another type of failure, 
io fore Bin aman with dogmatic and biased views who attempted 
fail ws Us viewpoints on unsuspecting students. He was the worst 
ure of all. I met a few. 
they Professors have a certain way of delivering their lectures as if 
new "d Sagas doing it for forty years, which they may, and ps 
someth; y heart and were just letting 1t go and thinking about 
ing else. 
[That] Professor struck out with me. Because he seemed to me too 
so -.. he seemed to be saying, here 1t 15 and 1 say it's SO, SO It $ 
‘++. I mean, there was no sort of humility in his approach to his 


Matéria ; 
ee ial. I also got [this impression] [rom -. - fabulously good course, 
erribly difficult course [but]. - - sort of a lack of respect for this 


Wonderful stuff... 


d.i Was another man in the Philosophy eg Tore 
rankly ¢ mixed up fellow I have ever met in my (opi nes 
cing b think he had any business te a course n pn: nom 
ivorce 4 Sort of person he was, because : t think y 
€ a man's subject from the kind of 


aching 
again 1 don 
a person he is. 


. He would start out just 
and he would read and he 
changed his voice or 
ad, but actually... the 
about that, but the 


C the s Å 
One I had in Social Sciences . - 


read; i 
woui ate notes and he would just read anc 
loo, CAd fifty minutes... and he never 
Up from the paper... it was pretty b 
tuon was there, there is no question 


iver 
Y Was poor. 


Morn); 


Sing 
eactions Lo educational 


€ Ww 
Were focusing in this study on student 1 
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- —— P cial kind 
experiences, we wanted to know if any of our sample perceived a speci : 
i in hi ns arly work. 
of contribution from the lecturer actively engaged in his own scholarly 
We received several explicit comments. 


History of philosophy is just the first step.... Harvard [had] ee 
a place ot pre-eminence in ihe field of philosophy. it was Dies tss 
they had creative philosophers here and these creative philosopher 
Gave courses in subjects in which they were interested and there was 
à great vitality in many many ideas floating around. ... 1 am really 
upset about... philosophy . . , becoming academic. 


Quite often, I think, at least here, 
organized and seem to have 
people who are really doing so 
it makes the whole field com 
much more than some ot the 


the people who are better 
a firm grasp ol the material are the 
me excepuonal things in their field... 
€ alive or speak to you, you might say, 
other people do. 


rolessor ... on the back. I thought he was 
dous people I've ever seen... I’ve seen his 
Time, and chemical reviews, my gosh, he is 


; on and olt as oe 
rther questions, come on up, 4H i e 
»' and such and so on, 1 mean, he 


! » oraduate- 
h | € 15 roundly censured by the college grad sper 
$ we mentioned ear] i Combination of scholar and teac 


; å te about 
- When we read their statements à 
» WE realize tha 


" 
alue judgement on peque 
d to retain through their m 
intellectual but moral: P 
at at the age of the college stu 


z s ing to 
my part to get what this man was trying 
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bring to us i i 7 
a ap n n did this very efficiently. And I remember one 
Professor . id caste es n ed eee ueri 
ei E j rmly believe that man was ki 
"mu ^ viam and commented that pigs appear to ensis. 
iim ela say that man had to have some sort of divine 
conl A - to be something to push him. He could not be 
eni ua mr: And by the same token, he did not give up—that 
ar phrase followed me all through school. 


On the 
Ss Mio e -— there is an aude which can arise from the kind of 
SPOUSE in the cds n PRES enthusiastic but personally distant professor can 
“partes oe Ne sident, Because the student is not challenged as a 
the miy Ecol a becomes lazy in his Mots wants to grasp the idea, 
way of thinking uia Musis without any disagreeable effort which to his 
Whee he — y s only trivia. Hè finally perverts true ellort to the point 
Mistakes the rein ec flying frame ot mind rather than scholarship, and 
i an CAI aH the pulpit."9 
We found "te Pim where personal anonymity must be actively overcome, 
he Shen donate eee "— be bea of a half-realized education, 
critical method, ps an ability to generalize, along with an ability to utilize 
; and yet, because an unbridgeable distance exists between 
and manners, in 


hi 
m ar 
and the s us ; 
scholar, he is never engaged, beyond methods 
which help 


the 
actual ; 
to produ cative process, in the discipline of scholarly activity, 
personal recognition of one's own "right direction. 
students are stifling beneath feelings 


WI 

len we real; 

of acade ka realize that so many of these 

“Aemic aver: uf n 

Men drift 1C averageness and lack of academi c can see how many 
H into this easv acc ] "n 

Y ; lis e: "ptance " " 

vith im s easy acceptance of generalities. 

m 


c direction, w 
A continuing confrontation 
mportant to present course 
onal conviction, frustrate 
concepts in many courses. 
entify either as 


tud 

ents į 

B si F ; 
j n this average academic range 
be little doubt that many students 


ORNIze as participators, but there can 
Va these degrees of involvement, sometimes with flat acceptance, often 
Ying degrees of guilt. 


hich I worked a total of three hours in, 
k that people like myself 
because I don't know if 
studied any particular 
further than the 


Ito 
t a ype this semester which } 
Shouldn’ 2 a B+ in it.... I just thin 
€ have ^ € allowed to graduate from here 
thing, I} earned enough. ... I have never 
Course Baye never been interested in going any 
Work in any field. 


E -— ; 
a T. pian I have tended to get good grades in without doing 
rk were really awful. Maybe it's a sense of guilt I had about 


P 
ad] 
a 
‘Pers, The Ide iversity ston, Beacon Press, 1959 
dea of the University (Boston, Bea on Press, 1959), p. 40. 
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i i suc i at causes 
getting good grades without working, or some such thing, that caus 
me to push the blame off on the course. 


One student who stated: 


F i ve -easonabl 
I wanted to go into something that was, great admission, reason or 
comfortable and not too hard and not too specialized so that you 
have to narrow yourself down into a field . . . 


did go on to say, 


" . f 
I think that, it seems now, that the courses that I got the most out o 
were the courses that I had to work hardest in. 


And when this same student tells us: 


There is nothing more inspiring than getting into a course wher 
the professor show 


» : is talkin 
s some real enthusiasm for the subject he is talking 
about 


à ver OT 
then we don't know what has happened: acceptance of an easy answe 


E reative 
acceptance of a spark that fires the student to undertake his own crea 
Work. 


There are also some students w 


g , haze 
ho don't seem to recognize the foggy 
of generalities in which they hav 


e taken refuge. 


lenjoyed sitting in on Professor T 
understand everything he says, but it did give me an awareness of the 
religious factor in all life's experi 


: s added a lot t ; i I have just 
widened all the horizons, Mc inn E 


. ae 
point, there can be little doubt that this lac% " 
: o 
- A few quotations will illustrate the tenor 
remarks. 


I think by far people (faculty, tutors, etc.] are much too remote t° 
help with personal problems. 


My main complaint ab 


i 

A sn't 
! out Harvard was that there just Wa 
enough contact with th 


e faculty, 
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I would say [I had] very little [contact] as compared with most of the 
students. Many of them 1 thought were meant to be avoided. 

T his is one burning thing [lack of contact]. This came up in my 
mind pretty often, the arrangement in the... Department, and un- 
fortunately the place that I did my major is the area that I had my 
biggest disappoinument. This is the only thing that really has burned 
over the years. 

ard and that was close, that is to 
ne teachers. They always 


1 time for you were farmed 
he Ph.D's. That I disliked 


But one thing I did miss at Harv 
most people, close relationships with u 
seemed to be so busy . . . that you never hac 
out to section men, to people working on t 


the most. 

T, . å "ei " 
Well, I didn't have any tutorial, and as far as courses, a$ far as I 
c : T 

ould see, there wasn't any faculty contact. 


atings were men who stated they 


aad drifted along in apathy or 
who described an almost 
he was also a com- 


Ma 
had ny of our men who received the lower T 
ac = 
no faculty contact whatsoever, and who! 


indiffer "e 

tot erence in this environment. One of our sam 
ith the Harvard community ( 

ntact with the faculty, gave an acutely disturbing 


ple 


al Y n . 
inn lack of integration w 
€r) and of personal cor 


Summar 
ary of such impersonality and distance. 


+++ as far as the actual class work itself went, the amount of personal 
kind of work J was doing, that I had 


ae in connection with the k A EST 
ith professors and instructors was practically Bees iden 
When I have been looking for a job... it's been very embarrassing; 

eople, at Harvard you just don’t 


€cause you j , 
se you just can't say to these p' a . 
Bet to know the instructors Very well. And you might say, well, this 


Buy is just out of it and antisocial, and you just listen to reasons why 
d m unable to supply us with names of three pep dm ore pa 
on vn the names of some people on the faculty who I may ca 

€ time had an office hour with 07 some sort of acquaintanoe: 
eh have my fingers crossed with the idea that ae might say, 
» Who the hell is this guy» J don't even remember him. 


are the opportunities for o e anonymity and lack of 
ontact which seem to affect so adversely the college experiences of 
Average student? At Harvard College, the tutorial program allows stu- 
st under the direction of a faculty mem- 
d help to sustain the student through- 
] offers the bridge to solve the problem 
ike any institutional solution, it can 
ollege years, or it too can fail. The 


he critical point of the experience. 


vercoming th 


S to 
ber ie areas of special intere 
9u Will encourage, criticize an 


lnc 
Sr gas t In this sense, the tutoria 
Proy, ma personal interaction. But | 
“lati € the high point of the four ¢ 
longh; gh [ 


shi = 
P between tutor and tutee 35 t 
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When tutorial results in 


the sophistication of a broad b 
discipline. 
The frustr 


vigorous experiences 
selves, 


Good Tutorials 


I... spent the next three years in 
fairly close contact. Whether or not 
I needed any assistance or help, I 
simply went down and discu 


great length whatever my particular 
problem was., 


- he simply did his 
best for me and 
of thorough prep: 
me through Benerals, orals, 


thesis... and anythin 
heard of. No pushing, 


issed at 


s Who came as a Suest lecturer 
and I wrote my thesis on him and 
also Ihada chance... to meet with 
during the 
year. He checked Over 
US aspects of 
was Writing my 
ave that man sit 


down at the Piano and i 


what he was ta 


I had tutorial. T 
in the fall of the s 


puts the emphasis on the indivi 
instructor, with the i 


and with 
it makes 


: : T— 
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E it > but 
a vigorous interchange of ideas, it cannot hel; 
achieve its ends. At its Most successful 


A 2 is 
; it draws out the student so that hi 
capabilities, developed through the ear 


vith 

lier years of college, can be used w it ; 
$ igor is specia 
ackground and the rigor of his sp * 


i imiti á ara A > creative, 
ating or limiting aspects of tutorial, compared with the dus 
; are best revealed through the words of the men 


Poor Tutorials 


[I had tutorial] for about a any € 
then dropped it... I guess E í 
had a disappointing expericn "s 
don't see why it couldn't elis 
good. I think that the tutor t fe 
had, he somehow never sour! i 
get going. I'd go in there anc a 
with him for half an hour and w ss 
read this book, and so on. m 
really did get too much out o 


I don't think that the o 
tutoring was especially neip there 
It always seemed to me - more 
should have been considerab bn 
to this tutorial program t "E put 
seemed to get out of it. I don tutor 
the bulk of the blame on the pretty 
by any means, but he gel, have 
busy and I never seemed t ani 
quite enough time with spit 
don't know, we just never, i that 
to get down to the page tutor- 
had always envisioned, = rett 
student relationship . . . it t P ever 
much one-sided, as I recall. ugh he 
Somehow really felt as tho inions 
particularly cared what my s inf 
were and what sort of thin 
was doing. 


I was in the field of... Erg: 
have tutorial, and I thoug re kno! 
a waste of time... I dont 7 tic 
anyone who was very ht it Wy 
about it or who though rewa” 
either very stimulating idi from 
ing. It wasn't much differ 
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a iffer i 

pA reg eed in the world, it course work... Now I realize 

onse : oss would never that some of the men do research 

ee A istoria and never did projects in their fourth year, which 
out having done everything is a different story. That's a wonder- 


that was assigne 
s assigned to me. ful opportunity. 


Pie often, tutorial for this group of men did not result in the kind of 
pet Se they had imagined. Particularly among our academical- 
K arpa, E uc Ens. Ww ho form the low echelons of tutorial participants, the 

ecognition as individuals is especially urgent. Here is their oppor- 
a faculty member who will know them as indivi- 


tunity TAYE . 
uty to work closely with 
a student came to know the 


duals Bie à i Z 

E . It was often through this relationship that 
Xtent of hi : iliti i igni 

bx of his own abilities and thereby of his own significance as a thinking 
ane j 


Of ques : " 
the average group from the Class of 1952, twenty-one had tutorial at 
There was no relationship between the 


articipated in the program. However, 
gs of tutorial participants and their 


sor 1 . . " 

He ume during their college years. 

ratings pb 

d ngs and whether or not a man p 

léke: asie sais : . 
was a relationship between raun 


evaluati ? 
uation of the tutorial. 


TABLE 2 
Masters’ Ratings to Students’ E 
of Tutorial 


Relationship of valuation 


Masters’ Rating * 


Students 
Evaluation of 
Tutorial 1 ? l E 
a o1 d oj 
CBative à | | | 
Total ; | | 
3 6 i 
| i E — wal P et .01 
= Very Outstanding; 4 = Below Average 


ated at the extremes, where 


atically illustr 
and where all the 


Thi 
: the ini is most dram aca 
9Wrateq 7 Vrated men had very fine tutorial eei , 
ean described tutorial as disappointing. — — —á 
dent work mav not change a man's grades signi cantly; these men 
à a successful tutorial experience. 


3y sti] 
! emerge as academically average after . 
harder about specific problems. 


Ut th 
ey hz 
T Y have delved more deeply, thought hi 
im 
r of 


e 
the "Cade rd n 
e i n at Harvar¢ 
he scholarly 
a collea, 


eeds some guidance to show 
experience of a thesis 0 


mically average ma 
gue basis, has figuratively 


eS exci 
1 te $ : 
"8 end ment and satisfaction of t 

ent study. Once the tutor, on 
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i its fee 2 e man 
guided the man into the water, accustomed him to its feel, then the 
3 ; b 1 ee —€— ene 
must, assuredly, sink or swim on his own. But this initial support ar 
; 


couragement on two levels, human and intellectual, 
value. 


" T > traced in 

In the development of liberally educated men, a pattern can be trace 
the nature of the experiences with professors 
singled out one or tw 


can be of incomparable 


> sho 
and tutors, All of the men wh 


og ae 3 T - - cial 
© professors within their departments for spe 
contributions to their academic development, 


and who had experiences 
followed and reinforced by a good tutorial, receiv. 


ed high ratings. 


TABLE 3 
Relationship of Masters Ratings to Students! Experie 


nces 
with Department Faculty and Tutorial 
Masters’ Rating a 

Students’ Experiences 

with Department 

Faculty and l 

Tutorial 7 2 3 4 Tola 
Both Positive 3 1 0 0 $ 
One Positive 4 
One Neutral 0 2 2 0 
One Positive 

. 4 

One Negative 0 2 1 1 
One Neutral 6 
One Negative 0 1 9 3 

Total 3 6 5 4 m 

Tes 01 
@Key:1 = Very Outstanding Ps 


mental-tutorial experienc 
develop those qualities w 
that three of our four hig 
seem to be an especially 
student to develop his po 

We found that Many men d 


[o] 
i 1 nce 
; ; escribed enthusiastically the influe (heit 
professors in their departments t the 


hest rated men? 
successful way o 
tential. 


but they then went on to dn toria 
tutorial was a disappointment or that they had not participated in a tU 

in 
H p 
7 One of the four highest Tated men did not have tutorial, hence is not to be foU 
Table 3. 


Go 
-M 
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program. These were the men who frequently expressed dissatisfaction with 
ia development at Harvard. The combination of stimulating course work 
E da RUD. Do menter, tal A 
"É "en al. ie other hand, tutorial alone 
does not solve the problem. If a man has remained on the periphery of in- 
volvement, senior year tutorial is too little, too late. f 

a quality which is essentially academic, we find that 
deeply involved in the work in his own depart- 
satisfaction with his education as the man who 
ton to independent work. 


If we try to pinpoint 
the man who did not become 
ment did not express the same 
responded to the challenge of his area and wen 

Many of these men could have made far more effort academically through- 
Out their college years, and the lack of direction, 
challenge from the faculty seem in large part respot 


recognition and personal 
isible for their marginal 


participation. 


Implications 


Pos we Mn sef forth here are interpretations based on subjectiva 
fon Ka But it is just these responses we are trying to understand, Wiii a 
ons s that the experiences of the undergraduates are foreign to advisers, 

5, section men, professors, he is telling us the feelings he had in his 


€Xperi 5 H $ " " » MP " 
Periences with these men. The objective truth in this case isn't enough; 
apport with faculty and still 


for Garin’ 
certainly, this man could have had no real r 
problems of the 


feel, Several years later, that they didn't understand the 
Average" man, 

Nes when we remember that another man has said that he was “scared 

ay” from talking with people because he didn’t want to 


We i ” , wae € K 
o begin to feel the cyclic pattern of the “average” man’s position: ‘a number 
n B . : m 

' existing in the impersonality and passivity of the 


envi P H tof » H 
^ ronment, and only rarely finding or asserting his individuality, because 
K o remain hidden in the general mass. “I was 
' So said a man who later in 


e social barriers. 
ave helped to 


appear second-rate, 


ar inati 1 
n examination paper, 


always e easy and so much safer t 
ig itta mazen that the professor: i 
» se sa expressed the mediev: 
nder if faculty contact at tl 


s were human.’ 
al desire to perpetuat 
his human level could h 


enli 
den this man. 
€ are fond of thinking of our own university as a community of scholars. 


üt w à 
ve must extend this thinking to embrace the y 
arn to become contributing members of this 


are only à microcosm, and that our 
e larger world. When these young 
em must and will, they should 
of thought and effort. If 
rear period of college, 
he life of the 


youngest of its members, 


comp rEaduates who must le 
Utimate LE We must not forget that we 

vorth lies in our contribution to th 
as most of th 
f community 
ng the four-y 
cation throughout t 


Cary mt to that larger world, 
Navara p them this conception oF CO” 
Xt to Pa an not only to educate duri 

Mate a continuing process of edu 
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; p x " 
man, his contact with the world of learning should pee enn I re 
ene not only as academic method but as guides and wis ee, 
actions and ideals throughout his life. While yrs i nitum 4 
lectual potential of each individual is a focal aim iL ime : E 
believe that the development of this sense of community shared wit gaa 
educators, “searchers for truth” is an equally important end, and ss ARE 
for bringing to realization the intellectual potential. And — y 

upon the fullness of communication the environment affords. 


In order to do the work of the university successfully, whip A 
communication of thinking men. Scholars must cere eet ae 
one another, teachers with their students and the students m E 
themselves. Communication of all with all is necessary—each a 


; ; wing rore of 
cording to his intellectual level.... Here is the living c 
university life. 


When the student fails to feel the sp 
“community” of educated men does not nee Gf 
. st critic: tcomes 
as à person accomplishes seems to be one of the most critical ou 


liberal education, The dilemmas of our 
individual in societ 


" ; n the 

ark of human interaction, ther s 
acceptal 

exist for him. Now, what accept: 


the 
ag i role of 
age hinge upon the 


e 
k s 2 its worth. Th 
y, the meaning of this role, its purpose, its wor 

Student today lives a slippery existence on const 


There are escapes, of course. W 
$0 many students and fror 
they are—the re 
role in w 


antly shifting ground. J 
e have all heard them again and again s a 
m ourselves, and we bn 
pudiation of this burde 
hich one does not 
conform, to become 
the fellowship of eq 
domains and constr 
desires, 


all recognize them for d 
NICA Ti 
n by the acceptance of a circums¢ 


to 
adapt 
€Xpect to assert a way of change, but to adapt 


> ay from 
a member of collective society, This is a long way 
] x, T rso 
ucated men, Or we can focus exclusively on our » and 
: veds à 
uct our own worlds circumscribed by personal neec 


nal 


y faculty can be a 
elects as his own, We f, 


too many professors 
sort serv 


nt 
7 ; tude 

decisive factor in the role the $ 
ound that these men wi 


as scarcely " 

ing as walls closi ; “educating: 

1ng as walls closing out rather than as doors leading out, 

Emerson put it so well: " 
in te wi 

In our efforts to throw down these walls, we must remember that it 15 

each individual they exist, and it is 


to e 
prove our intentions, 


hin 


t 
(we mus 
1 ;€ 
we hay 
ich 


ach man, therefore, th: 
When we h 


vitalized the process that results in tl 
a man speak for himself, 


ave proved these intentions, 


t SU 
te liberally educated man. I will le 


Well, it seems to me t 


ists 
hat what we call a liber n 
primarily of reviewin 


al education co 


; hey 
ght before, what t 
5 Karl Jaspers, The Idea of the University (Beacon Press: Boston, 1959), p. 37. 
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have put down in writing, the systems they have drawn up in govern- 
ment, politics, and religion, and trying to understand the course of 
history and the course mankind has taken to the present day. I think 
ation has to undergo this process of going back into the 
past because the problem of identifying oneself in the present 
circumstances that a person finds himself is difficult unless he realizes 
.. I think it is also meant to distill from what 
is been found to be good and what has been 


found to be valuable for mankind, the values that help you maintain 
his existence and his happiness. I think for myself that this largely 
consists in listening to, not only the great thinkers of the past speak 
through their own pages, but listening to the thinkers of the present 
speak in their own words because those people are, the professors 
other intellectuals of today, educators, are the people 
istilled this from their own reading 
h their own individual interpreta- 


every gener 


what has gone before. . 
has gone before what h: 


today and the 
of the past generation who have d 


of the past and have come up wit 
tions of what this means.... I think that it goes far beyond the 


classroom and perhaps that is because I have tried to take it there T 
it is only one part of the liberal education because the liberal 
education comes through dealing with people who aren't intellectual 
also, I believe, because they somehow retain in their character 
fragments of what has gone before and they represent, of course, the 
present which will be the past tomorrow. I feel that what we call 
liberal education comes down basically to reading great books and 
understanding what these men have thought and tying to determine 
how one fits into this scheme and how he will contribute to 1t and 
how possibly he can change the course of mankind's fiiio je 
how he can better his own position and own happiness and MIs 
family’s... the graduate today, I know in my own class, he is 
bewildered. The college freshman is bewildered when he am 
college. He is perhaps boisterous and appears to be -— — un K 
I$ wary of what lies before him and he doesn t know exact ) we 

IS Boing to cope with it and that also I think is part of his ed EX aes 
taking the store of knowledge he has gathered and trying to apply 


x: ar i cause 

IL Lo concrete cases. [1t] does not always appear to be ispum € 
What Plato said about what is good in men may not apply ees 
an insurance policy. But if one under- 


you are goi Il a fellow a 
Stands a hes ihe objective of learning what ee e pe ad 
and what the other thinkers have thought then I think he will ca c 
away with him an attitude which will leave him ge sem 
etter deal with these everyday problems and 1 thin n : is case, 
ibera] education serves the college student, the college gr r uate.... 

think a liberal education is mainly a personal process of meeung 
"e! dealing with the facts. 


Go 
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School District Reorganization 


and Community Integration 


A school is both an organ of the national 
society, educating its citizens, and also 


an important social institution in its 


local community. The question of re- 


organization of school districts exposes 
the conflict between these functions of 
a school: to unify adjacent districts in 
the interests of national educational ef- 
ficiency may threaten local autonomy 
and self-esteem. In this article the prob- 
lem is analyzed generally, and exempli- 


fied by the case of Calaveras Cou 


nty, 
California. 


Mr. Alford shows that the 
conflict of interests is related to the 


whole issue of centralization in a mod- 
ern democratic society. 

Robert R. Alford received his M.A. in 
Sociology at the University of California 
at Berkeley, where he is now Lecturer in 
Sociology. His Special interest is political 
sociology: for his Ph.D. dissertation he 


d ina comparative 
several countries, 


is engage study of 


with the chief focus 
upon the dwindling importance Of re- 
gional and religious factors in political 
behavior, 


FORD 
ROBERT R. AL ient 
University of California, B 


FRoM THE POINT OF y 


rural 
schools are both p 


also 


IEW of their character 
art of the 
units of a state-wide educ 


ational System under the jurisdiction of 
agency. But, where the sch 
they embody valued patter 
tegration—these two aspec 
into the open by the incre 


x :ons. 
] - zations, 
as social organiza jd 


x ou 

i : ri biere 

ts contain a latent conflict which has bee orga” 
: : 4 e re 

asingly effective efforts by many states to 
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their sc istri 

oe soon ase Conflicts of this character, rooted in strongly 

ma e mea oe Hum usn gtr 

dom fa. te n a i ü iscussion among people who 
goal of an effective educational system. 

The relations between communities and the larger society have not been 
Studied systematically, although they provide a possible focus for a major 
substantive problem of sociology: the transition from a predominantly rural 
to an urban society, and the way in which this is reflected in changing social 
policies of local and state governments. 

The current attempts by many states to unify their sch 
andardizing tendencies which occur as 


vario : ` á scà P 
us social agencies, entrusted with raising the level of various services 
lation, or any other), attempt 


wl ub : s pts 
: igi education, public health, utility regu 

o elimina u ” . . r " E ? 
A iminate "backward" types of organization of those services within their 
Jurisdiction. 


ool systems provide 


an ex: r X 
example of the centralizing and st 


how and why the institutionalization of rural 


This p; 
his paper attempts to state } 
achievement of the 


schools occurs, and how this becomes a barrier to the 
^ pii dli educational agencies, specifically the goal of raising the level 
Of the ba — of the state-wide school system. After a brief survey 
shall ins ground of school paupe from the turn of the century, I 

sider the social conditions under which schools become instruments 


of co M à celi pn s > 

mmunity integration. California's reorganization program will be dis- 
study of one county (Calaveras) 
I shall distinguish the 


and, finally, briefly 


B m example, together with a case 
diten a Then, using data from the cem study, 
Consider social roles involved in communit k 
Sër I controversy gunk i local conira i I NE 
"s 9s key taimis require definition. Community idest us 
area collective identity of residents witbin a certain uds ictec geograp hica 
» and their feeling that certain activities OT organizations are an important 
d that identity. In a nation, such an identity is called patriotism, ina 
mer e loyalty to the company, in à trade union, solidarity. In a 
faga. dt the feeling of "our town” indicates such an identity. The com- 
or i or may not coincide with the geographical boundaries of a city 


y integration, 


' refers to the 


e . 

Particular one whose contr 
was more fully presented in the author's “Community 
A Case Study,” Educational Administration and 
fic reference is made, all details refer to that study. 
and Philip Selznick for their critical 


The 


Sis; 
Supe” 
I a "s 


E. study of Calaveras County Y 
Pu a School Reorganization: . 
con” indeby (1960). Unless another spectnc, 

ments, ed to Theodore Reller, Martin Trow, 
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— A ^ Pucca e iem 
here of concern. Where a school is institutionalized, its perpetuation i E 

[ iti I egard the 
as an end in itself, and it is not regarded as a means. Parents do not rega 


ir.dhi : > to re: it as 
school merely as a place to send their children to learn how to read, bt 


i iti an institution as 
“our” school. This definition adds to the usual concept of an instituti 


an established social organization the further 


aspect of being valued for 
itself, and therefore not easily 


abandoned or changed. . ; 
"Community integration" refers to the binding together of a community by 
means of a number of institutions closely connected with the community 
identity. Schools and churches are perh 


" integrative 
aps the most important integrati 
institutions in small American tow 


ns, but an established elite, looked up n Wy 
the rest of the community, or a yearly festival, drawing many residents into 
participation, are examples of other such institutions. 

"Unification" 


a number of elementary and/or p 
certain purposes, but the two levels are io 
n5 a unified district, but separate boards for 
der a unionized System. Unification 15 E 
ing efficient school systems, and is the (€ 
ussed here, with special reference to Californi A 
system of school organization is one T: 
ith maximum op 
ing. Standards accepted by 
main criteria, 
amount 


An "effective" which combines m 
mum economy w portunity for a professional level of moet 
administrative and educational experts -— em 
mum size of 500 for high school, a mem 
aids, high professional standards for teache 
andards are 


and include a mini 
and quality of teaching 
qualifications, etc? These st 
defenders of small schools 
presence of a school in the c 
select its own school board 
contradict the Standards f 
financial and administrati 


ommunity 


* This is the distinction suggested by Philip Selzni k b en an organization and, 
institution. Factories, schools and hospitals are or Tite see ANETE institut a 
alized, in this sense, if their existence comes to be Values ee x d personne io” 
oe goals SE Producing, educating, and Curin; i: Ae T dern in Adminis 
(Evanston, Illinois: Row Peterson, 1957) , Pp. 5-29 8. See his Lea pisci 

? See E. L. Morphet, H. S. » T. L. Reller, and D. B. Nuttall, “The Unified NO 6 
in California," Bulle "ali ia State Department of Education, XX e york! 
, " The American High School Today (Né 
McGraw Hill, 1959) , for statements of such Standards, 
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SMALL COMMUNITIES AND THE LARGER SOCIETY 


Systematic analysis of the relations of small communities to the state and 
the larger society has been hindered by the refusal of some scholars to 
recognize the conflicts of values involved, or by their tendency to dissolve the 
conflicts in liberal rhetoric. One author? sees a conflict between "vertical" 
Organizations (those with professional specialists in education, public health, 
ete.) and the “horizontal” integration of community activities. He begins by 
regarding this as a conflict between the principle of self-determination by 
communities and that of inducing progressive social change by an external 
agency, but concludes that both the "problem area specialist" and the "com- 
Munity coordinator" have their proper places. 

In another case, an author sympathizes with the goals of maintaining local 
Control and community identity in an article lauding the "rural community 
development" movement as designed to restore the traditional values of rural 
life: the feeling of "community spirit" and "just like old times." 'The move- 
ment, according to him, will find the “road back from centralization” and to- 
Ward "sell-help."? Another example of liberal rhetoric is afforded by Arthur E. 
Morgan; "Between the one extreme of dissolution or disintegration through 
being Submerged by larger units, and the other extreme of being an isolated 
and provincia] unit, the community must seek its best place.”® And the 
American Association of School Administrators, understandably, neatly strad- 


dles the conflict by describing the school district as “a creature of the state 


that Operates, in most instances, as a neighborhood or community institu- 


tion,"7 
i ; yi ict b 

On the other side, state school officials are prone to ev ade the conflic y 
ity, and turning 1t 


Accepting the terminology of the defenders of the commun! de 
agai “ ^" aj è T r 

against them. A typical example defines "true local control as the ie 
“Xercised by a "strong" district, meaning a unified district. Another tack 1s 


to blame the conflict on a failure of communication: "... there ES 
ib | 
"vision between professional values and community values. When a division 

adequately to commu- 


o aae ai 
WSS exist, it is apparent that someone has failed 
Dicate ^g 


Community Theory," Human Organization, 
hat such rudimentary community theory as 


‘ 

F i 
1 R, L: Warren, “Toward a Reformulation of 
and cannot encompass the changes 


Summer, 1956) pp. 8-11. Warren suggests that suc) 
how ų is adequate only for a rural, pre-industrial society, 
ransformi : ponr . f 
So, K elz E, Maya ig a nx Understanding of Rural Community Development, 
Cial “Biia > 
is Forces, 37 (December, 1958), pP- 100-1. - in 
1 s E. Morgan, The Small Community (New : 
"ation CASA Commission on School District Organizator 
8 ashington, D. C., 1958), p. 165. á , , 
choot 12 brief ne fines this point, see L. og ate ay doc in a Rural 
v, District,” E " soard Journal, 125 (October, 132), pp. 42-9. 
Boa, with pea rau. carpe deine and his Community," American School 
may" Journal 134 (Ma 1957) p. 37. It is suggested, on the contrary, that communication 
a , 3 y, » p. . 3 
“tually reveal previously hidden conflicts of values. 


ork: Harpers, 1942), p. 82. 
n, Report, School District Organi- 
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I am not suggesting, of course, that the go 
completely disparate. The various St 
to adhere to the principle of maii 


als of the interested groups are 
ate Departments of Education do attempt 


ini itv aries in 
taining local community boundaries 
izati ity leaders nd sincere 
their reorganization programs, and most community leaders do bend s 


TH TT : Beas ssible. But 
efforts toward providing the most effective educational program possible 
this acceptance of common go 


which help to account for th 
which different states have used 


m : 4 salues 
als blurs the differences in underlying valu 

is S "manizations 
€ political strategy and special organizati 


i i i g ^gative 
to achieve reorganization, and for the negat 
i i isti itv res es to 
votes and intense sentiments characteristic of some community respons 
the threat of reorganization. 


STATE Errorts to REORGANIZE Scuoor DISTRICTS 


The attempt to reorganize the schools of 
early years of this century, the main form it 
the “one-room” school 


America is not a new one. In the 
took was an effort to consolidate 
and more effective teaching units. a 
tant State Superintendent of a 
dated schools, arguing that parent 
ool. It is a measure of how ne 
on another, that practically all of à 
"consolidated" schools in the Be 
ate over the "proper" form of scho a 
: Mr. Cook asserted that as 

result of consolidated sc n from distant portions of the township 
form friendships whi 


0 This 
5 create ties of interest in the parents. ica 

" š n " ^v iti i r 
suggests that, if the Insututionalizing Process in rural communities in Ame 


io, called for consoli 


school, and 'blame cons 


olidation' for 
life. Many, however. 


» Commend consolid 


H s, i amu! 
w ation for ‘bringing the com 
up-to-date,’ raising the level of educ 


; raphic? 
ation, dispelling the earlier geog 


jolo£) 
. i gon? 
onsolidated Schoo] as a Community Center” in 77-108: 
the American Sociological Society, XI, 1916, pp- 


10 See John H. Cook, “The C 
of Rural Life, Publications of 
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bree teehee farm children lived, and levelling town and country 
nces." The new school organization included a high school, 
School became for Plainvill i i s € iit is 2 ne ehe 
a lingerie " eadu 2 anew onus of community life and ritual,” 
i ed a new and modern institution. Its affairs (basketball games, 
plays, debates, musicals) were proof that Plainville was an “up-to-date” 


community. 
E i “ TNNT. ; i 
ne old “consolidation” movement, relying on local initiative, did not 
mall schools still existing. The 


Succ : "n E 
« eed in eliminating the large number of sr 
eorganizati NM WC: ; ; 
ha ganization or “unification” movement, occurring under state leadership, 
as achieved consi i i izati 
chieved considerable success, partly because it emphasizes reorganization, 


and i ecc an 4 : 
10t the elimination of small schools.” The Departments of Education in 


man : "pe ‘ 
y states have been exerting pressure upon local school districts to unify. In 
rly where the local elementary or high school has 
this pressure has met organized resistance. 


ae states such as California where reorganization depends upon the 
S à the communities affected, this resistance has been quite effective. 
B E that the defense of small schools by local communities and 
Which i ership a nation-wide phenomenon is given by a Federal report 
wit, — pE lack of leadership by the local district superintendent, 
ése. a "marked hindrance to successful reorganization in Ho 
"Hee y many of those with large numbers of small high schools. 50, 
evidence was found in any 


Organizar of the states wid pni community 
any gne had sponsored or spearheaded the Bree for reor adm on 
"umi el. Although many individuals sight pass a erben. 
membe not be expected to do something which might result in dividing its 
rs and thereby weaken it.”"* 


spo tendum, by itself, does not acco 
their ye of Education in the v. 
limina P dines. Unification, for 
Teakin e “non-isolated,” small high sch 
8 down the organizational isolation 


ead : ^ 
ership (the single unified board) 55 und 
and adjacent ex 


offeri : i 
ering two years until 1922 


ma š 

; ny cases, particula 

Ocu " > ; 
ssed community integration, 


1 of the organizational goals 
arious states attempting to reorganize 
example, does not automatically 


But it assists this process, by 
The new 


mplish al 


ools. 
of the separate districts. 
er pressure to conduct school 


pensive high school units with 


affa: 
airs į 

. > in an efficient manner, à 

rfluous to men charged with 


Imit 
e à 
d educational programs seem far more supe 


iversity Press, 1945), pp. 76-81. 


Jumbia Un 
State Government, 30 


u 
Jam 
See T West, Plainville, U.S.A. (New York: Columbi ty 
May, 1959). Chisholm, ‘School District Reorganization Today, 
1,26). pp. 86-8. 
i hii States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, School District Re- 
1 ri Mn (Special Series No. 5 Washington, D. C 1957), p. 80. Most of California's small 
tool ^ {re elementary ones. Dr James Bryant C 's recent report, The American High 
we minin ^» Op. cit. p. 80, praised California for having few high schools with less than 
E: rey number of students that he advocates for maximum teaching effectiveness 
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running an entire unified district than they do to men running only as 
school and responding to an immediate local community and its pressures 
upon them to retain the school. In this sense, unification creates a new group 
of men facing problems of administering 


: a : jew these 
to those faced by state officials. It produces men more likely to view t 
problems from the standpoint of effectiveness. 


-e similar 
a school system more simil 


Thus, unification cuts off the school board from direct responsibility Bo pe 
one community, isolates them from a particular set of parochial pressures, anc 
also presents them with the kind of administrative problems which make 
the goal of effectiveness more salient than that of community integration. 


THE INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


FI ee —_— nit 
The institutionalization of rural schools—attachment of commu y 


residents to them as a key part of a community identity—as a major M 
slowing reorganization has been shown in studies of a number of communities 
and states. In Wisconsin, for example, strongly established "home rule :- 
rural areas has limited school reorganization. A study in 1952, Ss 
Wisconsin county school superintendents which problems of school reorgan- 
ization were central, found Seven major types of problems. Four of these may 
relate directly to the institutionalization of rural schools: aversion to change 
opposition to the attachment of rural schools to urban districts, fear of losing 
à voice in the operation of larger schools, and concern over the location of ys 
schools. The three others were transportation, taxes, and “educating people na 
support reorganization,” which does not seem to be a distinctive “problem 


5 . é imilar con” 
Several studies of district reorganization in Ohio have come to similat 
clusions. The defeat of 


: y "dn aced to 
bond issues in one reorganized district was tr 
the complete ignoring 


: . in the 
: of the social ties between three small towns ked 
planning of reorganizati also as 


A recent study of three small School districts in Idaho found essent 
same social processes and for 


: ; fa 
daa ces operating. Fears of big schools, O! í tant 
belonging,” of loss of the school and loss of “local control” were impor 


ins 
16 i . viscons! 
B. W. Kreitlow, "Factors Limi u 


: s ization as Evidenced ir 
Nation's Schools, 51 (February Toy op m ARTEMIS as e a 
ka ix ien Public Opinion Factors in School District Organizado A 
"n na non kd Department of Education, University of Wisconsin, b^ -— 
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School District Reorganizat studies see R. F. Camp 
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lon," Nation's Schools, 57 (March, 1956), pP- 38 
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hindrances to reorganizati 
ganization. Als ae ; 

greatest sectionalism had d s = ip Lake) which has the 
(Which finally passed in 1952 after munus Hükculy elleering’ raorganiadon 
consolida 5 pes 952 after four attempts), and the most resistance 

a dation of small schools.!* Pe 

rade-center ines 

be ee oe of about mo to three thousand persons can 
wih a a UM community identity based upon attachment 
Pia ad m ] Heint a stiddy showed that high school attendance 
audio T C with the boundaries of trade-center com- 
borda a ihe n ne aie standard work on rural life consider this 
"district n PA ae ap for school districts and point out that the 

k [. S à str u — arc g "t 

Fhe limits of umet sh I Bes qe, ges ity i 

e for this type of community integration 

not been systematically in- 


20 


around key 


Insti s 

ie ie ha as churches and schools have 

Evan Ed aiat sti ed vary with the homogeneity of the community. 

may a mm es j liererogeneous drum or class composition 

ioltion, aihena evelopec conti identity" THe degree of social 

a difference, sí 8 1 not necessarily economic self-sufficiency, might also make 
, since small suburbs do not usually develop an "identity" com- 


Parab] 

e to i ni r " 
that of the communities under discussion. 

institutionalized fa 


there is less 


Organi: 
NM P erige of many types tend to become ster and 
sily in rural communities than in urban ones, because 
there are more face- 
d conditions, and there 
ations.?? In general, 
il relations tend 


Choic 
Ice betwee P . " 
Herons tween organizations of one kind, to-face inter- 
$w ssi 
ith the same people under the same repeate 
an individual's identific 


are fe 
ewer oroani " iu^ 

organizations to diffuse 
and intimate soci: 


Organisar: 
ig which facilitate consistent 

The Mirac fior themselves. l 
Munity is € institutionalizing mechani 
main i s guarantee of sustained person 
i cis for a relatively l 
cts are continuous 


the focus for 
for status. The schoo. 


sm of the school in a small com- 


al interaction. The school is the 
arge proportion of the popu- 
and daily for a long period 


the personal goals of the 
] is thus not like 


— of social conta 
of im 16 students. These conta 
e ; 
Particip, and the school becomes 
ants, ci i 
ants, cither for achievement Or 
in Idaho” (un- 


anization in Selected Counties 
alifornia, Berkeley, 1957), 


University of C 
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a B. e mcos z aiye is 
a place of work, in which individuals only invest part of themselves, but 


he students. 

» this sustained interaction, 

mmunity, must occur within a small enough 

can occur. By reinforcement, I mean that in- 

move within a limited network of social contacts, 
ith the key institution, in this case the 

dents within the school increase family and neigh- 


P explain why no “objective 
al. The school is one of the 
hich there is stil] some local control. = 
ce of a school, the community and the school boar 


ant than the elementary “ae 
use the children are old eh 
parents to peer groups, and ee 
8roup.*4 The social, cultural, 
act more community support t s 
tary school. Also, there are on 
Provides the community with ai 
formal education, as it is for pe 
5umes more importance than W. 


communit 


many go on to coll 
The stress whi nity 
ch I am placi ; mmu 
; ; cing upon t ms of co 
integration contrasts 8 up he mechanis 


s er 
2 with the emphasis ; ; nd Warn 
studies of relatively small toma. in the Hollingshead a 


ege. 
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> i i sed on 

from observation of one community Sration. These assertions are ba: 
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m in participation in common activities, even though the status of a 
amily carried over to affect the prestige of a child in the school.26 


UNIFICATION EFFORTS IN CALIFORNIA 


California, together with other states, has devised new methods of political 
i to tary the struggle for school ae more effectively 
munities affected.27 The reason for this is shown directly in the 
SANG study of California contained in the Federal report already cited which 
Points out that between 1935, when unified districts were first organized in 
California, and 1945, when the first state-wide organization program was 
enacted, many different laws were enacted providing for changes in school 
district organization. But “nearly all of them were difficult to set in motion, in 
MOst cases placing the initiative for taking action on the locality directly 
Concerned," and thus running head-on into community defense of institution- 
alized schools,28 i 
As early as 1920, state studies had begun to conclude that there was a need 
to establish unified districts in California. The separate district system was 
condemned as “inefficient, short-sighted, and unprogressive.” Periodically 
Since, various legislative committees have come to the same conclusion.?? Two 
8eneral procedures for unification have existed. Under the 1935 law which 
first recognized unified districts (now Chapter 14, Division 2 of the Education 
Code), 47 unified districts were automatically established because the bound- 
aries of the elementary and high school districts were coterminous. The 
Optional Reorganization Act" of 1945 provided that no component district 
Could be included if it had a majority vote against unification. This was 
amended in 1947 to provide that a majority in the entire district being voted 
On could carry unification, a change clearly intended to facilitate its passage. 
In 1945 California’s 46 unified districts contained one-fourth of all the 
Pupils in the state. Two-thirds of the remaining districts had iener than 
000 in average daily attendance (ADA) and one-fourth less than 500.3? The 


Problem of carrying unification has thus clearly remained primarily in the 
Maller, more rural school districts, of which Calaveras County alone 
ing its elementary 


ha . à 
38 Over 20, From 1985 to 1957, California succeeded in cutt ; M 
Itricts from 2735 to 1463, and in increasing the number of unified districts 
. 
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to 97. California has “the smallest percent 
any state in the nation."31 
Legislation in 1949 established the B 
under the supervision of the State 
responsibility of w 


: - siste al 
age of unified school distric 


ureau of School District Organization 
Department of Education, with in A ian 
inning unification elections. The law i aig >on- 
establishing mandatory county committees, chosen locally, with the cm 
sibility of studying the existing organization of the schools and ipsi a m 
needed changes, if any. In practice these committees serve as agents c 
Bureau. Whether Or not these committees have be 
county opinion of the need fo 
institutionalization of . vadon dn 
Given the Strong bias of the Burcau of School District Organiza qne 
California toward unification as the best means of securing a coordinated ¢ 
“equalized” educational System, it might be ex 
in the traditional sense would become 
actual activity. The State goal of unifica 
ive Purposes, and is sy 
ives (for the State), th 
also formally held by tł 
This does not imply that there 
for small schools to remain in financi: 
is one of the Strongest reasons 
measures—formation o. 
the county committees 
constitutional] gu 
districts has mad 


» " ‘incin 

en cflective in convincit e 
i P » degree o 

r unification depends partly on the deg 

the schools, 


pected that local iine 3 
a precarious value in the erem 
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Pported by more financial and org: 


i intainin e 1unity 
an is the goa] of maintaining comm 
Ne state. 


are no 


for administrat 
izational incent 


sary, this 
eak districts, On the contrary, d 
izationé 
legal and organizati jen 
Nic MM" 
istrict Organization an 


" at the 
A recent study concluded th 


l 
Pap à à i all schoo 
a minimum of $2400 in basic state aid to all 

eit advantageous for dist 


»- " ttend- 
ricts under 90 average daily at wat 
DAS, RAM i r 'rspectiv 
antzation,32 The point here is that, from the perspe wa 
breed. r ies is often 
€ goals, maintaining community boundaries is of 


i i : istricts. 
price of ineffective schools and distr 


Sm 
. inistratiV 
à matter of fact, that out of the possible adminis 
goals related to an educati 


tate 
$ — g ad S 
ational System, those put forth in Bureau ar hools, 
: A ne e sc 
mphasize effective organization of th ed not 
le the 


f the Bureau of School D 


—were necessary, 
arantee of 


iic 
tency.) In the Bureau's manual to gt 
work of the cou 


on- 
ny committees, ple, emphasis is not placed pee 
vincing the committee that ; stata emetic onld resu d 
unification, but rather on at reorganization (implicitly spat 
would result in better coordi se of public funds, The county = 
mittees thus represented, i » Administrative sub-divisions ° 

? Bulletin No. 6, Op. cit., p. 1. 
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rkeley, 1959), p. 91. 
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er ca ES Rr i the bow representative, They were 
a se to the people" and to reflect their opinions, and yet to 
adhere to the goals of the Bureau. Ideally, they would become a semi-auton- 
9mous body which could both reflect public opinion and convince it to 
"tie unification.?! The failure to convince representative leaders of all of 
a EM " eiiis: ae ientomioaae even though 

ee maintained an avenue of communication from the 


Bure: " P 
reau to local leaders, reflects the power of community values and of localism 


L ae y : 
9 maintain their hold. 
A UNIFICATION STRUGGLE IN ONE CALIFORNIA COUNTY 


F Bitter struggles are often precipitated within California counties whenever 
le m; s 3 1 ~ seri P 
€ mandatory “County Committee on School District Reorganization” has 


rec 3 -e ý a 
commended that all of the schools be unified. The main thesis documented 


1n the case study of Calaveras County already referred to was that the com- 
Munity identity (the self-conscious group membership by a number of 
Bcographically localized persons) of the residents of one Calaveras County 
Community of 3000 persons—Angels Camp and its surrounding towns—was 


"reatened by this action. 
" This community identity was partly based upon historical incidents, but 
n Un the geographical area covered by elementary and high school 
dance. Angels Camp, over a period of many years, because it was the 
Pction of Bret Harte High School, had become the "central town" ofa 
towns of Copperopolis, Angels Camp, Murphys 
as High School, had become 
gh school 


comi i X 
ind Munity comprising the 
th Avery, San Andreas, the location of Calaver: 
e ce ; » two hi 
Central town of several in the other half of the county: The two hi 


com 6 à 
Munities were traditional rivals. 
a unified district of the whole county, 


» this failed to pass in a 1948 election, largely because of fears iaa eee 
1€ Angels Camp community that their high school would be merged w n 
e laveras High School. In 1954 a unified district, incorporating Copperopolis, 
Slane and Avery, towns Wi thin the Angels Camp community, a i the 
Entary schools and high school within the Calaveras High School district, 
" created after an election. The larger towns within the San Andreas com- 
ap Qo Carried unification. The towns within the Angels comp sonun 
Sted against it, one unanimously. The depth of feeling generated is 


he state sought at first to create 


So; he Chief of the Local School Administration of the U.S. Office of Educatio, discussing 
unig, QUirements for county committees to be successful, Sees that isolation from com- 
ha, |. Pressure is vital, by “keeping public opinion in proper perspective. Where leadership 
Opini most effective, ps has been a marked elfort at not being governed by public 

4 d, committees first helped local people 


lon - z 
Bair unti] th informed; instea 
" he people were fully informec: 3 E e 
clearer undere name af aky stronger districts were needed.” See C. O. Fitzwater, 


RAs ate 5 eU American School Board Journal, 135 
Redistricting: Some Pointers to Success, A J 
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: i istrict in 
shown by the failure of all bond issues proposed by the unified oie is 
- P arak ta g so 
the six years following the election, mainly due to the negative votes 
smaller communities. 


" EE campaign 
Letters, leaflets and speeches in the course of the unification cai pag 


produced many statements of the ideologics of rural versus urban life, local 
autonomy versus state control, decentraliz 
examples will give the flavor of these 
school trustee, 
its identity” 


izati A few 
ation versus centralization. A f 
is elementary 
appeals. A Copperopolis emcee : 
i i i sery would “los 
at a rally to protest unification, said that Av ery woul 


. " " k N -esidents were 
if unification passed.?: Many Angels Camp residents 
active in the "defense" of their community, 


formal effect on their schools. A letter to 
to warn other counties about the 


declared that “we must fight this thin 
with all our power.. 


j i ad no 
even though unification had | i 
[ ti rie 
a newspaper, after the election, t e 
"NL" 
"creeping menace of unification, 


» Murphys, and Copperopolis ede? 
n curtain cry out: "Carry out the fight. ity 
lid front of the Angels Camp roget 
to maintain community solidarity. Wh 1 
the town of Murphys beg d some children to Calaveras High e 
wn. Old-timers insisted on maintaining M" 
of their identity with Angels Camp, and considered the "e 
ho broke away to be renegades. The “newcomers” fought back, and, on the 
basis of appeals for better education, efficiency and economy, tee 
concern for local control and autonomy voiced by the self-conscious mem 
y. ribed 
istitutionalizing process already desc 
manifested itself in a number 


5 ame 
of ways, A community self-image bee the 
formalized, The vie 


n, Or ev 


d mp, 
aville, a town adjacent to Angels a town? 
Mp School.” Actual location within 4 


rnia, December 1l, 
rnia, March 19, 1955. 
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limits i i I 
s is therefore not vital. TI K 
he pe 5 ; 
E e personnel change; only one or two teachers 
s, and the principals change 


have taught at Bret Harte longer than five ye: 
at least that frequently. i 
The distances the children w 
"ne ee -— p toa nab school, rather 
ie Y HEBR | ay have influenced some voters, but the 
substantial vote for unification in the communities located at the most re- 
m points in the county indicates that this is an inadequate explanation. 
16 argument over distance and “economy” is not merely a technical argu- 
ment, which could be settled with reference to an objective standard (“40 
Villes is too far"), but an argument about values: is it worthwhile to travel 
that far? 
E (us differences which appear between Elmtown and Angels Camp, 
small communities, may be due to the absence in the latter town of 
m large industrial owners, no traditional and well established 
sirane | a majority of the top positions in the community class 
Bet of She gesenes of a large ethnic minority would have the same 
SA lindering the integration of the community around institutions. 
Nas ir not imply that there could not bea certain kind of integration 
a common acceptance of the class structure, with the traditional elite 


bei 

n ks ; 3 ; 
8 looked up to as the proper representatives of some kind of community 
' as contrasted. with 


iden 1 4.5 r Jj 
“entity, This might be termed “class-based integration,’ 
other institutions 


Fe mios integration," based on schools, churches, or 
: imon activities. 

Nas iei à strategy of tie Californi | 
"n seshthiets with a particular campaign to wW 
Unification. This was evident in the Calaveras County s$ 
PRIN lon HN of 1954—the incorporation of three towns in the Angels 
the "e nai into the Calaveras United Districi7in no sense represented 
Set of 3 gel of the Bureau—the unification of the entire county under one 
only earns sean officials. The struggle in Calaveras County putes sense 
Hie of the entire county with one high school is viewed as the 
(usin £ Boal of the state. 1f the necessity of two high schol were granted 
wh the criterion of natural community boundaries), it would be difficult 
ut, pen same criterion) to deny Copperopolis to the Bret Harte District. 
addinin dad unification is considered ihe proper goal, and if effective 
Schools ‘ration requires the elimination of nasa schools (small 
alaver lose to another school), then the preliminary unification of Bis 
Nificars, District was not necessarily a step toward effectiveness since partial 
the Shc meant duplication of supervisors and ipi ciae staf at both 
in: m and the unified. district levels. County-wide unification ges 
* merging of many offices into one administrative organization 1n- 


Ste 
ad 
of um 
two almost equivalent organizations. 


a State Department of Education 
in a partial program of 
ituation, where the 
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RoLe CoMMITMENT AND COMMUNITY INTEGRATION 


F : + rill be 
In this section the different social roles related to the school will 


A s "HA : ial and 
defined and considered, in order to show the operations of the social 
symbolic mechanisms of institutionaliz 


ation. Examples will be given from 

Calaveras County. Roles are st 
of certain patterns of behavior. 
Five social roles with varying degrees 
school can be distinguished: students, 
members, and communit 


i i ; expectations 
atuses of persons which imply expectatio 


and kinds of commitment to the 
teachers, principals, school board 
y members. These clearly overlap, and to the extent 
that they do, “reinforcement” of community integration occurs. near 
Occupying any or all of these roles comprise the local “constituency” of the 
institution. The last component of the local const 
not present in an urban area in the s 
local constituency, but the 
related groups within 

The student role is 
of inter-personal con 


ituency, the community, 1$ 
ame sense. An urban school also las " 
school ordinarily is not the focus of many inter 
a self-defined community unit. 

a key one, since the 
tact betwe 
institution except the famil 
restricted one; the interact 
with the teaching process, 
define themselves as 


school provides the greatest argum 
en individuals on a non-routine basis ol ary 
y- The social role of “high school student” is ns : 
ions are mainly as whole persons. This RT 
however, since by and large the students do no 


"e T eee ntal 
“students,” as such, or the school as an instrume d 
e m sidere 
agency for obtaining knowledge. Those students who do are conside 


H H Bs cif . H 1 £ the 
deviants by their peers. This interaction within the school carries back to 
families, furthering al social relations 
children, e integr 


munit 


addition among families with school 
ation—economic, political, and iy 
Y- Whenever this kind of enforced daily 
alities occurs on 


— 
. i ditio 

a continuous basis, one con 
zation is present. 


ver, that 
°° It is interesting, however, wo 
the students at Bret Harte, according to several of them, were not ] is 
concemed about the unification election. Their commitment to the schoo 
different from a commu 


i " . ji to re 
] nity one, although theirs helps, indirectly, 
inforce it. 


does not seem to result in att as a symbol of comn type 
i ity. i 3 A : ain 
identity. Here is a case of a p oeistéd with à E mos 

‘social” mechanisms operati 
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of institutionalizing mech 
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— sise "i the school, Due teachers and the principal, are expected 
S a pi e in community affairs, as representatives of one of its basic 
a "tob But uie tomdheos, by and large more geographically mobile than 
m age community member, do not develop the same degree of community 

ommitment as most residents. Their commitment, unless they remain for 


many years ; — i 
y years and actually become community members, is similar to that 


develope. : ; 
oped to any occupation or work establishment and the social life it 


Involves,37 
The aici? ‘ " ‘ 
1e principal's role in a rural community cannot be considered purely an 

as a defender of the institution, as an 
of trustees and to higher 
account of the needs 


Administrative one; he is regarded 
den pen community. In his relations to the board 

s school administrators he is expected to take 
38 One principal during the early stages of the school 
a former Board of Trustees member. "He really 
reat deal, but he didn't really fit 
his failure to consider testifying 


nities at a State hearing as part 


of the community 
Praes, sy was criticized by 
e 3508 and improved the school a g 
i hi criticism of that principal was 
"un " o Pad the Angels Camp commu! 
S proper duties.9? 

"hel ead with one pr 

s of the principal's role in situat 


of q s er Fan A 
1e Bureau is "always for unification; that's his job. Sometimes the sales 
but that hasn't proven out." He asserted 


m. ncs vill cut costs, i 
e t pr incipalsol high schools, even large ones in urban dine pin 
Public Pee for An TERES According m eim the T kenyir a Aea 
str 3l S 1 e E ^i "i a E 
"would AR tion iini um P m con aca ioa baee 
unification if necessary, and he got a chi I 

The principal was also emphatic in asserting that principals are "not sup- 
ed to be the ones raising the issue of unification," and that he would be 
Bun of line" if he campaigned against the Board's position, whether for or 
inst unification. The implication throughout the interview was clearly 


some general 


incipal of Bret Harte revealed 
at the head 


ions of this type. He felt th 


ed in their community much 


a 
On í 
e " i ; liv 
longe study found that community leaders have usually lived it tog 
fessions like teaching, indicating that teachers do not 
John B. Barnes, "Barriers to 
pp. 59-61. 


rt i : 
han persons in mobile pre hing, 

l to the community. See a 

38 (November, 1956), 


ody president during his last 
ncipal said explicitly that 
he community toward the 


Play a rez 
: fuii role in tying the schoo 
?5 Acc ty Leadership for Teachers, 
Year ang ing to a graduate of Bret Harte, who w 
nd campaigned against hletic expe 
oj estate” the school, and main activity dr 


" phi Delta Kappan, 
as student b 
excessive at mses, the pri 
1 are the awing t 
is that the Bret Harte Principal who actively defended the 
tly come from à unified district. and returned to one sub- 
raises several possibilities: the role of principal may 

the situation may have been ob- 


ar level: 
y so B ji the same way. regardless of previous 
unjust that almost ve acted n “He penan 
Board may have been such that 


mmi 

1 

ments; the pressures from t and the c 

e a leader Several principals have come and gone during the 
ews with long-time community 


as c - 
zu se oe usd to becom E i 
Ssideng the unification controversy. and in my interv j 1 
5 S I noted that an explicit criterion. for their respective worths was their degree 


Participation. 
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that he perceived himself as the hired 
them of the community, and not as 
education manifested through the St 

Another type of role 
Members of the school 


agent of the local Board, and through 
the representative of the approach to 
ate Department of Education.i9 

-commitment is that of the school board member. 
board in a small community are usually long-time 
€ community elite. Their defense of the schools is 
ut also on their status as officials in an organization. 
ion (whether it is an “institution” or not) defend its 
because they are part of it and receive status 
ble that the defense of small schools by ue? 
an attempt by school board members and members " 
t status. In an integrated community, OR 
may itself be part of the community identity 
al involvement in the schools may account fot 
ool board members, but this involvement does 


and open to 
les is regarded as a re 


Sharp differences on Policy in the latter w 


ity inte- 
i ould threaten community 
gration,41 


The school boards of s i vocal 
mall district: he most 
opponents of State De icts have usually been th has 


; Partment reorganization lans. Their opposition 
sometimes taken visible Political fo : 


^'This role of the Princip 
Bensman, Small Town in M, 
170-190. The princ 
interference. A ke 
"elite autonomy": 
This is nonexistent 


s 7 ar o is 
Cat) lis i without fe thi: 
Y Provision in hed educational goals 


t for 
taws of New York State may accoun ars 


num a 
fted from the community to the administrative organizatio 


schools. 
“See J. E. Corbally, “A study of the Criti d-commur ia, 
ae : cal E] hool Boar iforn" 
Relations, (Unpublished Ph. D. Thesis, School of pet eee of CalifoT" iy 
Berkeley, 1955). See also N, Gross, W, s ason, and A. W., McEachern, ExP 


Jorations 
Role Analysis (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958), p. 210. 
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school boards in a predominantly rural county in California passed a reso- 
lution, for example, opposing a "formula of necessity" advocated by the State 
Department of Education which cut down on state aid for “non-isolated” 
small high schools. The resolution, copies of which were sent to legislators, 
members of school boards of small schools, and rural organizations, argued 
that such formulas have “not taken into consideration the true needs of rural 
areas, or the feelings and wishes of the people who are most concerned.”’42 

School board members from small districts recently split off from the 
California School Boards Association. They charged that small districts were 
jeopardized by State Department plans, and formed the "California Small 
School Districts Association." Such actions are another indirect indication 
of the institutionalization of rural schools. The chief arguments usually 
made are that small schools serve a large geographical area, even when 
relatively close to other schools, that they provide an adequate education, 
and that their elimination would encourage delinquency. 

The last type of role-commitment, that of the community member, may be 
combined with others, but involves a distinctive loyalty to the community as 
à valued membership. Where this exists, it is, like a loyalty to a ponred party, 
independent to some extent of other social cleavages which divide persons. 
A person can think of himself as “from Angels Camp,” and be expected to 
defend the community—and its component institutions—from attack, regard- 
less of class or religious conflicts with fellow members of the comunity, 
The speed of development of loyalty to the school also varies with the Ka 
accruing gradually for community members, but occurring arae 4 
ately for students, since immediate and personal rewards are invo ve i hes 
loyalties (or commitments) may be reinforced by many social t. mgri 
Or weakened by experiences which contradict them (such as ard is 
long urban residence, or close attachments to another community). 

i these hypotheses, that 
Case of community members, we would expect, given E Um rts Beh 
4 person living in Angels Camp for many years, graduating " A "e 
School, with children graduating, going to sports c ionis iila 
active on a committee or the school board, inpr ce a : in Kee 
With er uld have the highes 
commitmenr i bue acp the school to the community and to 
its identity, Personal knowledge and conversations with yo ae kage 
revealed the existence of a large number of such persons wit en e qm 

“Mp sphere of influence. This partly accounts for ihe strong e rd 
School, Perceived as threatened even though the unification election had no 


ire z 
St effect upon it. 
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Loca CONTROL: MYTH AND REALITY 


We may now turn to the Controversy over 


rural community can be usefully 
and goals two social Broups—the 
define in accordance w 


local control. The school in a 
viewed as an organization whose character 
state and community—are anempting to 
ith two distinctive social functions: the effective ac- 


; ; — of the 
education of children, and the integration 


E y all 
mal goal of "education," presumably shared by 

is ambiguous enough to 
ational system, and it i 


relevant Broups, 
of a “good” educ 


point to universally accepted cr 
form, method, or technique. 


To the State Department of Education, 
whole is the Proper social base towar 
and therefore the wishes of loc 
prime considerati 
Sound state. 


1 finitions 
allow for competing definit E 
i r any group 
s therefore difficult for any groug si 
i j ivi ationa 
iteria by which to judge a given educa 


the population of the State as : 
d which the school should be eng 
al communities have lower priority than di 
ling an efficiently organized and geli 
System.44 To the local school board ei To 
mmunity is the Proper social base of the school. au) 
put it another way, the State Department of Education (and the Bureé 


MM 
] ra <a anizatiO 
a unit of a State-wide administrative organize 


f 
È oal 0 
© accept the state's paramount g 


a 
; Ls 
community, on the other hand, views the schoo chool 
E " " 2: lius fer 5 

Part of itself, and the community's defense of its jurisdiction over the 
becomes a defense of its ow 


n integrity and identity.45 ly of 
documented in the case pep it 
art of this defense, and to some ein 
l autonomy has been attenuated "di the 
assumption of decisions concerning the 
B some tax decisions and s ami 
Tn hires teachers and the principal) still uei in- 
ossibly any other pa oe the 
question of jurisdiction Fase 
€cent survey of the legal lite 


unity, controllin 


ich 
nicl 
le WwW. 
[ue] D 
means that population or group of preti by 
the schoo}, and whose needs are in 


organizations setting school policies, 
* Both of these view. 


drawal of the Copper aty School py 
School District was being i ; 


he 
val on t hat 
B : vithdrawal on t 
: txi Merion used to deny withd osing 5 p, 
occasion was explicitly that of financial and Administrative efficiency, presupP occasio 
the local school was Primarily a unit of an administr 
when withdrawal was Branted, the ch 


econd yal 
ative system. On the oe sail ndra” 
iin icf criterion Was the overwhelming vote fo 
presupposing that the key jurisdictio, i 


E com! 
nal authority over the local school is the 


"casions W 
ent weights on two occasic Union uk 
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concluded th: “ i — "T" 
im menie i — cane cate tne Sa on the question of whether 

Some of the "— have only e . 
tradictory character of the ap peals t "d B x um however, The coti- 
Seng T ipa nin ES peals to. "democracy, made by both sides, 
: in part from basic strains in the very nature of democracy, since the 

rule of the majority" and the "rights of the minority" are incompatible in 

Concrete situations where decisions have to be made. Copperopolis, for 
“sample, claimed that denial of its right to withdraw from the Calaveras 
istrict was “undemocratic,” since it had voted unanimously to withdraw. It 
cannot seriously be maintained, however, that a majority, even unanimity, 
IN à segment of a large unit, gives that segment the right of autonomy. But 
Conversely, it cannot be maintained that the "interests of the whole" should 
Prevail, simply on the grounds of the will of the majority. 

The pro-unification groups took precisely the opposite tack, holding that 
an via a county-wide election was the most “democràtic” solation, 
oe all of the people could participate. The basic issue is still which 
„ Publie,” or which social group constitutes the legitimate one for the area of 
pipe of majority rue. State education officials are now using the ide- 
"Macs local autonomy to combat federal aid. Roy E. Simpson, stare 

tendent of Public Instruction in California, defended “local control’ 
tem "t 


as à “cornerstone of our democratic Y 
of tid frequent "localist" argument is that local boards are more aware 

al problems than a "remote" unified board would be. An Angels Camp 
id that “in an area as large as this, a seven-man board 
all the schools in the unified district 
familiar with." 


anti. PPA i 
c “unification letter s: 
an s 

NOL possibly know the problems of 


Bur the local boards in their own elementary districts are | 
— J. S. Senator, for example, cannot possibly know all the problems of 
town in his constituency. The question 1$ whether he can become well 
enough acquainted with the principal and general problems affecting the 
that they must be 


are; . : gm 
*5 and whether the problems are of such a character 


So] 
T on this level. 
hus, the issue again arises from varying conceptions of the character of 
e ne : as 
: Schoo] as a social institution. If it 1s basically an instrument of the total 
Ocie ; s 
5 lety, then the common problems which schools face can be solved by 
er i : s ] 
à Sons serving the general goals defined on a state-wide level. If it is basically 
a 
[s 3 "e : : 
s ommunity institution, then the organizational means set to achieve its 
ric i irat 
in ticular goals must be appropriately close to the community. Centralization 
a 1 E H LWI » o. H 
blishes 4 different order of social values— society-wide" values—which 
t 
ge Gauerke, “School District Status, Organization and Control,” in L. O. Garber, ed., 
E: de the School Business Manager (Danville, Illinois: Interstate Publishers, 1957), p. 62. 
Associa Conference of té California School Boards Association and the California 
ber 1 of School Administration in December, 1959 (San Francisco Chronicle, Decem- 
59). 
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j he 
do not necessarily reflect the interests of any particular sub-group of t 
iety. P " Tillard 
me interesting to note that 28 years ago, in his classic P E m 
Waller did not mention, in a discussion of school-community Ie a shed Bi 
character of the school as a state agency. The school is always — of thi 
plicitly as a community institution: “in theory the iain Fed 
school system is vested in the school board. . . 48 Theory did - Tai of the 
the vast changes in the last two decades in the dip acria caulis 
educational system. Textbooks on educational administration Dy v— 
trators and state officials now repeatedly state the view that nat in 
authority over the schools is the state, since education is a scien sss 
tion.*? This position is not necessarily the final one, either, if es d 
the possibility that the Federal government, in another 25 years, py Mit 
that responsibility for guaranteeing the high level of quality and e is pad 
which the State Departments of Education now hold to be their mai 


CONCLUSION 


‘onality 
: € irrationali 
It has not been the purpose of this paper to establish either the irr 


er, 
d ‘ x å " S. Rath 
or the legitimacy of the defense of locally institutionalized school 
the reactions of communities Such as those in Cal 


larger issue of whether the centrali 
compatible with reserving 
to the local community an 


hools as # 
The particular problem of the institutionalization of rural sc 
factor in the resistance of c 


«ation has 
si iig P zation 
ommunities to school district reor rd jve for 
: . r 
relevance for problems of more general sociological concern. The c e in 
H H . i n 
unification of the schools is one of the many arenas of social chang 


rai the 
averas County raise " 
i ions 
zi B of important social funct 


a yer 
= c T ng pov 
an important element of decision-making | 
d its leadership,50 


S 
swi i 3, and Chapt? 
Willard Waller, The Sociology of Teaching (New York: Wiley, 1932), p. 93, 

IV and VIII. 


rea 
tto € 

1 ^ 6 asa remarkable achievement of the movemen 

more efficient educational system, 


^A speech by James B 


rancis s 
ryant Conant, former President of Harvard, in ge Firs 
on January 6, 1959, highlights the Contradiction between these sets of popi , ane i 
he stated that "the destiny of the American Schools lies in the hands of the peng à scho d 
believe in the doctrine of local control.” But, then he pointed out that “unless = i sie 
has a graduating class of at least 100, the school is too small to offer a sufficien aUe 
curriculum to meet the needs of all its pupils, and the needs of our nation ntr 
Californian, January 8, 1959) The dilem: 
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conte rap À rica Pee EE X 3 
ntemporary American society; 1t 15 both a sign and part of the process of 
centralization of many social functions. 

As such an arena, the struggles of various State Departments of Education 
to bring about the more efficient 


relevance not only for rural sociology 
acies deal with external constituencies, and for 


administration of school districts has 
and the sociology of education, but also 


for the study of how bureaucr 

the problem in political sociology of how consensus on common social goals 

may be reached in spite of regional and rural-urban cleavages. 

al context of this particular struggle is one which cannot 

be divorced from complex questions of the dominant values of modern society. 

What is seen by the local community as an invasion of their legitimate 
ading of standards of 


autonomy is, from another vantage point, the spre 
e society.9! To some critics 


quality from the urban centers to all sections of th 
iformity, the disappear- 


this means increased cultural standardization and un 
and of diversity. But from another point of 


The larger soci 


ange of distinctive styles of life 
view, the change may mean that the level of rural life is being raised to meet 
the achieved urban level. Choosing between these standards of judgment re- 
flects one's overall perspective on the state of modern society, whether one 
envisages new opportunities for cultural diversity in a society dominated by 
i values, or whether one wishes to retain the particular values of rural 
lie, 


serts that. the “decline of 
es four reasons, together with compelling 
endence of modern society renders 
vival cannot allow a local veto over the schools, 
s, and 4) local control is a “major cause 
» of American schools. While these 
ats state control as also 


n schools by Myron Lieberman asi 


"The author gt 
bility and interdep 


n 

ie ITECERE book on Americar 
Prob ia «a. is long overdue. 
ocal s 1) the characteristic mo 
8) loc Tana meaningless, 2) national survival c 
of the control is incompatible with democratic ideals, r 
reaso dull parochialism and attenuated totalitarianism cal meet 
8 Ve ns cannot be discussed here, I wish to note that the autho) aperte 
C tsion of local control, seeing the forces undermining istate contro and y 
Ontrol" as essentially the same. “Community control" is Lieberman's term for what I am 
tilling "local neus" See Myron Lieberman, The Future of Public Education (Chicago: 


niversity of Chicago Press, 1960), pp. 34:36. 


Superintendency versus Superintendents: 
A Critical Essay! 


In this extended discussion P. 
Na 


rofessor 
egele devotes considerable Space to 


the interview techniques used by Gross, 


Mason and McEachern. 
with 


He also deals 
their formulation and use of 
concepts of role consensus, and with 
their evaluation of role conflicts as seen 
by school superintendents, He expresses 
dissatisfaction with the overall picture 
of the superintendent furnished by 
Gross and his colleagues, which he 
considers too mechanistic, 
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Political Science, in February University of British Colum 


THERE ARE SEVERAL good reason 


s for try 
a form other tha 


n the c 


er- 
up 
i ool 5 
Ing to assess a study of sch 
intendents in 


i Scho? 
Ustomary and briefer review pole 
, n e 
* Neal Gross, Ward s. Mason, and Alexander W. McEachern, Explore in the 
Analysis (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958, 379 pp.). Numbers in brac 
text refer to page numbers in this book, 

Though three authors stand behi 
make their senior member, Ne; 
interviews with the 100 or 
whose roles and relations With school boards 

The typing of this and a com 
President's Research Committee, 


ted 
s and Mason oa aea 
on ? 
Jommonwealth o T 
being explored. rant from 
ript was facilitated by a g 
of British Columbia. 
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uperintendency versus Superintendents 


superintendents, so we ar "cupy itions near ; 
Wie ino ineo me e Sui, MATIN 
education and of society from Pana iini ea xe de 
Besides, this is a study of a role that Mb auth ros roy uo 
i i ) a at ca authority. The scope of that 
authority allows it to affect the work of teachers and the lives of children. 
Secondly, this book of explorations is brimful with information. That in- 
formation has been ordered by the sociological term ‘role.’ The notion of role 
has been refined so that now it can be directly used by any fairly precise and 
quantitative enquiry. Finally, this volume exhibits, to my view, a pattern of 
Strengths and weaknesses which goes to the very heart of the enterprise of 
Social research. Its just appraisal requires a reasonably lengthy exposition. 


Explorations in Role Analysis presents a maximum of scaled and correlated 
re fashioned in formal 


findings in the wake of many hypotheses. The latter : 
language, We are asked to consider, for instance, that: "the more consensus 
there is between the incumbents of two positions on their definitions of each 
Other's roles, the more highly they will rate one another's performance." (p. 
?16) Or; "Position incumbents who perceive that they are exposed to role 
Conflict will derive less gratification [rom the occupancy of their position than 
position incumbents who do not perceive they are exposed to role conflict." 
(p. 275) 
i text, frequently interrupted by tables, . 
ple correlation values and significance levels. It is h 


thi H "ut . . . 
S book. And the work that has gone into writing it 1$ tO be j 
anding of two aspects of s 


is often dense with figures, 
ard work to read 
udged by the 
oe it makes in our underst ocial roles: 
Sus and conflict. 
Roles are parts in a plot. They may or may not allow idiosyncratic enact- 
ent. In either case they proceed within a context of expectations and assess- 
€nts, These imply agreement among people. The agreement may include 
€ €xpectation that on some occasions people should in fact be quite 
erent, Agreement is not similarity, but it raises the possibility of iui 
iine When many expect much from a few, the few may find themselves sma 
“onflict. Or they may not. Expectations, furthermore, vary es prag 
tuer UR in explicitness and in openness to opi enatis 
: Obviously, are a matter of formal and explicit agteem. gan HF 
ba for a stated time. They can only rule à vii icd 
m aiie privileges and obligations. Some of Seats craven diet 
Boven ID those between parents and children, can 1n e sont tagen 
i ned at all by licit agreements, including contr u f 
te ents, j wis Bad n : ri ] the other way about, proceed 
ith; S, in relation to school boards, anc 
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r z s T » T ^ rer how a 
they are headed in different directions. Equally, he secks to discover 
man proceeds when he is expected to do contrary things. 

These are worthwhile and tough issues. 


i i "es he 
Their toughness Isa result of t 
coincidence, in social arrangements 


Mia ur 

and human activities, of simple eleme 
inati hi i —- i e at least, 

and subile combinations. This book bypasses this coincidence. Such, at led 

is my view. 


; ams regularities 
These explorations have assembled, one after another, many regul 


5 à : ‘ir relation to 
concerning the attitudes of school superintendents and their relati de 
as " i explic 
school boards. But these regularities have not been brought into es ed 
ti " M 1n Á 
relation with one another. Olten the clements have been left uncom 


I hope to contribute toward their combination. 


s.s n “che 
Actually this is the "first book length publication stemming” from `t 


Sen sepu ý iversit 
School Executive Studies, a research program initiated at Harvard Unive "i 
; go» Pe . "uc . vi 
in 1952 (p. vii). The project has a “double-barreled objective." (p bui 
E : ‘ à e 
The first was to examine c oblem areas of central interest to stut 


ertain pr is 
; : " analvs 
of social behavior. areas were role and role-conflict analys 


Two of these e 
and this book reports our theoretical and empirical findings concerning the$ 
problem areas," (p. vii) 

Secondly, the project is mea 
practitioners and consumers o 
questions these are, exc 
Executive Studies" 


. T P o the 
nt to answer questions of special interest t 


1 sort of 
f public education. I do not know what 50 ool 
ept for the “basic a 


the 
the conceptua 


€ of use for 
P- Viii) and can also be 


ssumption underpinning the Sch 
l and methodological tools of iiey 
the analysis of “strategic public po 

à contribution to the social sciences. 


uld have 
-ç to SEË 
$ or school board members ld 


u 
¥ " t wo 
alue to interested persons. I 


I trust, t 


just how disinterested research can be of " 


The book begins with a chapter each on the definitional problem ° 
“the postulate of role Consensus," a language for role analysis and a disc à 
Pe es 

finitions, This takes seventy-five p38 


ussio? 
of the empirical study of role de 


constitutes Part I of the book. 


us 
n evio 
By a pastiche arrangement of quotes intended to be a review of P” 


oo 
- 
or 


Superi 
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perintendency versus Superintendents 


thougl 3 
1t Gross re » Apa 
e x ieu shows how various and loose our use of the term ‘role’ I 
. He is right. Decisive distincti oed epe 
ives ght. Decisive distinctions and clarity are badly needed. Yet th B 
ations also are probably is: À gres iia 
LUE iso are probably too ambitious. They too want to conc dis 
» They wa ride a“ : cae 
lor tole a / m to provide a body of concepts" and "a ies } 
analysis” that can penetri i ; o 
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po ) I jual facility "individual, soci 
on phenomena.” (p. 18) f nen 
lis is to be : i i i i 
"Ts be accomplished with fairly liberal reference to some fine work 
arsons ; 5 FE. K Bn 
, Homans, Stouller, Florence Kluckhohn, Linton and Newcomb 


Ther 
result is rather awkw ; 
is rather awkward. It obscures Gross's own vision and contribution 


à He sees role 

Ses fay rris x san ee 

Within wider d € , "Hm . ic either from inside out, outside in, or 

Wie are in i - ol further positions. 

iole jiss = sep in mind that social arrängements (p. 67) do not just 

Position is st ei yn roles, but also sectors of both of these. Any one focal 

called peony . to several counter positions. lts relation to each of these is 

iieumbent of i a in this language, is * set of expectations applied to an 

Standard, A ri : particular positam (p. 6) An expectation is an eyaluzuve 

ihetmbent i of a person 9 incumbent is an expectation applied to the 
a counter position. These some of the proposed terms. 


Othar weedeat are s 
Where ords in Gross's "language of role analysis" (p. 48) I shall introduce 


necessary later. 


II 

“The Empirical Studies.” First comes 
told how the 105 superintendents 
tween them are all the 
true for that 


EE 


easing "ph explorations is called: 
Were caret a research procedures. We are t 
Uperintend y unn from among the 217 who be 
Common, dents of Massachusetts. We are warned that what is i i 
account E may not be true elsewhere. We are then given a very gener al 
ree the interviews with these men (is it possible for a woman to be in 
Position?), 


are 


abandoning an original wish to study the “total 
(p.98) (he all of his relations to 


of the school superintendent 
h problems” (p. 85) were meant to 


tw 
| Ould seem that after 
1 

Ever 

ybo P 
Buide n a series of specific researc à 
These problems included “role 

4 


Osition” 


analysis conversations with the men. ded 108 
i M piration,” “job and career satisfaction, 
alysis of social power” and “social sen- 
anded a great deal of attention 
views." (p. 85) 

rvard. Little is said about 
ple and thus helped to 
e forth for eight hours. 
a change of 


i © utili ‘differential levels of as 
tivity», w of a model for the an 
10 the je such a multipurpose inqu 

ngth and continuity of the in 
cond 


ees 
th; Int " 
iis idles d were generally 
= up P at fact. I suspect it flattered some PS 
"To ae spirits: for they were expected t BS 
Inimize respondent fatigue and to maintain interest, 


peo 
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pace was used to provide variety and breathing spells for the Casas 
(p. 87) Accordingly the "respondents" were asked to do just about e 
thing, from administering questionnaires to t 
ended questions, They cooperated.2 

The interviews lasted all d 


nas n- 
hemselves to answering ope 


ay since "a relatively long ‘build up' period 
Was necessary. (p. 85) By the afternoon 
questions. They were 
communities, the way 
had been asked to tel 
they are. 


the men were asked confidential 
invited to tell all about their se hool boards, — 
things get done or get bedevilled. In the morning uey 
l about themselves and how they came to be where 


Reciprocally the intervi 
who would pose as a 
cate in the problems 
be more of the 


ewers tried to be somebody between “a — 
know-nothing hoping to be instructed, and “a n 
of public education." (p. 88) The interviewers hopec 

latter than the former. As 
proceed in the jargon of educ: 


in discussion of technical ed 
that interviewers do not dis 


à result they let the € 
ation, but they "attempted to avoid ipei 
ucational problems." (p. 88) If that just ner 
cuss, fine; if it means the interviewers discusse 
ght to be told more details. die 
nterview without raising even all 


t d is to the 

at belong to it, Any account of interviewing is iini 
H " n H dab. nm 

good. In a study such as this, for all its reliance on ‘instruments’ and 

diate coding, the interview ; 


nd that Gross believ, » (p. 85) 
€nt's perception of the interviewer. us 
r the unexpected, Rapport and tms = dial 
accomplishments of productive small 3 
ated as though they could be produced at will. 
all the talk about "respondents" and other presi” 
5 of the school superintendent $ me 
erintendents are overworked. 5° 


t 

wha 
i S, 

hat that means, what forms it take lent 

protection and pressure it invo] ntent is 

as 


aturely 
life 


and thus want to find out * 


“dren 
r i ;—or child! 
enemies: schoolboards, parents— 
*Two small facts in this connection 


4 are wo 
were told that the Project 


en 
„espond al 
B rud e resp?" . na 
rth additional mention: 1) Th o 


vati 

"i educat ne 
Á Was sponsored by two important New England mised vest 
associations and financed by a Major foundation,” (p. 86) 2) Besides being Pp? j we 
usual confidentiality they were made to fee] « i 


helped to get appointments with other facult ;n such 
were also promised a report at the end. How do the rewards for cooperation 1n 
affect the product of cooperation? 


i 
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We are told too that “the superi 
tiar tended to cr ape gor be om has several features 
Situation.” (p. 89) Gross win Lio vu ieget: PEDI ur din fence 
" Superintendents are. pe us > D ium 
isolation ol uias f j peoplé » authority: this provides them with "the 
sive. It is not Seir la 89) But the sphere of their authority is exten- 
en ioc : . a specific formil structure with clear boundaries: 
Way or oats $ . rmi is involved in the school system in one 
A Sates n s ac ore can possibly affect his job and his career." (p. 89) 
hish “iira A » qae spares most of his time within communities in 
hirasei Sm does his step." When he adiu he did, to talk about 
ipd pes E at oe can et his hair down” (p. 89), especially 
at he is talking to “professional colleagues who ‘understand these 


thi , 
ungs: (p. 89) 
Id 
NOL’ Wis fo 2 ^ 1 
vish to give the impression that page eighty-nine held some special 


fascin; F 

ipae Thor ie sun that Gross had gone much further with such de- 

lit oath eos 3 ls correlations would have their proper context. Admittedly 

quee "d. ace (p- 99) he offers five observations on "the kind of system 

Schoolboard ionships in which the positions of s hool superintendent and 
member are involved." (p. 99) 


forma 

Ub, dios i j 

> bureaucratic, established by state law, 
are concerned) by represen 


This system, we are told, is 
Constit, i locally controlled, and 
ed (as far as n ; 

(as far as school boards tatives of the 


very 
Y com . 
unity which “pays for" and "buys" the "output of the schools. 
ld, I think, have been reminded, 


c school system and hence the 
he United States. Similarly 


Tor : 
> little is F 
tle is made of these facts. We shou 


Or ij 
Wty 
s structed, about the functions i bli 
Powe re functions of a publi 
that of t 


rofs i P 
uperintendents, in a society like 
lations 


We m; 

ne wee mi been told more of the special re and confier between 

Modern . Professionals that arise in the domain of education in a large, 

Whether and industrial democracy- Then we would know why it matters 

m rintendents think about the proper 
hat they deem the right amount of 

is are—or any of the other 


ut. Surely in formulating 


or 
r not we know what supe 
) a teacher, wł 


anner, 
ir ambitions 


Dee see (or firing? 
items” or their position, what the 
th (p. 348) that the superintendents filled o 

a gener: 


m: 
Hg questions that Gross asked he had 
Buide, Wty and its place in North American society. 
n dy » least his initial questions. 
dings $ various trial interviews. Simila 
Sard ure of conflict be 

hich the former are committed in p 

the possibility of fitting 


Ona j . 
e l expectations—depends 1n turn on th i i : 
Matters into a wider context Gross’s OWN interest in social organi- 
ust that. Perhaps his terms, often 

obscure his vision. 


S 

ou 

ld have made him keen to do J 

vork of others. helped to 
a result, his arduous work neither 


al image of our educa- 
This image must have 
Others were undoubtedly suggested to 


in the end, 
erintendents and their 


ractice to 


rly, the import of his 
—be waa 
€ they on the nat tween sup 


Oro 
š n the extent to wl 


to 
o 
Th. Cecuy 
his Way ü taken over from the 1 
TOSS is not enough himself. As 


wo 
-1 
an 
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j : j T are played nor 
reaches sufficiently outward to the setungs in which roles are play 
sufficiently inward to the players of the role. 

According to my biases, 


i i rtz -= iitur 
in other words, there Is an impor tant non sequ 
in Gross's main argument: 


In contrast to the holistic appro 


ach so frequently found in social 
science literature, that is, that a 


role is an indivisible unit of oen 
: . x Vah mim ec 
and duties ascribed by a Broup or society, theoretically D 
€mpirical inquiries are necded to determine how much agreem 


i i i ition inc ts. 
there is on the expectations for the behavior of position incumben 
(p. 43) 


Surely we could have it both w 


: seei how 
ays: retain the advantages of seeing 
roles, 


; 
or any other social arrangements, cohere and realize this advantage = 
isolating the component aspects of social roles for the sake of seeing them n 
their mutual relation, Role conflicts, after all, only arise because — 
there lurks—in ourselves, or in our accepted obligations—some demand fo 
unity. A role may not be an indivisible unit, but it may be a divisible onc. 


II 
d 
Eight chapters in Part II dissect consensus, In the name of oie nna 
we can benefit from facts which spring from a variety of well descri 


m , E 3 . of 
Instruments designed to display the forms, extent and determinants 


consensus, 


4 
i : GEO " a us. 
Macroscopic Consensus is distinguished from microscopic consens 


* Surely the term “methodolo 
it is frequently used to refer to 
empirical inquiry, 
a description of va 


" k 
" tse 
Ey" concerns only the logic of scientific method. In Li ‘or 
Specific techniques and conceptual distinctions ncc includes 
A eaded “methodology,” for instance, (pp. 101-114) 

rious “i 


veen 
s :scineron betwee 

Instruments (p. 102) and a discussion of the dad wor 
Spic: role Consensus, In at least one instance the use o 
dditiona] confusi. 


« oge- 

- What docs Gross mean by ay B 
hodologically related”? (p. mid 
Microscopic consensus is an i is rig 

about its intended meaning. Gross 

treating roles as isible units. He is ee Ne 
s to agreement among expecta re can be 
- It is also a matter of perspective. Tae . Their 
le Schoolboard, They constitute a small gro 2 among 
SSSI lakes ze lease wor frist qui oes of that 
1p and agreement between all member Á 


ovation 


consensus is microscopic, 
sımilarly placed member: 
group. Board members 
intendent, who is thei 


f i ne an 
ment all sustain relations to © cement 


T Expectations 
tned with the degr 
5 he calls inter 


: S 
attitude 


the 
ce of agreement between f course 


ly, o 
Position consensus. Actually. 
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School superintendents and 508 sc ar 1 
Case, constitute total samples, or cote dies alee d Pus inis 
Sedi on the obligations of supecisendenms or — er des "pes 
ipie due ae former, on the friendships superiatendeng par 
od cie E : E £ iy "À of labour between superintendents and boards. 
cane , ere are instruments intended to reveal the level of aspiration, job 
action and career satisfaction and the order of initiative that super- 
aen consider apt for themselves. They are also asked to say just how 
worried they are about the decisions they must make, the people among whom 
the little time there is in life. There are quite 
a scale of educational progressivism and of 
ack the competence to assess the statistical 
e to discuss their substance in any 


Mii must work and live, and 
= few other devices, among them 
political-economic conservatism. 1 | 
use made of these instruments and the spac 
detail. 

ns are reduced to 


ivisions by which roles and positio 
ather disjunct 


inning of the book seem r 
atomy of social roles created 
in the end, 


Actually the formal d 


eX5lon : 
plorable proportions at the beg 


and, even more, the implicit an 


fro 
m the explici 
xplicit 
ts. Thus native theory, 


by the assorted combination of instrumen 
Seeks its due. 
" ih a consensus concerns consensus among all ihe apante 
Daine - members; and consensus barven them. This distinction is €— 
thas and inter-position consensus. Consensus, moreover, is ‘measure 
" gh giving people eight alternatives (including no, positive and negative 
answers and three degrees of fervour: absolute, preferable and may) in 
Connection with large numbers of items. There are, for instance, thirty-seven 
M concerning a superintendent's obligations as considered both by him 
and board members. These are set forth in an appendix. 
ne sequence that foregoes any ordering, (appropriately | 
ents and board members) the question is asked: "What obli 
Wait feel you have to do or not to do the following things?” The 


(Appendix Table A-1, p. 829-348) include such items as: 


phrased for super- 
gation do 


"things" 


i n i dismissal 
appointment, promotion or dis 


t alone. 
ion of his subordinates. 


ations for the 
he basis of meri 
ity for the decis 


] community me 


l. Make recommend 

of subordinates on t 
M Accept full responsibil 
a Keep his office open to al 


mbers at all times. 


cd as a whole, constitute an aggregate which is not as 

; know one another. The superintendents may all 
perma both its intra- and inter-positional 
a series of given issues of at least 
ance; microscopic consensus, 
rity of outlook, on 
ho periodically all 


pter 10.) 


th 
e scp 
ho p 
Olboard members, consider! 


Suc 

O: $ 

p Monee though quite a num 

ar TS of one association. 

9 Categori f similarity of 
Bories of persons of unknown degree o 


ois i iti m 
ts intra- and inter-positional form, concem?, 
among at Icast two Cà 


er. (See especiall 


sus in 


* Tepres 

in Presents the degree © quaint 

t degree of simila 

I ame J 

tave n see of given issues, 
PPortunity to meet each oth 
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[ to 
j shi i > of benefit 
7. Write articles for professional journals which will be 
others in the profession. 


i i rdinates. 
8. Keep a watchful eye on the personal life of his subordit 


Many facts, most of them left shiverin 
statistical and suggestive appe 
over 6 instruments we le 
of these items 


g in their nakedness, then er 
arance. Taking more than 200 items ep pee 
arn that “no differences were found” for 37 per 

"between tl 
board members’ responses.” 
are jointly m 


l 
g ants’ and schoo 
he distributions of superintendents an et 
: "TEM 

(p. 121) The differences in the other 63 ] 

ade up of differences 
moral judgements ( 
chusetts, 


-k the 
E : 1 nar kt 
in the fervour and direction that 3 uei 
; > in Ma 
not conduct) of these two categories of people 


" dis- 
Actually there are any number of findings concerning agreement and an 
agreement among and between these two ¢ 
exploration that these ex 
(p. 331) who fee] that 
their subordinates ( 


the same as the two who refu 


ordinates? What of the five w 
dismissal of 


n ierit 

ategories of people which n ieni 
sinter 
ithout. Are the two superinte 


responsibility for 
sr absolutely not accept full resp 


st)» 
. Is aly mus 
While 45 of their colleagues think they absolutely 

Se to keep 


sub- 
ho 


à teacher the public 
complaint is invaliq" (p. 332) 
absolutely must give con 
religion, n 


plorations do w 


se same 
a „watchful eye on these sa nd the 
"— 1C 
absolutely will not "refuse to ome public 
get : feel that the 
wants dismissed if (they) feel that 


:- de gne 

y iink < 
Are they part of the seven who tl 
sideration to 
ational origin” 
the two who think one 


s attack 
3 hers from at 
must absolutely not defend teachers [ro al and 
“when they try to Present the pros and 
political issues" ( 


P- 332) One su 
not take a definite “stand against 
trom local taxpayers,” (P. 333) O 
absolutely must “make curricul 
(p. 333) 1 Suspect 


ity, notions of ‘c 


ag pace 
"local values or feclings ae re 
in filling vacant teaching positions? And w 

Cons of various controversial aliy 
perintendent even feels one must ini come 
any unreasonable demands which qe they 
r again: two superintendents think thé pn 


< staff: 
E sulting their stall 
um changes without consulting, author 


p. 


licy- 


x u 
urely, just a matter at q ort 

t n 
little about the relative imp 


uper 
elves 
hers 


-_ that $ 
en as the Consequences of the fact th ems 
ordinates and subordinates claim more responsibility for - e ot 
H . . f ! 
lew it with more indulgence when 
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are ignored than when they are bypassed. One hypothesis suggests that 
subordinates will be given greater technical responsibility by themselves and 
their superiors while “actions requiring less technical competence” (p. 126) 
would be assigned with less agreement. The figures bear this out. It seems 
certain, too, that board members are more beholden to other members of the 
community while superintendents are more responsive to the professional 
community, including teachers. It is quite unclear though to what extent, 
and how, disagreements between board members and superintendents arise 
over issues that have a direct bearing on the web of relations in which each is 
enclosed. A final "working hypothesis"—that there is "variability in the 
expectations of position incumbents" (p. 142)—seems neither a hypothesis 
nor a point of view general and incisive enough to relate the disparate findings 
on "interposition consensus." (p. 142) i 
Taking superintendents and board members separately we are given six 
more hypotheses to interpret the nature and differences of their agreements. 
Gross can show us that superintendents agree more among themselves than 
do school board members. Why? Because, he reasons, they have been ‘through’ 
a more ‘homogeneous’ “preparation.” (p. 146) Besides, in both cases there is 
More agreement on prerequisite attributes of persons that are to fill the two 
Positions than on the actual conduct one has a right to expect of them once 
they are in them. Agreement is also greater as the obligations of a super 
intendency or a schoolboard become subject to codification. The attributes, 
however, —called qualities—are a haphazard assortment of questions one can 
have about an individual. They include: age, religion, sex, ethnicity, educa- 


tion, ideological preferences, social disposition (such as tact), attributes of 


Character, and so on. There are 54 items: they should have been grouped. 


Size, as always, also plays a role. In large systems, by and large, super- 
at least they are less caught between 


because the latter gives them a freer 
hile also being representative of a 


intendents have an easier time of it: 
‘the profession” and the laity, partly 
and (or is less able to be concerned) w l 
"nore heterogeneous "external system" or community. 
Finally, may it not also be true that school superintendents constitute one 
Ind of minority group? As such they 
De Outside of many numerically larger circles. Gross 


no s i 'si 
t pursued this line of analysis. 


balance access to power with being on 
, as far as I can tell, has 


IV 


Ask two people occupying different positions within the same system, about 

o , . i k 

De of the roles that one of them is playing and you will not get the same 
Ora] ; partie n , re, will not be simple. Large 

ü Judgements, This variability, furthermore, I B 


8 Ma ee 
Mall editions of the same system w : 
` "aving fashioned this platform (unless I have translated him unfairly), 


ill elaborate on it in different direc 
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Gross turns to microscopic consensus: the meshing ! en 
cific school boards and their subordinate superintendents. ( 

spe . H . - als 

told just how apt or misleading this Simmeli 
The first search for correlations betweer 


j ents between 
of judgements bety 


an paradox really is.) — 
1 consensus and various rt 
teristics of school boards seems quite inconclusive. Still it pom permet 8 
boards which had been together longer also agree more. . zi donatda 
between a board and its Superintendent is certainly not a re if ino: Gt 
length of time the latter worked with (for?) the apr aa a ees 
agreement with his board seems quite unaffected by some of the fa 


Bo with agreement among the board members themselves. 


i ajority or a minority, the 
We can learn, too, that whether Catholics are à majority or a 


€ board the greater the gu niii eer jit 
see their Catholic board members pnm divis 
and political interest. They see their Vip c 
Mormed by “civic duty." Surely this is one sai. 
lore with eyes and cars not with paper and [ M" 
More, rather than fewer, women also show m 


ast 
r remus, So at lez 
men submit and the men are courteous. So : 

10uld this, how 


ever, not have forced him to "er 
by Stanton and Schwartz, between SL 
pseudo-consensus—al] the more so since he is so single-minded about bit 
his thought to doctrines on formal organization? onto tH 
Incidentally, the Proportion of women on a board bears no relation spite 
likelihood of the board Sustaining agreement with its superintendent, aam 
the fact that women tend to agree with the Superintendent more than th e two 
However, they “also tend to agree with the men on the board.... Loin no 
effects might be assumed to counteract one another, so that there ! 
relationship," (p, 204)s 

When superintend 
also sustain more q 
agreements are not 


consensus: because the Wo: 


ents 
isagr 


measured precisely p 


ever raises this 
co nsensus—a 


Gross n 


[4 
ather 
€xpression by the way—is never B of the 
into a proper summary. Rather, he Proceeds with some exploration 
consequences of microscopic Consensus, 


nse- 
"ES d el co 

US Within a board, the members fe 

quently more Satisfied, The sup 


are no 
erintendent’s satisfactions, however, 

"It might be instructive 
intendent. Then we could 
especially if she was lovely a 


er” 
3 female SUP, 
(and fun) were some community to install a 
Watch the ladies 


port her 
9Ppose her and the men sup 
S well as intelligent 
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necessarily diminished by the extent of his disagreements with his collective 
employer. On the other hand, after distinguishing evaluation—a reasoned 
assessment—from satisfaction—a product of the heart—it would seem that 
Superintendents who see their boards as agreed bodies "rate" them more 
highly than when they see them dispersed in argument. Yet school boards are 
as likely to think highly of their superintendent when they agree and when 
they do not agree with him. 

These and other discrepancies happily provide Gross with a chance to 
Suggest that a schoolboard ‘acts’ only if it can muster some agreement between 
Some proportion of its members. A superintendent is (more) alone. Within 
limits, il he does it properly, he can ignore the board; at least I take this to be 


the meaning of Chapter Thirteen's end: 


The board members’ performances take. place in the interaction 
Situation. The superintendents . . . perform most of their functions 


outside this interaction situation. (p. 220) 
V 


The next chapter considers the superintendent's view of the actual be- 
savior of his board in the light of his understanding of professional standards. 
höv) boards are likely to be consonant with professional styles of 

evaluating educational matters when their members have themselves enjoyed 
Considerable education. Other ‘variables,’ such as size of community and the 
i are not Strategically at work. Yet when a board — ce 
endeng, rates him highly or has, in its midst, people primarily s ee 
KA civic duty rather than by less extensive eres 
Plea ards fare well. In turn where this is the case, saperi : ia 

“Cd, less worried and more durably attached to superintenc ing as a ca 3 


l ith“ [ormity rofessi xpec- 
iae Chapter Gross is concerned with "conformity to professional exp 
. es two matters. Firstly, he asked 


nS of ; ivit? 25) This rais 
ab 4 collectivity.” (p. 225) ja ar dein 
dui a rights of school boards, rather than those of board sees E E 
T i ; repli the boar 
ange trial interviews “the respondents typically replied win d más 
:eations."! Nhat a 
thi NOt the board member, had rights and obligations." (p. 225) o d 
11 i ; i in order 
to, Judgement was not pursued further. Is this an attitude you A a : 
: E j ; 
You p © the severainess of expectations that would otherwise be he : = ne 
"om different school board members? By wishing to deal es the m 
E 7 , 
to p, than its constituent members do you then actually mean that you wis. 
ve Only one 1 > Let the board—or is it the chairman?—sort out 
i employer? á . . 
Whi € way on hich beis and conservatives agree, or an Extreme way 
a t . -t ehis happens can I, as superintendent, 
Wo; 1 € middle will accept. Only if this happ' : 
fee Xcegy: ;c who oppose me and excessive 
elia cessive discouragement by those W ; i 
he superintendents have quite a 


dig, "6 ON th -did t 
e ose who do not. Or dic BP Per RS 
"iet Notion of the difference between individual and collective rights? 
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I ested near the beginning, Gross had been willing = inen of 
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is quite wrong to point out omissions when a man has state 


; ifference 
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their ai 
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must or must not be the rule. For instance, by these definitions it is the 
professional view that boards only appoint teachers nominated by the super- 
intendent. Similarly, superintendents absolutely reject the right of a board 
to give directions directly to the superintendent's subordinates. I do not think 
these or any of the other ten items of “professional expectation” actually have 
anything to do with the nature of professions as such. Rather they involve 
power, authority, and the relation between these and organizational respon- 
sibility, However, sociologically it would be interesting to see under what 
conditions such matters are in fact seen as professional issues. Somehow Gross 
has proceeded from inside the heads of his superintendents without, as it 
Were, realizing it. His very operational definition has obscured the difference 
between the terms in which people justify their views, the reasons for which 
they hold them and the language in which they express them. These three 
dimensions may, but need not, coincide. Gross did not make room for their 
lack of coincidence. This way, too, an opportunity was missed to see in what 
Sense a superintendent is a professional educator, in what sense he is an 
administrator and how, then, he differs from other professional educators, 
Such as a teacher. 

Tt turns out, in the end, as has been said already, that boards with a sense 
of civic duty disagree least with their superintendents. Where there is concern 
With some less general vested interest there is conflict. In a subsequent study 


ìt might be useful to sort out ends and means in this regard. Are civic minded 


boards disposed to accept views identical with their superintendents because, 


sharing a similar view of the ends of education, they agree on the necessary 
Means (administrative arrangements, division of labour and responsibility, 


and the like) or are these matters quite independent? Can a variety of views 


9f the end of education be associated with an acceptance of the superintendent 


aS à person on top of a hierarchy? This essay is already too long to allow the 


Proper development of the distinction between ‘substantive’ and ‘formal’ 
“SPects of the educational enterprise. Nor is it possible to develop further 
the difference between laity and profession, client and consumer, administra- 
tor anq teacher as categories of actors and as aspects of any participant in the 
€ducationa] drama. That drama, to conclude with an obvious thought, is also 
Marked by the fact that virtually all that have to do with it hava also been 
Part of it. This is not true in the case of other formal organizations, such as 


c 
Orporations. 


VI 


Th ; o role conflicts, are the best. 
They ^ 2S three chapters of the book, devoted t lics, are the best 
ities. These are not of a piece; their variety 


ev 
Y area study of incompatibil à 
and intra role conflict adopted by 


o 
S 

e . . B H one 

Gross Yond the classification into inte? 
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i ic ri nts 
Four situations involving problems with which all superintende 


i “hey concern 
must deal... were presented to the Superintendent. They conc 
1) Hiring and promotion of teachers 


2) ... allocation of .. . after office hours 
3) salary increases of teachers 


" : i 
4) the Priority (of) financial or educational needs in ... the schoo 
budget. (p. 252) 


Clearly the second o 
family and others 
life and his own ri 
of this book, are 

Anyway, 
"others"—r 
these woul 
hiring, 


: spheres of work, 
f these concerns conflict between spheres of 


: " : DT > private 
; It also concerns a man s ultimate notions of the I 


ghts and needs. Such themes, although affecting the findings 
altogether mute in it. t twenty 
the superintendents were asked to say for each of almost - dia 
anging from politicians to wives—just which of three "istas . 
d expect from them in each of the four situations. Concerning 
for instance, the alternatives were: 


1) merit recommendations 

. . i ri S 

2) recommendations cognizant of the preferences of specific group. 
Or persons without t 


3) no expectations, 


" ; : ith increasing 
ompatible €xpectations are experienced with incre 


4). 

time (2), hiring (1), salaries (3), and budget ko 

Yet if 71 out of 100 Superintendents fee] that merit is by no means a generé ol 
t 
r the hiring and promotion of teachers, 85 ou 


" n 
: h A ng te 
cleave to Professional standards, while watching 


t 
' E i ive per cen 
n adopt unprofessional standards’ and five pe 


) superintendents who wae on 
ent about the considerations that are appropriate o 
nt was in favor of the ae 
Professional” attitudes all about eee 
the school System and gave “them what they wa 


r— o! 
ve he 1 : marty 
ar more about him. Is he a cynic or a me 


per cent of their brethre 


himself as servant of 
(p. 260) We should ha 
just an ordinary man? 

Concerning Salary and bua 
rounded by people who woul 


€, 
roms 
: ^n the main they stood firm. Some rem m 
try to negotiate, propose new schemes of their own (or borrow fro 
where) 
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at nights, but who is wedded to an ambitious wife who expects him to “spend 
most evenings on school and community business.” (pp. 263-67) Does this 
never happen? 

Apparently most wives in this occupational group are concerned that their 
husbands are home so little—so the husbands say; some accept this as an 
"unfortunate but ‘irremediable’ state of affairs." (p. 263) Others, apparently, 
“were quite insistent that their husbands stay home most evenings.” (p. 263 
Again, we know this from husbands. 

Projection of all kinds must be rampant here. Someone should interview 
the wives, especially in view of the fact that twenty wives are said, by their 
husbands, to “hold no expectations" (p. 964, Table 16c) about the way in 
Which he divides his time. I do not believe it—though I believe the super- 


intendents mav believe it. Anyway, just what did this Latin term ‘expectation’ 


mean to these people? 


The nine superintendents whose wives expect them to stay home 
and who think others either expect them to stay home or have no 
spend most of their time, according to their 
We might infer that these nine indi- 
i expectations for 


expectations... 
responses, on school affairs . . . tha 
viduals hold the “school and community affairs 


themselves... (p. 266) 


Could not much more have been inferred, especially if these nine were 
Now looked at in several other respects as well. Are they voung or old, drunk 
With the wish to ‘build a career,’ in small or large systems? Besides, I suspect 


Most of us are quite wrong in reporting our ways of spending ‘time’—unless 
These men were seen only once, albeit 


w " 
€ are forced to keep an account of it. > 
a few of their answers 


f z 
Or à whole day and during a meal. I am sure quite 

Wi 
ould have been different on another day. . s 
a hypothesis to discipline 


tl Role conflict has consequences. Gross furnishes 
US fact: “Position incumbents who perceive that they are exposed to role 


C : s . m" 
nflict win derive less gratification from the occupancy of their position 
an position incumbents who do not perceive they are exposed to role 


vs (p. 275) | 
t algg Dlication this formulation provi 
ant q allows us to consider the difference 
rt Qu Ment decisions from them and those we 
“ally 1r employers hold out inconsistent expecta i 
; More worried. Actually the most worried men ar 


Par 
t 
Over being fair to job and home. . : 
In the main the difference, though, 


ho 
, Se wh 
© see no conflicts feel less worry- : 3 
four situations (2 and 4). The 


ls sli 
i 
m Bht, and significant only in two of the on i : d 
Conflicted are also less satisfied with their jobs. Yet conflict and “career 


action” (i.e. thinking beyond the present job and about superintendency 


des for unperceived role conflict. 

between those who think others 
ho think that their audience 
ns. The latter are, statisti- 
e those who feel pulled 


Satiş 
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as such) are not correlated. The confi 
ties to their careers than the others. 
What a pity that we were 


i i ave veaker 
icted superintendents have no we 


not given more exploration of the epu 
between those who perceive congruence rather than. conflict in pony 
enviroment. Are they less sophisticated or more confident than their col- 
leagues? Besides, are the 10 


2 k 2 . rhaps 
5 superintendents in this study not perhay 
assorted into 


$ ; eer aes socially 
à variety of informal Broupings? Surcly they are not soc l d 
du i s s Es "ast, circle 
equidistant from one another, Surely they constitute, in part at least, c f 

: VOY ~ 4 i 2rers, 
of mutually congenial and mutually distant fellow labourers and sulle 


: ‘ : ITI heir 
Supporting and challenging cach other's styles of coming to terms with t 
low salaries and their eager PTAs, 


VII 


Ahead of his co 


H a a ry role 
ncluding observations Gross presents "a theory of 
conflict resolution," (pp. 280-318) Essenti 


ally he argues as follows: 
8 nothing is one wa 


r i tradictory things. In their actual or 
Imagined presence I feel I cannot please them both. I will probably have f° 
to do I realize that each of my company 
thing of me, but, sometime in the future, can m 
anctions upon me, But what he expects it 
me can be put under s i y be legitimate, it may not. If I oun 
ably fee] uneasy—even if I have yin 
Same stuff as my company. The chan : 

are then, that Where tw, are in contradiction but only one 
legitimate, I shall follow the latter, l 
Unfortunately, there are 

illegitimate, botl 

I must act are 


be 
13.535, 5 i a 
other Possibilities, Both expectations mé inn 
DJ í 
itimate. Besides, A and B with regard to W 


P Terence 

wy are not just interchangeable, Presumably it makes a nie is 
whether It is A or B who holds out the illicit expectations toward me. NO 
legitimacy the only “dimension” 


of my quandary. 


e 
onfin 
People can react to our actions. They do not c 


or not, 


: : ` JUSt as the latter are legitimate and 
so reactions—or sanctio : 


od 
trong or weak. Indeed, for goo has 
understandable reasons, Gross Proceeds as though a theory of conflict 
every right to conceive the world in binary terms 
Temperamentally I would have to agree with him. Actually, of cou 
Mm ‘tween two alternatives, nor à 
just complications of the Classic ej er/or, Still, we have come a lon 
within this mode of thought, 


rse, our 
re they 
g way 
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the other demand), compromise or avoid conforming. Y ʻi , 
agree with Gross that een are sixteen Miti des = a -— 
i ws hut hereu en poss ations constituted by 
dillerent combinations of licit and illicit expectations, strong and weak 
ants to predict a. person's likely choice among the 
to A or B, avoidance and compromise). 


at is right rather than what is wrong, 


sanctions. For these he w 
four alternatives (of conformity 
Assuming only that people do wh 


and give in to strong sanctions rather than w 
in each of these sixteen situations. 


eak ones, we are still not in a 
JOslti ; S 

Position to predict how they will behave 
cky. What would we do for instance when A asks 


Some of them are rather tri 
inctions and when B asks us to do 


us to do what is right, but promises weak si 
a powertul position to react later? 

Gross reduces this uncertainty by adding a third dimension. People are of 
three kinds: either they are primarily concerned with what is right, then he 
arily concerned with seeing to it that they 
M ase they do not want to receive 

Negative sanctions": they are expedient. Or, finally, they balance themselves 
expedient avoidance of too much 
they have an “M/E orientation” 


What is wrong but is in 


ca " K 
) Us them moral; or they are prim 
kive qe f ‘ 5 

tve as few troubles as possible. In that c 


betes, 

tween moral attachments and the 
P i . NI B 
punishment. In that case, in Gross's language 


(moral.ex pedient). 

The test of this theory involves many figures, and many assumptions. For 
Most of these we are given the necessary raw materials. I could not discover, 
were asked about the possible reactions 
presumably made a 


and the expedients 


ho 

( vever, just how superintendents 

Or tana? : sí nce 
sanctions) of others, whose judgements or influence 


differe . ant. 
lerence to them. For the moralists, the moral-expedients 
a prediction is made about each of the sixteen situations of conflict that a 
might some bad day have to 


Super; : i 
"Iperintendent, or anyone else for that matter, 


face, 
l The theory has much merit. 
and find A rightly but weakly 


gly, expects you to do Y, you 


Generally what was predicted also happenec 
if you are a moralist 
$ ut wron; 
you are in the middle—you com- 
when both A and B are entitled 


compromise when both are 


Mi to the theory, 
do rg JOH. to do X while B, strongly 5 
5m you are expedient you do Y. Hi 3 
to haces As a moralist you compromise an y 
Stron ps what they ask. As an expedient you 

8- When both are weak and both are wrong 


Perha ' 
al "ps become imaginative ab a new way out. 
i en situations (when A and B are both 


you avoid the situation—and 
out The moral-expedients 
Seis only one out of the sixte 
oth 1 weak). The moralists avoid 
A and B are wrong, however stron 
moralist incident 


absolutes, 
oral-expedients. (For some reason no 


The chart, intended to supply the 


Iculation.) 


four of the impasses: all those in which 
g or weak they might be. 
ally when he is mandatory in his 


A su 
perinte is a 
ndent is @ 
rather than maybes. The 


lewis 
major when he thinks in terms of 
absolute : the superintendents are m 
informat igures are directly given. 
ation, does not allow a precise ca 
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Gross also assesses his theory, especi 
He asks, in other words, about the 27 


i is predictions 
cases, out of 291, in which his predict 
were wrong. He suggests on the b 


mat ati ture he 
asis of this Examination that in fu n 
iati i "ree -gilimacy ar 
should make Breater allowances for variations in degree of legit y 


uggests other changes psi — ee 
As I “hoped” before seeing it on the page: “the ‘Time Alloc e e (p. 307) 
largest Proportion of errors was — edita) 
(Ten out of forty-eight choices were different from what -— d jobs 
not compromise—because Wives s Either 
appeased as can two groups in a E alcun 
are not, Naturally, like all men, po nea ed 
rWise, create some sense of “priority.” (p. 307) sx glia 
ense of duty, to use an old Raisonee vir tit 
er the ‘priority among positions’ n 
tions.” (p. 307, italics mine). iudi 
endents themselves have indeed been left out. In nivale 
also Suggests that he failed to see the similarities be 


“tions, 
: . aoe PPative. sanctio 
"avoidance" and "compromise". both can minimize negative sé 
especially if one can indulge in “formal ay 


To assess its parsimony, Gross 


, re 
3 : oriented,’ the 
they would not do as wel], Made more pliable and less ‘other-oriented, 

can be no doubt that his formulations will h 


" account 
ave to be taken into good ac 
by the rest of us. It is this | 


ities of 
fie S HA alities o 
?0sItive fact Which makes the negative ga 
the book all the more annoying and wasteful, 


n arsimony. 
ally Íor its completeness and pars 7 
2 


oidance," -— 
i a si r mc 
compares his theory with simple 


schoo] Superintendents as 
collection of Toles, N 
Played parts in a 


such never 
Or are roles 


. ayed? 
Play that is Partly being Written in the act of being play 


ial 

ividuality» Js individuality not à ip 

2e Very notion of oo g de- 

Icated on what George Herbert Mead, awkwardly, nly 

ame of the «p Significanyy Enough such an ‘I’ is ee om 
akness in Mead's argument. Yet, Gross's su[ ; 


consensus, not predi 
scribed in the n 


*; for all the richness of d 
» rather than explain, the phenom ter. 
men Cohere and have some sort of iei 
An exploration unhaunted by this fact Produces a false and ate a 
image, falsely completed in the iMagination of us, the readers, Nor is t 
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ianistic or clinical plea agai abstracti dui 
plea against abstraction. Quite the contrary, it is a 


s 


plea for appropriate abstraction. 
"Ege ee Mer mmi c oe conflict in the 
forth in detail in this book. But eic Wed ath esci qe ra 
faction, career satisfaction, worry, pec Ne ation dod p» rd 
ultimately leads to the industrious and arithmetic entia uf ki > i 
y i i ige numbers 
of items. Originally these come froma provisional image of the configuration 
Of tasks and relations that constitute a mode of work. It is the revision, not 
the evasion of this image which surely constitutes an exploration of a social 
role, 
Gross's image is foreclosed. It is foreclosed in several respects: 
at seem to open, or at least describe, the 


(1) He begins with notions th 
s—hence his interest in "incumbents, 


Patterns of formal social organization 
Positions, counter positions, sectors” 
Consider hinds of social organizations ( 
Nor does he consider the peculiar characte 

Context of American or New England traditions. It is precisely the coincidence 
a public school system of bounded organizations 
ional bodies or school boards—with 


se with unevenly shared 


(p. 67)—but he does not go on to 
in respect both of ends and means) 
ristics of public education in the 


Withi n" , 
Pie the ‘single’ pattern of 
Tai : 
be they schools, classrooms, profes 


Networks $ ^ : 
tworks of social relations which criss-cross the 
ations of ends and mear 
ngs but not his view 


C n SS 

ommitments to various constell is that provides the 

co a r Š ace " . 
ntext of Gross’s data. This context informs his findir 


of them. 
en Gross ignores the dialectic Tptyeem person and position, as well as 
the B se: between fact and possibility. He does is 
ed ternatives concerning ends and means in the ya f 

confront parents, teachers, superintendents, sc hoolboard 
there in their discussion of what they want to accomplish or t 
Vt to give how much scope. These explorations do without any interest 


raise the question of 
ain of education that 

members and 
o whom they 


a school superintendent will 
rs, be they colleagues or collective employers. 
ard the almost reluctant acknowledgement 

expectations. Why should this not 


in i $ ` n 
their subjects! imagination. 
be 6) Gross assumes that in fi 
Primarily concerned with othe 
Is 
tha, Own findings drive him tow 
hs i Superintendents also have “their own" 
V 
n been assumed from the beginning? siapin 
may b «y simple model, mostly couched in the anguage o 
do locit en human conduct. It may 


€chanj ihe the bulk of ! 
: à scribe (t ad 
be ipa, © docs quite adequately dese n romantic illusions. Perhaps it is 


att : š 
e O th — engage ! a a : 
a ink otherwise is 1? a are concerned with ‘making deals’ 


ou c 
tr, to ass in the main, 
adj ume that people, 1 Cei 

- fr . Certainly economy 1 
Cy ng rt for freedom y y 


t T honor for ellort oF pun ive up, ever if it would be erroneous 

Sty OM isan i t easily give UY ; 

mit hint aa ecce a of human affairs to come to rest on 
cking for exp!4 


Iling his position 
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a TW re are creative people 
‘economic grounds,’ including those of power). Sull, there are creative peop 
in the world. Our accounts must fit them too. 
treats school superintendents 


nettes. But I do object if he co 


I have no objection if Gross 
as though they were best described as Na 
mes to assume this to exhaust the matter, simply 
because he has, in fact, not formulated a different possibility. 

Nor is this issue just a question of “h 


: " ae it were, when 
ow much is left out," as it were, v 
one proceeds to assume th 


j ` ; of positions, 
at in the main people, as incumbents of pos 
and so sust 


5 n ents not 
are other possible ways. Do these superintende seam 
icti ; : TM ex plicitness? 
victions of various degrees of privacy and expli 
hemselves a 


o $ a: Boa w - la for 
s "professional" is this just a formu 
curbing the power of the laity 


or does it mean that they have an image xn 
ontent, person, who is sustained and moved by es 
€ that in turn replaces tradition while never x of 
Y? Are some of the superintendents guided by an ethic 


sufficie al c 
Intention and others by an ethic of responsibility? Do they hold their vie 
anticipation of the views of others? 


it best, would some flood their li 
silently at their inner emptiness? 
some confine it in their mind as 
soft illusions—see it 


Given a chance to say how they — 
stener with possibilities and poem vi 
Do some think of superintending as a car eni 
a job and some in realistic strength or W 

as a chance to €nact some ideals? 


Ix 
Two last matters. 
Some of his expressi 


ate to s 
- Besides js thi 


I trust I have provided €nough samp] 
decide for himself, as he must. Nor do I w 
the style and jargon of 


) 
reade 
€s of the original to let the temi 
. ; e 
ish to enter the painful debat 


t 
i all tha 

Sociology, In Many ways it does not matter at pn 
both Gross's book and my review are Sitting ducks for the critical cond 

sion of the London Times Liten 


ly 
are clear 
< Crary Supplement. Technical terms are 


ecient it 
" : " izatl 
Social change and social organ 


ess 
. rlessn 
Onfuse seriousness with humo 

and the duty to be dispassionate wi 


necessary for a cumulati 


flatness. The same, I da 


" om 
Cct of that variability on the aco E supe" 
of these— within the relations O 
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intendents and school boards. Surely the character of consensus and conflict, 
for all our ignorance of it, demands a perspective and style which maintains 
a latent sense of the comic and, on rare occasions, tragic elements that partly 
constitute social orders. Ironically enough it would take another paper to 
argue this opinion from premise to conclusion. 

Finally, in fairness 1 must acknowledge that Gross promises us another 
book, “which will analyze the major occupational problems of the super- 


intendency in a sociological and social psychological framework." (note 18, 
pp. 256-57) 

Maybe my questions—or assumptions—are only fairly addressed to that 
second book. Ultimately, of course, the best critique lies in doing it better 
ably has no room for the equivalent of literary critics. 
appreciation of one another's thought 


and individuality of our 


oneself. Science presum 
But do we not need ampler forms of 


and work precisely for the sake of the continuity 


research? 
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g arvard Uni- 
The Child, the Parent, and the State, James Bryant Conant. Harvarc 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1959. 202 PP- $3.50. 


iversity, 
K, based on four lectures given in 1958.59 at Harvard depen z 
i College, is addressed, a a in. he 
rican public. In both the text itsclf aus vemm 
extensive Appendices (95 pages), it presents many of the orn School 
Supporting argumentation of Dr, Conant's The American ne mphasis 
Today: A First Report to Interested Citizens, published in 1959, T ades nt. Its 
of The Child, the Parent, and the State is, however, somewhat dif ts ellie 
main purpose it to give the American citizen an understanding of mitdly n 
ry, and a strong desire to act effec sions of 
ments in this book are also Dr. Conant's igna ge the 
lucation to the critical world situation today and o 
ancing public education. lerate an 
he main thesis of these lectures is clear. We can no longer toleré 


in- 
$ A : A ; wholly 1 
education which, however adequate a §cneration ago, is now wholly 
adequate for the world wi 


American high school, es ic changes 
to the limit of their powers, To effect such improvement no drastic Minn is 
i i i lucation are required. S pde 
constructive action by an informed, sp n rea 
O act, community py community, whercin mia o 
e to Widespread Ignorance and misunderstant blems 
the nature of the Problems faced by the Public schools and how these n Dr. 
i videspread complacency. to the 
: “NYY Of some states must be awakened 
necessity for radical reform." (p, 58 “The 
The titles of the four chapters of this book ing; i i fa 
Child, the Parent tate”; “Education in the Second Decade 9 
Divided World”; "The Citiz 
Transformation of the ined 
evitable repetitions ere originally prepared as selene i 
lectures, are accounts of the legal and politic aa of ark Amen o 
system of public education, of the Problems of financing this education, * 
how and why the Ameri i T 
in the twentieth ce 


urgent need of reform to 
we live. 


z must be 
bi ility for public education 
Y citizen of the land; it cannot be passe i 
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citizens must ask ads " CNRC 
and oa boards and administrators to answer with full 
Thea ` ices (replete wi AN a -a 5 
aae appendiess epithe) thamanini tar e 
CoriiResis : ‘ 1 educ: , and state laws on teacher 
ies cation, and pungent personal opinion add great value to the book 
ee sharp recognition of the tasks ahead, this is an optimistic 
a eat d^ anam is satished that the basic pattern of American public 
ening € » wand. W ith faith that we can make the public school what it 
Med nod eee noe prophecy it. il the free world survives the 
high fora eat it, xe in the year 2059 will regard “the American 
A aa a Ie 5 » as pet ected by the end of the twentieth century, not only 
Represa wit inest products of democracy, but as a continuing insurance for 
- aryaton of the vitality of a society of free men." (p. 103) 
tests € en boas that this faith will be justified, and work to make it a 
pspextine — ng one today in American education and life has more 
Gona "deis Amer icai education and its relation to world affairs than Dr. 
nant, juestions remain. 
wi ae" is no contradiction in provi I 
defe borer action to improve the high school 
Dúbia, ia put system of public education. Yet will such an approach to the 
AEE and understanding suffice to get the job done? What more 1s 
"Wm fo supply the will and drive necessary for action? Are a new and power- 
erage and vigorous leadership, perhaps at the level of the Federal 
Bovernment, required? 
In this connection, Dr. Conant's dis 
ment to public education, including financing, 
ut unsatisfied. His detailed analysis reveals th 


Conant does, both an urgent 


ding, as Dr. 
and a reasoned, eloquent 


cussion of the relationship of govern- 
leaves this reader enlightened 
at, in most states today, the 
combination of local and state taxes is quite inadequate to meet present needs. 
ust rise to attract and hold teachers in com- 

and to meet the inevitable need for more 
will not be able to meet the new costs. 

al deficit" of the near future range from 
ant therefore asks: "Does the national 
lly appropriate large sums for the general 
many, if not all, the states?” (p. 50). His 
. question of massive Federal aid to education 
As “a perplexing problem.” (p. 31) Uncertain and cautious about the possible 
nt on education, before use of large Federal aid he 
ible alternative, sharply increased state 
“a thorough exploration of the 
f the power of Congress to cajole or coerce the 
financial houses in order" (p. 57) for the benefit 
h to be done, can the 


r. Con. 


ten One WAY or another o 

of io putting their own fir Legere 
Natio cation. With time running out an with 

n afford this slow approach? Is it the best we can make? 

stud further question concerns the public school's treatment of its ablest 

. cents. Dr. Conant is persuaded that the comprehensive high school can deal 


wi ipn iiid : 
s the whole spectrum of abilities and interests to be found in the usual 
€rican community. In oth al comprehensive high school 


of er words, a tyP! 2 

its adequate size can simultaneously give sound education to the masses of 

ts students, with all their variety of interests and needs, and also provide real 
ding 


In 
tellectual challenge for its outstan boys and girls. In a few American 
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; ne 
schools this problem may have been solved; in the main, m 
United States and throughout the world, it has not. That is must be 
wholly clear. The only question is how. 

Dr. Conant is convinced th 
not the answer, nor is coerci 
courses. He pins his hopes o 
courses for the able, on gooc 
public concern for the acad 


at special, selective high schools for tie nol 
on of bright students into taking stiff acar de 
n the climination of schools too small to man 
l teaching, on good counseling, on an ict of 
emically talented which will create "a ER 
opinion .. . which brings forth in each young person a strong Benito ah come 
or her best.” (p. 75) "Public school officials, the teachers, and the pe A 
munity," he writes, "ought to join in issuing locally a national ca ise Cull: 
talented youth to use their school years to develop their talents io n nth 
Both in terms of their own good and in terms of the welfare of the nation, 
case is clear." (p. 44) . achievement 
To develop a climate of opinion favorable to intellectual ac ana shodi 
is not impossible, or even too difficult, in a relatively homogeneaüs whieh 
population of able youngsters. Many schools do create an atmosphere a ;uch a 
to work hard, whether one likes it or not, is the thing to do. To nehigye Sf the 
climate of opinion in a community in which the great id à m: 
students—and their parents—is either indifferent or actively hostile to 
i l training is a differen 
erating on the top fiftee 
powerful ones, There 
able in special s 


ant, in 
s. It is hoped that Dr. ier all 
€ problem of the able studen 


s ationa 
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they are apparently convinced that detailed and numerous inquiries into 
the culture and sub-cultures of the people, into the functioning of Puerto 
Rican institutions, are all, if not prerequisite, at least helpful in assuring the 
success of the programs. 

Whether such optimism is warranted or misplaced is not, in the present 
levance, What is relevant is that the adminis- 
tration's hopes and generosity have allowed and encouraged the accumulation 
of a staggering amount ol data—much of it as yet unpublished but available 
for examination in the files of the Centro de Investigaciones Sociales in Rio 
Piedras—on the history, culture, and institutions of the insular community of 
Puerto Rico and its parts. While the social planners may not, alter all, find 
in this mass of research materials the means for creating insular social serenity, 
that the sheer volume of information now "in the record" 
be useful to social scientists interested in under- 


connection at least, of any re 


there is no question 
will for some time to come 
standings of cultural process or change. : 

Dr. Landy's study of “cultural transmission and learning in a rural Puerto 
Rican village" is one of the most recently published contributions to the 
furtherance of these understandings. The research on which the book is 
based was sponsored by the Centro de Investigaciones Sociales of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico and was part of the broader Family Life Project 
initiated in Puerto Rico in 1951 under the direction of Reuben Hill. Landy s 
study of what he refers to as “the primary culture process"! was p on 
in an arca of sugar cane cultivation a few miles in from the east coast of Puerto 


Rico. He has given the pseudonym Valle Caña to the village in which he 
carried on his investigations. His primary universe of observation and e d 
Was a group of 18 lower-class families carefully selected to give a "repres 
ative” sample of the variety of lower-class families in en ar e mm 
Doll play, objective and projective tests, bist with mo A T esi 
of the sample, observation, and the use of demographic ano vi : t " - 
were employed during the course of the research. The data on a bren ing 
and other intra-familial matters thus assembled w ere t m empa d with he 
“data from a study of two class groups in a New Eng ^ ommuni y 
Maccoby and Gibbs in order to provide not only a penera d escriptive qo 
Parison” but to “perceive [as well] the mieu ce an om to the 
Question of which of the Vallecanese practices and po ws m a Larvee 
Which are class associated and seem to cut across cultural and nationa 


boundaries." (pp- 195-196) - 

It is impossible here to go 1 
to child training in Valle Cana 
Parison with the two American t 
is important to note that the ran 
to the “ordering of data on socia 


nto the details of Landy's findings with reference 
or even to discuss in summary form the com- 
ypes reported by Maccoby and Gibbs. But it 
ge of inquiry was broad; that the approach 
lization" was made through psychoanalytic 


and learning heat primarily of such people as Freud, Horney, Fromm, 


Sullivan, Hull, Doilard Whiting, etc. and that much of the data which 
emerge Vara presented within the framework of three major systems of be- 


avior develo t: dependency, aggression, and identification and superego. 
ese are hee esros P ound which behavior theory of socialization has 
sys 


Mainly been built and ina broad sense they could subsume part of psychoana- 
lytic theory as well.” (p. 12) 


' “Through the screen of the family 
the infant and small child.” (p. 98) 
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In short, if we must have a lab 
While Landy faces up very fr 
may have in failing to reveal th 


cl, this is a study in personality and pem 
ankly to the limitations a study of Xx mà 
e extra-familial factors involved in Ss mpi 
(p- 250) he stresses that the “loosely structured superego Dwirich — me 
to the Valle Caña subjects’ failure or inability to find peek ae of 
whom they can properly identify (p. 190 1L)] is the key to Hora bis wies 
Vallecafiese socialization and culture.” (p. 247) And he conclut es pir 
with the statement that: "Changes brought about [rom without or w 
above or below, will succeed to the extent that they 
practice, values, and needs of t] 

island.” (p, 254) 
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advances of a ‘higher Standard of living.” 
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strength of different cultur 
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and cultural pressures on the process 3 pi a 
for broader ae deeper Des erm is a por [s e 
ol this admission 1 think it would have been more ots iones i o y way 
> high level of the author's adherence to conclusions ol ee a ee 
dee been less bold to predict the power of familial patterns to pne 

: are sweeping cultural changes. 

quain ssa ein re aa etiam quura cle 
Con is m E in ents " eed elicate questions included 
pe d 2 te questionnaive lor parents (Landy himself suggests certain 
rA vortcomings here); or they might challenge the significance of com- 
Loic ah je xe lug = side or another of the knife-edge of 
poor superego Pd enr pM AES reece rer e 
potent than guilt) owes largely to the ;carcity-of appr tene iii ot with 
nite oid gu FÉ d gely to the scarcity of appropriate adult figures with 
(hs — E identify. They might want to know in what important respects 
oun 1 quom ime dillers from that of the New England com- 
one m of Maccoby and Gibbs. Or the) might ask for further evidence that 
ci s something especially significant about the partial rejection of the 
er child. (Landy's Preschool Security Gap") upon the birth of a sibling 
s Vallecanesans not only from “upper-middle” 
Englanders but from people in most other 


Which distinguishes lower-cl 
and "upper-ower" class New 
parts of the world as well. 
eed "e Bae noted carlier, Landy has C 
Pia RES of the study with a dispassionate 
pour nigh away dispel the reader s doubts, 
added ii critics. And we may certainly be grate 
of Sie i ie significant block of material to the ; 
of Paes science data about the people and the culture 
erto Rico. 
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Brandeis University 
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The Campus and the State, Malcolm Moos and Francis E. Rourke. The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1959. 414 pp- $6.00. 
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legislatures, trustees, vested interest 
administrators, and others; but Th 
of concern which has been a sour 
The authors’ Foreword emphasiz 
inquiry to such Broups as the Ass 
sities and Allied Institutions, t 
and the American Associ 
Financed by a grant fro 
research went forward 
committee, comprised 
Milton S. Eisenhower. 


à OA "Y ack to around 
Threats to the efficiency of institutional freedom are traced back to s: voe 
1917, when the movement "to regroup state administrative units into a 


É s 3 F n ol" inder 
centralized orbit and bring them under tighter executive control got u 
Way. Although legislative interference 


groups of miscellaneous sorts, pibe: 
€ Campus and the State probes an x 
ce of growing disquiet in educational cite : 
es this fact in attributing the paternity of i 
ociation of Governing Boards of State Uniyer 
he National Association of State Universities, 
ation of Land-Grant Colleges and State bee seqni 
m the Fund for the Advancement of eic 
for two years under the guidance of a distingnis = 
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hich state colleges and universities ha 
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ff funds for what v pn 
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however, continued, troduced Senn pd nid professor: 
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tis very unlikely that our Publicly-supported and —— institutions of 
higher learning in this country will eyer ave the kind of fiscal and managerial 
freedom enjoyed by British Universities und I (Moos anc 
Rourke's book has an n cs Brants system. 
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as possible with the freedom they do, or should, enjoy. Institutional relation- 
ships to the state must indeed be clarified, with a proper delineation of 
authority and responsibility, assigned either separately or jointly to the 
various agencies concerned. But, as a forthcoming Report from the American 
Council on Education will state, any proposals directed to the operating 
efficiency of higher education must be examined in the context of the basic 
purposes and expanding obligations of our colleges and universities. Colleges 
and universities are inherently different from other state agencies; disregard 
of this fact not only impedes the achievement of educational excellence but 
also imperils the welfare of a complex society which is increasingly dependent 
upon such achievement for its general well-being. In short, the main concern 
in our educational as well as our military system must be with what is most 
effective rather than with what is least expensive. : 

The Campus and the State is a most timely and provocative book. Despite 
its rather sketchy and impressionistic treatment of some important topics, it is 
on the whole a painstaking, objective inquiry. Its findings and conclusions 
adduce a very strong case for the efficiency of freedom. 


Locan WILSON 
The University of Texas 


Education in the Age of Science, Edited by Brand Blanshard. Basic Books, 


Inc., N.Y., 1959, 302 pp. $4.50. 


The major part of this book is a collection of essays b 
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history, the literature and political institutions of foreign lands, OE 
ideology and structure, political morality and learning to live with : 
weapons should be the chief subjects. Mor tu co xus etait 
to the need for political education and a grounding in political phi Side 
Bush favors the humanities to teach wisdom, imagination, and insight, w 


É s n : r a liberal 
Nagel, in direct opposition, defends the values of science for a 
education. Stil] different ide 


One sees from even this | 4 Maas NE: 
ideas each well presented and, on the whole, stimulating and jue iun of 
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. The belief that the sciences are in opposition to the humanities is due to an 
inadequate understanding of the nature and values of science, and the blame 
for this deficiency falls in large part on the scientists themselves. The mediocre 
and poor scientists concentrate on teaching facts and details of proof whether 
theoretical, while the great ones, perhaps too much over- 
whelmed by the vast number of problems awaiting solution, concentrate on 
training specialists. Both groups have failed to present the larger values and 
goals of science. Of course, as Nagel points out, some teachers of the human- 
ities, who sce in Shakespeare as well as in other literature only the opportunity 


to teach syntax, are equally culpable. 

The impression is widespread that the scientist deals with abstractions, with 
problems remote from man as a human being, with special, isolated, minute 
problems. The humanities, by contrast, are viewed as dealing with the larger 
problems of life, the goals of life, and the human qualities. But the true goal 
of science is also man. Science, in investigating the nature of the world in 
which man finds himself and the nature of the physical and psychological 
human being, really seeks to answer questions concerning the nature of life, 
the origin of man, and the future of man; and in its newly launched, though 
at present least successful, efforts it seeks to establish the proper institutions 
under which man can live best with his fellow man. Newton justified his long 
and at times dreary theoretical and experimental work because it might reveal 
) all great scientists are as much concerned with such 
phrase their goals somewhat differently. 
(fer material comforts, increased produc- 
al achievements, though these 


experimental or 


the presence of God, and 
larger values even though they may 
Only as a by-product does science o 
tivity, medical knowledge, and other technologic 
by-products are often mistaken for science. 


It is true that a scientist will not accept Se wf, 
by emotional reactions to events or handed down by individuals claiming 


to have insights or direct communications from God. The course of science 
requires far more courage, patience, hard work, and brilliant thought. In- 
stead of blindly accepting glittering generalizations and alluring phrases 
the scientist pursues the gradual accumulation of evidence, scans it for the 
Suggestion of principles, carries out the long, arduous deductions from prin- 
ciples, and tests the conclusions by further observation. Only by such proce- 
dures does he obtain any basis for belief. He may devote his life to minutiae, 
"grubbing For'faats;" but only because his vision enables him to see the larger 
theories which his contributions along with those of hundreds of others will 
help to establish. : " i 

Certainly a scientific creation such as the heliocentric theory of planetary 
Motions has had far more to say about the nature of man, his future, and the 
Way in which he should conduct his life on earth than the masterpieces of 
Poetry. It is significant that the nobility of spirit, liberality of thought and 
humility required to entertain such a theory was exhibited first by scientists. 

$ Copernicus put it, he expected that only the mathematicians would 


Understand him and his expectations Were cous " N 
of literature, intensified by the 


Bush «A nd the eternal quest 
says, (p. 185) "Anc a 
common r s m T of religious assurance, has been the quest of order. 


From the chaos of life and society the artist seeks a pattern of explanation, a 
Pattern that helps him and his readers to achieve some measure of dominion 
Over experience." No better description could be given of the goals and values 


9f science, 
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The way to rectify the poor 


impressions of science is touched on by 
Nagel and Blanshard. We must in 


stitute courses in science and mathematics 
which are addressed to the non-specialist, courses which stress the larger 
features of scientific method and the implications 

than technical proficiency. Indeed the latter 
science. 
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offering in mathematics to colle 


and values of science more 
is useful only in the practice of 


ators is that furnished by the 
ge freshmen. Over generations college algebra 
and trigonometry have comprised the standard year's course for all college 


freshmen. Though these courses are a mass of dull, limited techniques and 
facts, they have been recommended to all students as part of a liberal arts 
program. The mathematics professors have taught carpentry instead of archi- 
tecture and of course fail to give even a glimpse of the mathematical structure 
of the universe, Today a "reform" in high school and college mathematics 
more remote from reality, concepts hopelessly sophisti- 
ial, and emphasis on rigorous Proof which creative and 
regard as stultifying. The problem 

ation is h 
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Company, Philadelphia and New York, lote W. Johnson, J 
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it may give special consideration to the problems which are undeniably 
peculiar to this age level. The greatest. peculiarity is that, academically, 
socially, and physic ally, children in this stage of adolescence present a greater 
range of individual growth than in any previous or any subsequent stage 
of development. 

Although the well-trodden path of generalities about adolescence is an 
inviting, if Non-productive, one, Mr. Johnson avoids it. He constantly ab- 
stracts people from his norms so that the reader is aware that he is talking 
about individuals and not averages, and sharpens his approach by directing 
his remarks largely to the parents of average and above-average children, 
many of whom have college expectations. In doing so, he has been able to 
deal with particular issues which are becoming acute in this present age for a 
Browing segment of our culture. 

The portion of the book which concerns itself with academic problems is 
Specific but does not offer panaceas. There is an extensive amount of ex- 
planatory and prescriptive material on 1.Q.s, test scores, homework, grades, 
reading difficulties, parental help, study habits, and other academic essentials 
which parents who wish to assume a cooperative interest with the schools 
need to understand. These chapters contain 
information and intelligent direction. 

With the present-day anxiety about college admission and fuller identi- 
fication and utilization of intelligence, the problem of the underachiever is 
receiving unprecedented attention. The less frantic age of our fathers could 
and often did view the social and academic deficiencies of a twelve-year-old 
child with reasonable perspective on the grounds that Opportunity would still 
welcome those who were late in finding themselves. Whether or not with 
complete justification, our culture today sees formal academic achievement as 
an increasingly important criterion for success and also perceives the portals 
Of selection closing at an earlier and earlier age. 

Paradoxically, the handy expedient of putting more pressure on the child 
Often results in poorer rather then greater achievement. Mr. Johnson rec- 
Bnizes this and devotes a worthwhile chapter to an analysis of the child who 
55 Not producing to his capacity. He warns of “beating a child over the head 
With his LQ." 

The social and sexual change and development in the child of this age 
Constantly impinges upon the unleashing of intellectual potential. The author 
takes Cognizance of these facts and of their general importance in teen-age life 

Y à frank and detailed discussion of them. 

The results of a questionnaire involving several hundred teen-age respon- 
Cents are sprinkled throughout the book as information and illustrative 
material. The replies and the statistics give a certain validity to the author's 
Observations on adolescent attitudes toward money, chores, dating, parties, etc. 

In an era when the puzzled parent is confronted with seemingly illogical, 
Oving and amusing, offspring who appear to be living ona planet all their 
pwn, it becomes a worthwhile and illuminating experience to sit down with 

eadmaster Johnson as he examines this planet and its bewildering in- 

itants, 

His last chapter on values is a discussion of the adult world and, as one 
peit Suspect, many of the answers to the problems of our children are found 

ere, 


Eric W. Johnson is currently Head of the Junior High School of German- 
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town Friends School in Philadelphia. He is a graduate of Harvard eei ci 
and received his M.A. in the field of teaching from Harvard l € onl 
Service with the American and British Friends Committees, both dui mg fen 
after World War II, has taken him to many parts of the world and given 

a rich and varied experience. 


: z : š — human 
His book reflects an Interest in, affection toward, and perception of 


i s : : b dents is one of 
beings, particularly of the age levels with which the book deals. It a fondle 
the best volumes in its field which has passed through this reviewer's hi 


pe ie. Axim Riri TARE. rough- 
It is highly recommended to parents and teachers for its expertness, thoroug 
ness and good common sense. 
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The second and third purposes of the book taken together are to suggest 
criteria for recognizing, evaluating and assessing the process of Creativity in 
various disciplines and within the whole realm of human behavior. If these 
objectives refer to the development of a scientific study of creativity, Rogers, 
Guilford, Hilgard, and Lasswell probably contribute the Most to their at- 
tainment. Rogers proposes a theoretical framework of sell-psychology and 
from it draws a number of hypotheses about creativity to be tested in re- 
search. Guilford has been working longer and more ssiduously than anyone 
on the task of Measuring creative capacity and relating it to other mental 
capacities in a systematic fashion, and he describes his research in his paper. 
Hilgard outlines several experimental approaches to the study of creative 
problem solving, and Lasswell offers a theoretical model of how innovation 
and recognition operate in a social setting. To the scientifically tough-minded 
reader, the chapters by the above mentioned authors will probably have 
Most appeal and will be most suggestive of further investigations. 

The fourth objective is to discover how to cultivate creativity. The attain- 
ment of this objective is the most difficult of the four and the book reflects 
the difficulty. Everything from personal anecdotes and biographical accounts 
to systematized statements of educ ational objectives is thrown into the hopper 
at this point and offered as a promising diet for cultivating creativity, 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the book could and should have come ¢ loser 
to attaining its first objective by having made more explicit the commonalities 
among the wide variety of terms: it achieved the second and third objectives 
reasonably well; and it hardly started toward the fourth. 

The fourth objective highlights the phenomenon found frequently in the 
Social sciences in which successful practice precedes scientific understanding 
of it. Our culture has cultivated many creative individuals in the past. Yet 
we know little about the fundamental reasons why creative individuals oc- 
curred when and where they did nor can we do much more than control 
Peripheral conditions for the cultivation. of creativity. The deeper forces 
Productive of creativity are still far from clearly understood or controlled, 

ne of the greatest services the book may perform is to highlight the present 
Unsatisfactory state of affairs in the study of creativity. New complexities are 
Peng uncovered as study progresses from anecdotal record to laboratory 
xperimentation: from consideration of intellective factors to motivational, 
temperamental, and social factors as well. 
his is not a book that will help teachers in their day-by-day task of 
cultivating creativity in students. Educators, however, also have week-by-week 
and year-by-year tasks. It is in the latter longer range responsibilities that the 
Ook will be helpful to teachers and researchers alike. It has stimulus value. 
contains beachheads from which intensive and extended attacks can be 


“Unched on the problem of understanding creativity and consciously cu]. 
ating it. 
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